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BALLET RUSSE de MONTE CARLO THE BALLET THEATRE — young, fresh, in- 

— colorful, glamorous, exciting, the renowned com- spired, with 25 new ballets in a repertory of thirty, 

pany returns with new productions, beautiful bal- will make their first trans-continental tour after their 

lerinas and a symphony orchestra New York season — company of 125 with symphony 
orchestra. 
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ARTUR RUBINSTEIN — “One of our greatest 
living pianists — master of his instrument and of the MARIAN ANDERSON — the ercatest singer of 


music he plays — tone poet-laureate” : halle ' 
our time whom “genius has touched with the tip of 


ARGENTINITA — queen of Spanish dance with her wing” 

her ensemble of dancers and musicians whose irre- 

sistible personality and delicious humor combine JAN PEERCE— new star of the Metropolitan 

quicksilver and lightning, brains and blood Opera whose phenomenal, high-geared vocalism 
stamps him America’s foremost tenor 


MISCHA ELMAN —three decades of violin 


artistry still setting new highs, the quality and genius 
of whose music has become a tradition CARMEN AMAYA — The most vital personality 
to reach Broadway in years, the spitfire gypsy dancer 


BLANCHE THEBOM — the new mezzo-soprano with her troupe of dancers, singers and musicians 

discovery whose beauty of voice and person captured 

ae? Cas Sores ORIGINAL DON COSSACK CHORUS 
oe —under Serge Jaroff’s direction, this unique, 4000- 

> baat ong i ieee betlove oe concert ensemble on its twelfth tour stirs America 

ee ee Se ee ee CN Oe ee with its fervent music and furious dances of old Russia 

ule from coast to coast 


RUTH DRAPER — a fixed star in the theatre sky, ALEXANDER BOROVSKY —a rare pianist whose 
alone she conjures a variety of characters — comic return to America after a decade’s absence was hailed 
as “one of the outstanding recitals of the season” 
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and tragic — to tingling life 
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N° SEASON is complete without the appearance in your city of at least one attrac- 
tion from this star-clustered roster. For further information consult your local 
newspapers or communicate with the New York office of Hurok Attractions, Inc. 
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Exclusive Management 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Booking Direction: NBC Concert Service 
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FAVORITES ENLIVEN 
CHICAGO OPERA 
FORTNIGHT 


Performances of ‘Aida’, ‘Car- 
men’, ‘Lohengrin’, ‘Cavalleria’ 
oe ‘Pagliacci’, ‘Falstaff’, ‘Mar- 
tha’ and ‘La Bohéme’ Given 


Two Works Sung in English 


Edith Mason Returns as Mimi 
After Two-Year Absence — 
Many Other Favorite Singers 
Make First Appearances of 
Season—Debuts Enliven Series 

By RutH Barry 

and 
CHARLES QUINT 


CHICAGO, Dec. 1. 


JERDI'S opera, ‘Aida’, in its full 
panoply of oriental splendor and 
music interpreted by a superb cast, was 


given in the Civic Opera House on 
Nov. 19. 

Mobley Lushanya, in the name part, 
made her first appearance this® season, 


Her characterization was vivid and be- 
lievable and her singing was especially 
fine. Kurt Baum, as Radames, was ex- 
cellent and his voice had a splendid, 
heroic quality. The understandable re- 
straint exercised in the ‘Celeste Aida’ 
soon gave way to more freedom, height- 
ening the value of his singing. Karin 
Branzell, as Amneris, was an admirable 
foil for Lushanya’s Aida, and the rich- 
ness of her voice and acting received a 
prolonged demonstration at the end of 
the first scene of Act four. 

A special welcome was accorded 
John Charles Thomas, as Amonasro, at 
his entrance in the ‘Triumphal Scene’ 
and he gave a memorable portrayal of 
this part. Virgilio Lazzari gave dignity 
and vocal glory ‘to the High-Priest 
Ramfis and Douglas Beattie was es- 
pecially fine as the King. Janice Porter 
sang the Priestess music in the Temple 


scene with purity of tone. Anthony 
Marlowe, as a Messenger, completed 
the cast. The Triumphal Scene moved 


with a special radiance all its own, en- 
hanced by the presence of Catherine 
Littlefield, Dorothie Littlefield, Thomas 
Cannon and Carl Cleighton and the 
corps de ballet. The dances were beau- 
tifully costumed and staged with origi- 
nality. The Ethiopian dances, headed 
by Norma Gentner, in Amneris’s bou- 
doir, and the Temple dances by the 
corps de ballet were well done. Special 
praise goes to Emile Cooper, conductor, 
for the high standard maintained 
throughout the performance by singers, 
dancers and orchestra, as the opera 
ved along at a well-timed pace. Stage 
bleaux throughout were especially ef- 
‘tive, culminating in the “Triumphal 
‘ene’, The chorus sang with spirit. 
rhe first repetition, Bizet’s opera, ‘Car- 
n’, on Nov. 21, with Coe Glade in the 


(Continued on page 11) 


Celebrating His Metropolitan Opera Debut 


at the Waldorf-Astoria After His Debut at the Metropolitan as Alfredo in ‘La 


In the Picture Are Shown (Seated): 





Drucker-Hilbert 
Friends and Fellow Artists of the Metropolitan Opera Entertained Jan Peerce at a Cocktail Party 


Traviata’. 


Stella Roman, Hilde Reggiani, Hilda Burke and Vivian 


Della Chiesa; (Standing) Désiré Defrére, Armando Agnini, Mr. Peerce, Helen Olheim, Bruno 
Landi and Nicola Moscona 


FIRST AMERICAN ‘ROSENKAVALIER’ 
IN ENGLISH GIVEN IN PHILADELPHIA 


Sylvan Levin . Conduets Opera 
Sung in His Own Translation— 
Tenor Takes Role of Octavian 
—Production Praised 


By WituiAM E. SMITH 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 3 
HAT was announced as the first 
American performance of ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier’ in English, with the 
translation and adaptation of the von 
Hofmannsthal libretto by Sylvan Levin, 
artistic and musical director of the or- 
ganization, engaged the Philadelphia 
Opera Company as the second offering 
of its season in the Academy of Music 
on Dec. 2. 


A virtually capacity audience indi- 
cated by its enthusiasm its great en- 
joyment of a spirited and generally 


well-integrated production. In essay- 
ing the Strauss opera and attacking its 
formidable demands, Mr. Levin and his 
associates aimed high and it may be 
said, achieved well, indeed, remarkably 
well, and in writing a balance sheet 
there was something more on the credit 
than on the debit side. 

It was evident that the presentation 
had been carefully prepared according 
to the capacities of an organization now 
only in its fourth year ; consisting large- 
ly of comparatively young officials and 
singers; curtailed by budget to a lim- 


ited singing personnel and only several 





performances annually, and still “pio- 
neering” in the general business of 
giving grand opera with the aplomb and 
finish of older, more resourceful, and 
experienced groups (who, of course, 
also charge higher prices). 

Major honors belong to Mr. Levin, 
who conducted ably, although his fast 
tempi in places were open to objection, 
and compelled increased admiration for 
his sterling qualities in the domain of 
opera leadership. The complexities and 
ramifications of the score were en- 
countered successfully, indicating the di- 
rector’s studious attention and effective 
evaluation and the qualities of the or- 
chestral accomplishment in more-than- 
ordinarily difficult music, were highly 
commendable and among the evening’s 
most gratifying assets. 

Unusual interest attached to the ap- 
pearance of a tenor in the central role 
of Octavian, designed by Strauss for 
mezzo-soprano and familiar to seasoned 
opera devotees for that voice. There 
was no report of what the noted con- 
temporary composer thought of the 
change, if he were consulted at all, al- 
though one would presume that his 
opinion should be asked. It may also be 
assumed that he and von Hofmannsthal 
knew what they were about when they 
conceived the part of the fervent 
17-year-old youth for female voice, for 
the role is a major one and not a minor 


(Continued on page 13) 





DONIZETTI’S ‘ELISIR’ 
GAILY REVIVED AT 
METROPOLITAN 


Conducted by Panizza, Melodi- 
ous Comic Opera Returns to 
Active Repertoire After Ab- 
sence of Eight Years 


Landi in Caruso Role 


Cast Also Includes Bidu Sayao, 


Baccaloni and Valentino — 
Mona Paulee, Air Auditions 
Winner, Has. Debut—Chorus 


Takes Prominent Part 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


A SEASON later than ‘Don Pas- 
quale’ and ‘La Fille du Regiment, 
Donizetti’s ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ returned 
to the active repertoire of the Metro- 
politan on Friday evening, Nov. 28, 
with Ettore Panizza conducting and 
Désiré Defrére in charge of the stage. 
Bruno Landi was cast as Nemorino, 
Bidu Sayao as Adina, Salvatore Bacca- 
loni as Doctor Dulcamara, and Fran- 
cesco Valentino as Sergeant Belcore. 
Mona Paulee, a Canadian mezzo who 
was a winner in the Metropolitan audi- 
tions of the air, made her debut in the 
small part of Giannetta. The revival 
was a pleasant, if scarcely a memorable 
one, 

‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ had been absent 
from the Metropolitan’s lists for eight 
seasons. When last sung on Jan. 6, 
1933, Tullio Serafin conducted and the 
principals were Tito Schipa, Nina Mor- 
gana, Ezio Pinza and Giuseppe de Luca. 
The settings then—and today — were 
those designed by Joseph Novak for the 
so-called Gigli revival of twelve years 
ago, when Beniamino Gigli was the 
Nemorino, Ezio Pinza the Dulcamara, 
Mr. de Luca the Belcore and Miss Mor- 
gana (substituting for Editha Fleischer ) 
the Adina. 

Readily recalled by many Metropoli- 
tan subscribers are the Caruso perform- 
ances which began with that tenor’s 
first year at the Metropolitan and con- 
tinued, with intervals when the opera 
was on the shelf, until his final season 
there, seventeen years later. It came 
to be expected of Caruso at every per- 
formance that he would repeat as an 
encore the second part of the air ‘Una 
furtiva lagrima’, which he sang incom- 
parably well. With him as Belcore was 
the magnetic, ever personable Antonio 
Scotti. The Adinas were various— 
among them Marcella Sembrich, Frieda 
Hempel and Mabel Garrison. Adamo 
Didur usually sang Doctor Dulcamara. 
It was in a Brooklyn performance of 
‘L’Elisir’, early in the season of 1920-21, 
that Caruso burst a blood vessel in his 
throat—one of the several incidents that 
led to his collapse after the Christmas 
Eve performance of ‘La Juive’, and to 


(Continued on page 5) 
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MILWAUKEE ENJOYS 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Stock Opens Orchestral Season—- 
Wisconsin Symphony and 
Local Sinfonietta Appear 

MILWAUKEE, Dec. 5.—The real open- 
ing of the season was the appear- 
ance of the Chicago Symphony with Dr. 
Stock conducting. The program opened 
with Dr. Stock’s transcription of the 
Bach ‘St. Anne’s Prelude and Fugue’, 
then ‘The Swan of Tuonela’, Op. 22, by 
Sibelius, in which the soloist, Robert 
Mayer, gave a superior performance. 
The Fantasia, ‘Francesca da Rimini’, by 
Tchaikovsky, and the always welcome 
‘Eroica’ Symphony by Beethoven fol- 
lowed. 

The orchestra, under Dr. Stock, re- 
turned for two concerts in November. 
On Nov. 3 the usual ‘Star Spangled 
Banner’ was followed by a_ beautiful 
reading of the Mozart Symphony in C, 
‘Jupiter’. Paul Hindemith’s Symphonic 
Dances and Antonin Dvorak’s Scherzo 
Capriccioso, Op. 66, finished the orches- 
tra’s part of the program. 

The guest soloist was Carroll Glenn, 
attractive and talented young violinist. 
Miss Glenn chose the concerto for vio- 
lin in D Minor, Op. 47, by Sibelius, 
which she played with warmth and bril- 
liance. She added a work by Fritz 
Kreisler. 

In the second concert on Nov. 17, the 
orchestra presented compositions by 
Bach, Ravel, Stravinsky and Strauss. 
The Bach Suite No. 3 in D was given 
a perfect reading by Dr. Stock. “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra’, of Richard Strauss, 
followed. The soloist of the evening was 
Joseph Vito, harpist of the orchestra, 
who played in Ravel’s Introduction and 
Allegro, for harp, strings, flute and 
clarinet, and was well received and en- 
cores demanded and given. Stravinsky’s 
suite from the ballet ‘L’Oiseau du Feu’ 
was the final work. These concerts are 
sponsored by Margaret Rice, secretary- 
manager of the Milwaukee Orchestral 
Association. 





Wisconsin Symphony Begins Series 

The Wisconsin Symphony, Jerzy Bo- 
janowski, conductor, gave the first 
concert of the Winter season on Oct. 21 
at the Auditorium before a well filled 
house. The guest artist of the concert 
was David Rubinoff, violinist. 

On Nov. 14 the orchestra gave the 
second concert of this Winter series un- 
der Mr. Bojanowski. The program for 
the orchestra included the Overture to 
‘Donna Riana’ by Reznicek, Symphony 
in E Flat, Mozart; ‘The Sorcery of 
Love’ by Falla; and Scherzo from ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’, Mendels- 
sohn, The guests of the evening were 
Erving Mantey and LeRoy Umbs, two 
well known pianists of Milwaukee, who 
played the Concerto for two pianos and 
orchestra by Harl McDonald. They 
added works by David Guion and Ra- 
vel. 

On Nov. 7 the Arion Musical Club 
presented the Cincinnati Symphony, 
Eugene Goossens director, and Earl 
Thiel, baritone, as guest artist. The 
program included ‘The Faithful Shep- 
herd’, Handel-Beecham, most charm- 
ingly played; Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony; and ‘Traffic’ by Milwaukee’s 
own composer, Carl Eppert. The last 
received a splendid reading from Mr. 
Goossens and his forces. Mr. Thiel was 
heard in three familiar arias. The con- 
cert closed with the “Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks’ by Strauss. 

The Milwaukee Sinfonietta, Dr. Ju- 
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lius Ehrlich conductor, opened its 
season at the Pabst on Oct. 29. The 
guest artists were the Pro Arte Quartet 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

ANNA R. RoBINSON 





METROPOLITAN GUILD 
HEARS BEECHAM LECTURE 





With Rose Bampton as Assistant Soloist 
Conductor Speaks on Opera 
Composers 

The first of a series of lecture-recitals 
jointly sponsored by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild was held on Nov. 26 in 
the new auditorium of the Miseum un- 
der the chairmanship of Mrs. O’Donnell 
Hoover. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, who will be a 
guest conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera this season, spoke on Eighteenth 
Century opera composers, with special 
reference to Handel and Bach, whose 
‘Phoebus and Pan’ he will conduct. 

Rose Bampton, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, sang excerpts from oratorios 
by Handel accompanied by her husband, 
Wilfred Pelletier. An exhibition of 


autograph letters and scores, prints, 
programs, musical instruments of the 
period other illustrative material 


accompanied the lecture. 
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NEW CORPORATION 
TAKES NBC TALENT 


Levine, Bottorff, Tuthill and 
Dr. A. L. Morton to Be Execu- 
tives of Organization 


As MusicaAL AMERICA goes to press, 
we understand from an authoritative 
source that the National Broadcasting 
Company has consummated a deal for 
the sale of its talent and artist divisions. 
While the name of the new corporation 
has not been cleared by the Secretary 
of State, it is hoped that it will be within 
forty-eight hours. The corporate name 
applied for is the National Concert and 
Artists Corporation. 

This sale represents a complete sev- 
erance of the talent divisions from the 
NBC, setting at rest the many rumors 
which have been circulating for the last 
several months. It is regarded as a logi- 
cal solution of a very complicated busi- 
ness transaction, particularly since the 
various talent and artist divisions are 
being taken over by the present heads 
with no change of personnel, thereby 
insuring the continuance of the progres- 
sive policies that have proved success- 
ful in the past. Marks Levine, who was 
recently appointed Managing Director 
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Gennaro Papi Dies Suddenly in Hotel Room 





Conductor’s Body Discovered 
Shortly Before Time for Per- 
formance of ‘Traviata’ Which 
He Was to Have Led—First 
Conducted at Metropolitan in 
1916—Was 55 Years Old 


(; ENNARO PAPI, conductor at the 
J Metropolitan Opera House since 1913, 
with the exception of the seasons from 
1927-28 to 1934-35, was found dead in his 
New York hotel apartment on the early 
afternoon of Nov. 30, shortly before he 
was due at the Opera House to make his 
first appearance of the season, conducting 
‘La Traviata’. Mr. Papi’s body was found 
partly clothed. His breakfast had been 
served to him in his rooms at 10 a.m.,, 
when he was apparently in ordinary health. 
The medical examiner gave a verdict of 
death as being due to natural causes. He 
was fifty-five years old. 

News of the conductor’s death was tele- 
phoned to the opera house immediately 
upon the discovery of his body by a maid 
in the hotel, but the singers of the after- 
noon were told merely that Mr. Papi was 
sick. Frank St. Leger conducted ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ with which the perform- 
ance began, and Ettore Panizza then took 
over the duties of conducting the opera. 


Mr. Papi was born in Naples in 1886, 
and was educated at the San Pietro a 
Maiella Conservatory where he studied to 
be a pianist under the late Giuseppe Mar- 
tucci. He made his first appearances as 
conductor in Puglia and in 1905, became 
assistant conductor at the San Carlo in 
Naples and acted in the same capacity at 
the Teatro Reggio in Turin and other Ital- 
ian opera houses. In 1911, he went to 
Covent Garden as assistant conductor while 
Cleofonte Campanini was principal con- 
ductor there, and in 1913, came to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House also as assistant 
conductor. He remained in this capacity 
until 1916 when he was promoted to the 
rank of conductor, making his first appear- 
ance in this capacity with a performance of 
Puccini’s ‘Manon Lescaut’ on Nov. 16, 1916. 





Gennaro Papi 


He also conducted operas in Chicago, at 
Ravinia, in South America and recently 
with the St. Louis and San Francisco com- 
panies. Some of his last appearances were 
made as conductor of performances of ‘Don 
Pasquale’ and ‘Madame Butterfly’, given by 
San Francisco Opera Company late last 
month. 

Mr. Papi married Amalia Russo in 1907. 
A son and a daughter, as well as the 
widow, make their home in Naples. 

Funeral services at which a low mass 
of Requiem was celebrated were held in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral on the morning of 
Dec. 4. Practically the entire personnel of 
the opera company attended as well as a 
large number of persons not connected 
with the organization. The honorary pall 
bearers were Edward Johnson, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation, Luigi Villa, Giorgio Polacco, 
Frank St. Leger, Giacomo Spadoni, Erich 
Leinsdorf, Ettore Panizza, Pietro Cimara 
and Louis D’Angelo. Following the serv- 
ices the body was placed in the mausoleum 
at Ferncliff Manor where it will remain 
until the close of the war, when it will be 
taken to Naples for burial. 


of the Concert Division, will be a vice- 
president of the new corporation, con- 
tinuing in the duties he has exercised 
for several years. O. O. Bottorff, who 
was recently made president of Civic 
Concert Service, will remain in this po- 
sition. In addition to being president of 
Civic Concerts, he will also be a vice- 
president of the parent concern. Danie! 
Tuthill will be a vice-president of the 
corporation, in charge of the talent 
division. 

Dr. Alfred L. Morton, who for many 
years has been connected in various 
executive positions with the RCA Vic 
tor Company, recently as head of Tele 
vision, is severing his connection wit! 
that company to become president of th: 
new talent and artist corporation. Th: 
officials of the National Broadcasting 
Company are being complimented on 
their decision, whereby it has_ been 
made possible for those former em- 
ployees who have developed the artist 
and talent divisions to their present ef- 
ficient and successful state, to realize 
the ambition they have held for many 
years of owning their own business, 
thereby insuring to both the artists un- 
der their management and the local 
managers and buyers of artist and tal- 
ent throughout the country, the same 
thorough-going cooperation that they 
have both received in the past. 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
PLAYS IN BALTIMORE 


Kindler Conducts New Barber 
Concerto with Spalding as 
Soloist—Czech Work Heard 


BALTImMoRE, Dec. 5.—An_ increased 
subscription support and attendance 
marked the opening concert of the Na- 
tional Symphony on Nov. 4 at its initial 
program of the local series. This audi- 
ence greeted Hans Kindler and the 
orchestra enthusiastically. 

The program began with a Handel 
transcription interpreted with tonal 
opulence. Mr. Kindler presented the 
premiere of Weinberger’s ‘Czech 
Rhapsody’, a jolly work of rustic sim- 
plicity. However, the chief interest of 
the program was the first local hearing 
of the Concerto for violin by Samuel 
Barber. This work proved of genuine 
interest melodically as well as idiomati- 
cally suited to the solo instrument, 
played by Albert Spalding. 

Mr. Spalding was also heard in an 
individual reading of the Mozart Con- 
certo in A. The program concluded 
with the Sibelius Symphony No. 1. 

Crooks Heard as Soloist 

The National Symphony, Mr. Kind- 
ler conducting and with Richard 
Crooks, tenor, as soloist, appeared at 
the Lyric on Nov. 25 in the second pro- 
gram of the series. The audience found 
the score of “The Incredible Flutist’ by 
Walter Piston engaging, the conductor 
and the orchestra lending enthusiastic 
effort toward its presentation, Through- 
out the program Dr. Kindler gained ef- 
fects of resonance and brilliance of tone. 
Mr. Crooks was accorded a rousing re- 
ception and the applause after each 
work gave evidence that this singer is 
a favorite with the local audience. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
sponsored by Universal Art, Inc., to- 
gether with the National Symphony 
presented two evening programs at the 








Lyric Theater on Nov. 17 and 138. 
‘Saratoga’, with music by Jaromir 
Weinberger, and the Salvador Dali 


‘Labyrinth’ were given. Efrem Kurtz 
and Franz Allers conducted. 
FrANz C. BorNSCHEIN 
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‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ Revived at Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 3) 


his death in his native Naples the fol- 
lowing August. 

Late as ‘L’Elisir d’Amore was in 
reaching the Metropolitan — Conried 
first presented it there on Jan. 23, 1904 
—New York’s experience with the 
work dates back to the early 1840's, 
when it was given at Palmo’s Opera 
House. Members of the company which 
first brought the opera to Manhattan 
included the father and mother of Ade- 
lina Patti, the one a tenor, the other a 
soprano. The American premiere seems 
to have taken place at New Orleans, 
where ‘L’Elisir’ was sung at the French 
Opera House on March 30, 1842, a little 
less than ten years after the world pre- 
miere at the Teatro Della Canobbiana, 
Milan, May 12, 1832. ‘L’Elisir’ was 
the thirty-sixth of Donizetti’s sixty-six 
operas, and was staged three years be- 
fore ‘Lucia’, eight before ‘La Fille du 
Regiment’ and eleven before ‘Don Pas- 
quale’. It is said that ‘Una furtiva 
lagrima’ was an after-thought—a stray 
piece of chamber music converted into 
an operatic romanza—and that Doni- 
zetti’s librettist, Felice Romani, pro- 
tested that it was out of place in a work 
of humorous character. 

But Donizetti did not write consist- 
ently in the style of opera buffa in 
either ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ or ‘Don Pas- 
quale’, much less in ‘La Fille du Regi- 
ment’, which conforms to French models 
more than to Italian. There is a fair 
amount of patter and bravura in the 
Rossini manner, but quite as much that 
is sentimental, even a little that is pa- 
thetic, to bring his melodies and his 
methods in alignment with his serious 
operas. ‘L’Elisir’ at various points is 
close to ‘Lucia’. Donizetti, like Bellini, 
inclined to melodies with a sigh. He 
had not the whiplash of Rossini. Musi- 
cally, his humor is less sharply cut. 

The laughs depend largely on the 
stage business. Dulcamara and Nemo- 
rino must supply most of them. The 
quack doctor is a true buffo figure. 
Nemorino demands of his portrayer 
that he make something of a clown of 
himself and the music is not always of 
help. The duet, ‘Obbligato, obbligato’ 
between the bass and the tenor is one of 
the best instances of the Rossini tech- 
nique carried over into the comic operas 
of Donizetti. It is droll in sound, irre- 
spective of any capacity for fun on the 
part of the singers. There is enough 
bravura to call for singers of the Ros- 
sini style. Like the sentimental melo- 
dies, it is manna for the voice. 

The choruses of ‘Elisir d’Amore’ re- 
main among the most mellifluous of 
their kind. Notably, the ensemble just 
before the close of the second act is 
Donizetti at something like his best. 
And Donizetti, it must be remembered, 
was a master of concerted writing—as 
witness the sextet of ‘Lucia’. Fausto 
Cleva had prepared his chorus care- 
fully for this performance, and its vocal 
contribution was, by and large, superior 
to that of the principals. At times Mr. 
Panizza’s orchestra was overloud. But 
that has been a common experience in 
performances of ‘L’Elisir’. Donizetti 
did not orchestrate in the Rossini man- 
ier. Sometimes he scored with a heavy 
hand. This complicates the task of the 
ingers in projecting their words so 
that the fun may be understood. 

Both Mr. Panizza and Mr. Defrére 
must be credited with having prepared 
the performance with skill and thor- 
ughness. If it palled, this was to be 








A Glimpse of the Metropolitan's Newly Revived ‘L'Elisir d'Amore’. 
In the Same Relative Position, Right of Center, are Bidu Sayao as Adina and Bruno Landi as Nemorino. 


Valentino as Belcore. 


N. Y. Times 


Left of Center Are Shown Mona Paulee as Giannetta and Francesco 


Stand- 


ing in the Cart at the Back, Hat Held High, is Salvatore Baccaloni as Doctor Dulcamara 


charged to a lack of important voices or 
vitalizing personalities, though all con- 
cerned were competent singers and ac- 
ceptable in their characterizations. The 
Dulcamara of Mr. Baccaloni was, as ex- 
pected, the life of the performance. 
Though his voice yielded the effect of 
being in something less than its best 
condition, there was unction in his sing- 
ing and incessant drollery in his walk, 
gestures and play of facial expressions. 
His lightness on his feet again evoked 
wonder from those who surveyed his 
jovial bulk. The basso’s success began 
with his entering ‘Udite, udite, o rus- 
tici’ and reached its peak in the duet 
with Adina that immediately precedes 
Nemorino’s apostrophe to the “furtive 
tear”. 

Mr. Landi’s smooth and well-man- 
aged singing of that air provoked 
rounds of applause. Throughout the 
performance, he proved himself an able 
vocalist, though he favored a whisper 
of a pianissimo, with sudden contrasts 
of full tones. The latter were sometimes 
hard driven. If less amusing than his 
predecessors, he still gathered his fair 
share of laughs. 

The light voice of Bidu Sayao’ went 
particularly well with Mr. Landi’s in 
their several duets. The slender Bra- 
zilian soprano projected her tones skill- 
fully and she had no difficulties with 
the florid passages of her airs. Miss 
Paulee’s debut was an agreeable one. 
Though heard only a little and then 
rather remotely, her voice was well used 
and of good quality. 

Mr. Valentino gave a creditable ac- 
count of Belcore’s bravoura air, ‘Come 
Paride e vezzosa’, and sang the part of 
the swaggering sergeant well thereafter, 
though with a somewhat monotonous 
sameness of tone quality, erring on the 
side of a too-consistent brightness. The 
production in its entirety was a suff- 
ciently lively and pictorial one, if 
neither so droll of spirit nor of such 
opulence of voice as to enable it to rival 
some performances that are of no very 
distant memory. 





Jan Peerce Makes Debut in ‘Traviata’; 
Bruno Walter Conducts Altered ‘Orfeo’ 


SIDE from the revival of ‘L’Elisir 

d’Amore’ on the evening of Friday, 
Nov. 28, the first week of the new sea- 
son of opera that opened with Mozart’s 
‘Nozze di Figaro’ on Monday, Nov. 
24, included performances of Gluck’s 
‘Orfeo’, Strauss’s ‘Rosenkavalier’, 
Verdi’s ‘Traviata’ and Puccini’s ‘Ma- 
dama Butterfly’. The performance of 
‘Orfeo’ was conducted by Bruno Walter 
for the first time since he came to the 
Metropolitan. Outstanding was the 
debut of Jan Peerce as Alfredo in the 
Saturday afternoon ‘Traviata’. Other 
debuts were those of Kurt Baum and 
Gerhard Pechner in ‘Rosenkavalier’ and 
Mona Paulee in ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’. The 
sudden death of Gennaro Papi resulted 
in Ettore Panizza being called upon to 
conduct the ‘Traviata’, though he had 
presided over the revival of ‘L’Elisir 
d’Amore’ the night before and was 
scheduled to conduct ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’ that evening. 


Walter Conducts ‘Orfeo’ 
Gluck’s ‘Orteo’ was the new _ season's 
second opera on the evening of Wednes- 
day, Nov. 26. The cast: 


SE ae SE Kahacey dt od ye Kerstin Thorborg 
SEEPS OLE CTC CETEEE Jarmila Novotna 
BEE danni honeertaactecrcause Marita Farell 
Un’ Ombra Felice..........Annamary Dickey 


Guest Conductor, Bruno Walter. 
Stage Director, Herbert Graf. 
Chorus Master, Fausto Cleva. 
Choeographer, Laurent Novikoff. 

This was Mr. Walter’s first assumption 
of the duties which at the earlier perform- 
ances of the current production had been 
entrusted, first, to Artur Bodanzky, and 
after that conductor’s death, to Erich 
Leinsdorf. The opera had been out of the 
repertoire for a season, in which Gluck 
was represented by his later ‘Alceste’. 

Mr. Walter made a number of changes. 
He restored the Overture, which his im- 
mediate predecessors had left unplayed. 
Though it is far from the best of Gluck, 
it seemed worth doing on this occasion. 





Scenes were re-grouped, so that the per- 
formance was in three acts instead of four. 
Connecting the Inferno and the Elysian 
fields was an instrumental interlude re- 
putedly taken from some of the unused 
ballet music. There was a generous cut in 
the music of the scene when Amore takes 
pity on Orfeo, after the second death of 
EKuridice, who was brought back to’ life 
again in the festive final scene, rather than 
on the way back from the underworld. 
Though not in her best voice, Mme. 
Thorborg brought to her portrayal its cus- 
tomary dignity and sincerity. For once, 
‘Che faro’ was taken at its rightful tempo. 
The Euridice of Mme. Novotna possessed 
its now familiar charm. The Misses Farell 
and Dickey sang pleasantly. Not much 
could be said in favor of the new ballet, 
which was tentative and not very captivat- 
ing of movement in the scene of the Ely- 
sian fields. But in the fine-grained playing 
of the orchestra, the wellnigh flawless bal- 
ance as between singers and orchestra, and 
in the sustaining of the lofty, elegiac mood, 
Mr. Walter’s achievement lifted the per- 
formance high out of routine. ‘- 


Peerce Makes Debut in ‘La Traviata’ 


_ Verdi’s ‘Traviata’ was presented for the 
first time this season on the afternoon of 
Nov. 29 with the following cast: 


Violetta..... Sees noabetycewseat Jarmila Novotna 
PUR, BOVWOES 00660 cccvescceses Thelma Votipka 
SRE Sadho pachicns seadtnes alae Helen Olheim 


SPE 


Ml 1 .-Jan Peerce (Debut) 
Giorgio Germont.. 


i ...Lawrence Tibbett 
SUN. oc600508 0.0 ...Alessio De Paolis 
ae Arthur Kent 
Marquis D’Obigny........ George Cehanovsky 
Bester Grenyil. .6..cccscccceces Louis D’Angelo 

Ballet principals: Monna Montes, Alexis 
Dolinoff and Leon Varkas. Choreography by 
Laurent Novikoff. 

Conductor, Ettore Panizza; stage director, 
Désiré Defrére; chorus master, Fausto Cleva. 





Many persons in the capacity audience 
must have recognized that Mr. Panizza was 
conducting rather than the expected Gen- 
naro Papi. It was not until after the per-- 
formance, however, that the sudden and 
tragic death of Mr. Papi was learned. The 
cast was informed only that Mr. Papi was 


(Continued on page 12) 
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McARTHUR CONDUCTS 
DENVER SYMPHONY 


Wins Triumph Upon Return to 
Home City to Appear as 
Guest Conductor 


Denver, Cot., Dec. 2.—A_ personal 
triumph was scored by Edwin McArthur 
in his homecoming celebration when he 
appeared as guest conductor of the Den- 
ver Symphony at 
the Municipal 
Auditorium on 
Nov. 27. This was 
the first opportu- 
nity Denver has 
had to welcome her 
gifted son as a con- 
ductor and _ the 
audience, which 
crowded the audi- 
torium, gave full 
vent to enthusiasm, 
expressing appre- 
ciation of his ex- 
cellent work. 

Mr. McArthur chose a _ program 
which was well adapted to the capabili- 
ties of the organization, and he had the 
enthusiastic response of the players. 
The concert opened with the Overture 
to ‘Rosamunde’ by Schubert and set the 
pace for the rest of the program ad- 
mirably. This was followed by the 
Haydn ‘London’ Symphony, which the 
conductor interpreted with charm and 
excellent taste. The first half of the 
program closed with the symphonic 
poem, ‘Kubla Khan’ by Griffes. Again 
the orchestra brought out the subtlety 
of the varying moods of the composer 
in a thoroughly delightful fashion. 

The last half of the program was de- 
voted to Wagnerian selections in which 
Mr. McArthur demonstrated his thor- 
ough and scholarly understanding of the 
music of Wagner and gave stirring in- 
terpretations of the Prelude to ‘Die 
Meistersinger’, Vorspiel and ‘Liebestod’ 
from “Tristan and Isolde’, ‘Good Friday 
Spell’ from ‘Parsifal’, and the Overture 
to ‘Der Fliegende Hollander’. 

The program was an exciting one but 
the orchestra arose to the occasion and 
gave Mr. McArthur of its best. At the 
close of the concert, the conductor was 
called back again and again to respond 
to the enthusiastic welcome of the au- 
dience. We sincerely hope that Mr. 
Tureman will invite Mr. McArthur 
back again at no distant date to serve as 
guest conductor at another concert. 

Joun C. KENDEL 





Edwin McArthur 





Porter Smith Conducts Symphonietta in 
Garden City 


GARDEN City, L. I., Dec. 5.—Porter 
Smith conducted a newly formed Sym- 
phonietta made up of fourteen members 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony at an initial concert in the Gar- 
den City Hotel on Nov. 14. The pro- 
gram included Mozart’s ‘Impresario’ 
Overture; Mozart’s violin Concerto in 
D Minor with Mr. Smith as soloist and 
Harry Farbman taking over the baton; 
Respighi’s Old Airs and Dances for the 
Lute, Suite No. 1; Mr. Smith’s ‘La- 
ment’, after Walt Whitman’s ‘Sea 
Drift’; and Maganini’s ‘Ornithological 
Suite’. 





Beecham Plans Northwest Mozart 
Festival 
SeaTTLe, Dec. 5.—Plans for a gigan- 
tic Mozart festival for the Northwest 
are nearly completed. The festival, to 
follow the pattern for such festivals in 
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England, will be the first of its kind 
presented in the United States. One 
concert will be an operatic festival con- 
cert at the Civic Auditorium with large 
chorus, soloists and the Seattle orches- 
tra assisting. There will be ten per- 
formances in all, opening with a lecture 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, illustrated 
with piano selections. 

The testival will take the orchestra to 
several of the surrounding cities. 


N. D. B. 


BEECHAM OFFERS 
SEATTLE NOVELTIES 


Virgil Thomson Symphony Has 
Premiere—Betty Humby 
Soloist in Mozart 

SEATTLE, Dec. 2.—In the brief period 
he has been here, Sir Thomas Beecham 
has made evident his extraordinary 
ability to get what he wants from the 
orchestra. Each concert is a revelation 
of progress. 

The first special concert, arranged to 
accommodate those who were unable to 
procure seats for the regular series, was 
given on Nov. 7. Betty Humby, Eng- 
lish pianist played Mozart’s Concerto 
No. 24 in C Minor. The poetic quality 
of the music was beautifully expressed. 
Of uncommon interest was the Handel 
Suite, ‘Origin of Design’, arranged by 
Sir Thomas, six movements of ex- 
quisite beauty, with sweeping harmonies 
and delicate nuances It received spon- 
taneous applause. Other works were, 
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Bronze Head of Composer and 
Educator Unveiled at Cere- 
monies in Recognition of East- 
man School’s Twentieth Anni- 
versary 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 3—The Uni- 
versity of Rochester invited .a large 
number of representative citizens and 
music lovers of the city to be present 
at the unveiling of a bronze head of Dr. 
Howard Hanson, in the upper corridor 
of the Eastman School on Nov. 19. The 
head was by a New York artist, Mlle. 
Guitou Knoop. 

The presentation was made in recog- 
nition of the Eastman School’s twen- 
tieth anniversary, by the board of mana- 
gers of the school, president Alan Val- 
entine of the University of Rochester 
officiating at the ceremonies. Dr. Val- 
entine read a telegram of regret from 


Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 


Mendelssohn’s ‘Fingal’s Cave’ Overture, 
Boccherini’s Symphony in C, No. 3, 
heard locally for the first time; Delius’s 
Intermezzo from the opera ‘Hassan’, 
Elgar’s Serenade for strings and a bril- 
liant reading of excerpts from ‘Damna- 
tion of Faust’ by Berlioz. 

The third subscription concert inclu- 
ded three works new to Seattle audi- 
ences: The beautiful Haydn Symphony 
in E Flat, No. 99; Sibelius’s Symphony 
in C, No. 7, Op. 105, a stirring symphony 
in one movement, which triumphantly 
carried the audience to rare heights; 
and Elgar’s Overture, ‘Cockaigne’, Op. 
40, which moved along merrily, at an 
energetic pace. In response to many 
requests, Miss Humby again played the 
Mozart Concerto No. 24. Again she 
won the audience and returned to the 
stage for many tributes. 

The concert of Nov. 
pre-Christmas season. 

Seattle Pianist Hailed 

Of special interest was the anpear- 
ance of Randolph Hokanson, young 
Seattle pianist. His selection was the 
Delius Concerto in C Minor. His play- 
ing was smooth and assured, but more 
restraint on the part of the orchestra, 
would have aided. He won rousing ap- 
plause. His encore was the Myra Hess 
arrangement of the Bach Fantasy in C. 
This was played with almost reverent 
delicacy. 

The first orchestral work was another 
arrangement by Sir Thomas, the Han- 
del Suite, ‘The Faithful Shepherd’. The 
seven movements are delightfully var- 
ied. The incidental flute solo, ‘Pastor- 
ale’, was played by an outstanding mem- 


17 closed the 


SCHOOL HONORS HANSON 


Dr. Alan Valentine, 
President of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, 
Congratulates Dr. 
Howard Hanson, Di- 
rector of the Eastman 
School of Music, at 
the Unveiling of a 
Bronze Head of Dr. 
Hanson, While Guitou 
Knoop, Sculptress 
Looks On 





Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony, at inability to be 
present, which extended his felicita- 
tions to Dr. Hanson. Dr. Hanson’s 
ability in dealing with problems of 
school administration was praised by 
Charles F. Hutchison of the board of 
managers, and M. Herbert Eisenhart, 
also of the board, called Dr. Hanson “a 
regular guy.” 

Dr. Hanson, ii response, said he was 
touched by the action of the University, 
and promised his continued devotion 
toward developing a great music center 
for the United States in Rochester. This 
year, he said, marked his twenty-fifth 
anniversary in teaching. Mlle. Knoop, 
a Russian by birth, but a French citizen, 
has made portrait busts of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, Frederick Stock of the Chicago 
Orchestra, Katherine Cornell, actress, 
and of the Duchess of Windsor. Mlle. 
Knoop was present at the ceremonies. 

Mary Ertz WI1Li 


ber of the orchestra, Frank Horsfall. 
Virgil Thomson’s Symphony in C, 
No. 2, was given its world premiere at 
this concert. It is a tricky orchestral 
score, folkish in style, and reminiscent 
of the ubiquitous little German band in 
the comedy of operas of two decades 
ago. It is pert and witty, and not too 
profound. It was cleverly played. The 
program closed with the powerful 
Tchaikovsky fantasia, ‘Francesca da 
Rimini’. It was a superb concert. 
Nan D. Bronson 


BUFFALO ORCHESTRA 
LAUNCHES CONCERTS 


Franco Autori, Entering Sixth 
Season as Conductor, Leads 
Auspicious Opening 
BuFFaLo, N. Y., Dec. 5.—The first 
concert of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
was an auspicious opening, proving, as 
it did, that the orchestra has grown sub- 
stantially in musical stature. The 
largest audience to attend one of the 








regular symphony 
concerts in Klein- 
hans Music Hall 
was not slow to 
show its apprecia- 
tion and_ enthusi- 
asm. 


Under the artist- 
ic, authoritative 
direction of Fran- 
co Autori, entering 
his sixth consecu- 
tive year as con- 
ductor, the orches- 
tra played a pro- 
gram consisting of 
Beethoven’s ‘Leon- 
ore Overture’ No. 
3, Strauss’s ‘Death and Transfiguration,’ 
and the Franck Symphony. The play- 
ing showed that the orchestra had 
gained immeasurably in tone quality, 
elasticity, in ability to mold a phrase, 
and in dramatic drive. The tone quality, 
especially in the strings, has become at 
once warmer and freer. Nuance and 
rhythm were excellently proportioned. 

There have been numerous additions 
to the personnel of the organization, in- 
cluding a new concertmaster, Max 
Miller, who takes the place of Josepli 
Wincenc, who resigned because of radio 
commitments. Among the additions 
must be mentioned Walter Kessler, 
English horn-player, who already has 
made his presence felt with his fine tone 
and musicianly playing. 

THEODOLINDA C. Boris 


MUSIC IN PORTLAND 





Franco Autori 








Lemay Continues Broadcast Series— 
String Group Makes Debut 

PorTLAND, ORE., Nov. 20.—Paul 
Lemay led the Portland Symphony 
in the 733rd consecutive weekly Stand- 
ard Symphony broadcast recently. The 
audience, taxing the capacity of the 
Benson Polytechnic Auditorium, en 
joyed a program of works by Smetana, 
Jarnefelt, Van Arooij, Schumann, 
Brahms, Debussy-Caillet, Taylor, Car- 
michael-Klickman and Gould. 

A string group of thirteen pieces. 
assembled by Benjamin M. Goodsell 
made its first appearance in the Neigh 
bors of Woodcraft hall on Oct. 27. Mr 
Goodsell and Carl Denton were the 
conductors, presenting charming music 
of the Eighteenth Century. Mary An: 
Goodsell played a concerto by Nardini 
Mr. and Mrs. Goodsell were heard it 
a concerto by Vivaldi. a is 
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CHRISTIAN SINDING, NORWEGIAN COMPOSER, DIES AT 85 





Noted Musician Who Shared with Grieg and Sibelius a Place of 
Honor Among Scandinavian Composers, Passes in Oslo—Was a 


Member of Faculty of Eastman School of Music in Rochester 


for One Season—Granted Pension by Norwegian Government 


SLO, Dec. 5.—Christian Sinding, 

one of the most important of Scan- 
dinavian composers who shared with 
Grieg and Sibelius the honors given 
composers of the great Northland, and 
who taught for a year at the East- 
man School of Music in Rochester, N. 
Y., died at his home here on Dec. 3. 
He was nearly eighty-six years old. 

Christian Sinding was born in Konigs- 
berg about forty miles from Oslo, Jan. 
11, 1856. His father, a minerologist, 
died while still fairly young, and the 
son was left to the care of an uncle 
who wished him to become a _ shoe- 
maker. Two of his brothers achieved 
distinction in artistic fields, Stefan be- 
coming a sculptor, and Otto a marine 
painter. A huge canvas by the latter, 
entitled ‘The North Sea’ was one of 
the features of the Fine Arts Building 
at the Chicago Exposition in 1893. 

He showed an aptitude for mathe- 
matics at school but on leaving, in 
order to escape becoming a cobbler, ap- 
prenticed himself to a piano manufac- 
turer in Christiania, now Oslo. He also 
started music lessons at this time with 
L. M. Lindeman, and then went to the 
Leipzig Conservatory where he studied 
with Reinecke, Jadassohn, Schradieck 
and Kretzschmar. He did much study 
by himself and worked in Berlin and 
Dresden and in Munich from 1880 to 
1882. His first completed work, a piano 
sonata, he is said to have burned up as 
it displeased him. This was only one 
of a number of sacrifices of work to 
his self-critical faculty. 


Teaches at Eastman School 


After 1882 he made his home in 
Christiania, excepting the year 1921- 
1922, when he was a member of the 
faculty of the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic in Rochester, N. Y., a post Sibelius 
had contracted to take but later re- 
quested to be released from on the 
grounds of ill health. Except for this 
year of teaching Sinding gave up 
his entire time to composition after set- 
tling in Oslo, and in 1915 he was 
granted a pension by the Norwegian 
government. 

While in the United States he said 
once that it was something of a detri- 
ment to be the composer of a popular 
classic such as his ‘Rustling of Spring’, 
which was widely played at the turn of 
the century. Had this work been pub- 
lished upon a royalty basis it would 
have made him a wealthy man. Xaver 
Scharwenka made the same remark 
about his own ‘Polish Dance’ which 
almost every pianist must have played 
at some time or other. By 1925, ‘Rust- 
le of Spring’ had been re-published 
fifty times in the United States alone. 

The premiere of his opera, “The Holy 
Mount’ in Dessau excited considerable 
interest. The score was dedicated to 
Arthur Shattuck, the American pianist. 
The German correspondent of the New 
York Times, writing of the premiere 
said: ‘The music is dramatic and lyric 
by turns, but melodious throughout, 
with magnificent orchestration.” 

The Second Symphony in D was in- 


troduced to the United States by Josef 
Stransky at a concert of the New York 
Philharmonic on March 13, 1919. It 
was said at the time to be “melodious 
and song like and in style not unlike 
Schubert. The Violin and Piano Suite 
in D Minor had been played for the 
first time in this country by Alexander 
Petschnikoff in Beethoven Hall, New 
York, in 1910. It was well received and 
was considered “well written and grate- 
ful.” 

With Grieg and Sibelius, Sinding 
shared the celebrity of Scandinavian 
composition. His work has been said 
to be “fluent, ingenuous and winning. 
If not markedly profound, his compo- 
sitions are broader in sympathy and less 
strictly national than those of Grieg”. 
In this country he is best known by 
his ‘Rustle of Spring’ and the song, 
‘Sylvelin’ which at one time figured on 
many concert programs. His Symphony 
in F was first produced by Arthur 
Nikisch at a Gewandhaus Concert in 
Leipzig in 1921. He wrote many com- 
positions for violin and piano, piano 
solos and more than 200 songs as well 
as chamber music, choruses and or- 
chestral works. The opus numbers of 
his published works runs to 126, and 
there were ten additional works with- 





out opus numbers, largely song groups 
which raised the total to nearly 200. 


Walter Wilson Cobbett, writing in 


his ‘Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber 
Music’ says of Sinding’s Piano Quin- 
tet: ‘In one respect Sinding’s quintet 
is among the most remarkable pieces 
in the chamber music repertory. Like 
Mendelssohn’s music to ‘Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream’, it is an achievement of 
early youth, yet the epitome of a life- 
time of creative work. It has radiated 
life and heat to the composer’s own 
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SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY MARKS BIRTHDAY 





Orchestra’s Thirtieth Year 
Celebrated by Gala Fete 
in Civic Auditorium 


SAN Francisco, Dec. 4.— The San 
Francisco Symphony celebrated its thir- 
tieth birthday on Dec. 2 with a gala fete 
in the Civic Auditorium. Candle- 
lighted tables on the lower floor at 
which supper was served, made a fan- 
tastic picture for symphony goers unac- 
customed to such sights. Hundreds sat 
at tables placed in the boxes at both 
sides of the hall and thousands filled 
every available balcony seat to hear the 
popular program provided by Pierre 
Monteux and the orchestra; the Kath- 
erine Dunham Dancers (aided by their 
jazz orchestra); and to, see and hear 
Brian Aherne as narrator for ‘Peter 
and Wolf’, the one non-dance number of 
the program. 

This birthday celebration was spon- 
sored jointly by the Art Commission, 
the Musical Association, the Musicians 
Union Local No. 6 and the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. The or- 
chestra, conductor, and Mr. Aherne 
donated their services for the occasion 
which was marked by the usual speeches 
from civic officials. 

It was also marked by unusual 
speeches—and a telegram of congratu- 
lations from Arturo Toscanini to Mrs. 
Leonora Wood Armsby, managing di- 
rector and president of the Musical As- 
sociation. The surprise speeches came 
by courtesy of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., which relayed specially re- 
corded greetings commemorating the 


event from Alfred Hertz, who would 
have shared the conductorial duties with 
Pierre Moneux had his physicians per- 
mitted; and from Rudolph Ganz, Igor 
Stravinsky, John Barbirolli, and Walter 
Damrosch, 


The program began with ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’. Then there was the 
contrast provided by a jump from waltz 
to swing: ‘Tales from the Vienna 
Woods’ being followed immediately by 
a dance suite known as ‘Le Jazz Hot’ 
by the Katherine Dunham Dancers ac- 
companied by their jazz band. Then 
came the ‘Waltz of the Flowers’ from 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite—and 
Prokofieff’s ‘Peter and the Wolf’ with 
Mr. Aherne as story-teller. Strolling 
serenaders made music among the tables 
during intermission, adding an appro- 
priate and delightful touch to the occa- 
sion, 

Following the intermission came the 
surprise radio feature, Strauss’s in- 
evitable ‘Blue Danube’, and a Rumba 
Suite featuring the Dunham dancers in 
a Concert Rumba and ‘Rumba with a 
Little Jive Mixed In’ followed by what 
proved to be the grand climax or at 
least the show-stopping event of the 
evening: a Mexican Rumba to the 
music of Harl MacDonald’s Rumba 
Symphony played by the orchestra, Mr. 
Monteux conducting. It was an artis- 
tic triumph of dance-symphony collabo- 
ration and only the lateness of the hour 
prevented its repetition. Last, but not 
least, came Ravel’s ‘La Valse’, the re- 
corded strains of which had greeted 
early arrivals in the foyer. 

The occasion also brought a gracious 
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Left: Christian Sinding: A Recent 

Camera Portrait. Above: The Com- 

poser at the Door of His Home at 
Wergelands Grotto, Oslo 


subsequent works, so that he has been 
seldom impelled to fresh departures.” 

In the same work M. M. Ulfrstad 
wrote: 


“Grieg’s style was a combination of 
national melody with Schumann tech- 
nique. Sinding’s style became a com- 
bination of national melody and Wag- 
nerian technique. His music is optimis- 
tic, virile, and of epic strength and 
breadth. Whilst Grieg’s music was an 
echo from the mountains, their mourn- 
ful moods and poetic idylls, Sinding’s 
is an echo from the sea that dashes 
against the rocks. In his music are 
heard the storm, the thunder of the 
waves, and the daring of the vikings.” 


Cree TCC 


speech from Mr. Monteux. He paid 
deserved tribute to Alfred Hertz who 
had conducted the San Francisco Sym- 
phony for fifteen years (applause for 
which was acknowledged by Mrs. 
Hertz, who was present) and he also 
introduced three members of the or- 
chestra who appeared in the original 
San Francisco Symphony which played 
its first concert on Dec. 8, 1911. The 
three charter members are Nathan Fire- 
stone, now solo viola; Rudolph Kirs, 
cellist; and Paul Roth, horn player. 
Marjory M. FIsHER 





GRIFFITH FOUNDATION 
PLANS YOUTH FESTIVAL 





‘Daniel Boone’ Ballet, Orchestral 
Program and Play Scheduled 
for Christmas Season 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 5.—A _ novel 
feature, expanding the youth program 
begun by the Griffith Music Founda- 
tion last year, has been announced for 
presentation during the Christmas va- 
cation. 

Dec. 26 will see a performance of 
‘Daniel Boone’, a ballet in three acts, 
by the Edwin Strawbridge company. 
In appearances of this group before high 
school audiences in northern New Jer- 
sey recently, this ballet was adjudged of 
particular interest to youthful audiences. 
On Dec, 29 the Foundation will feature 
Lorin Maazel, child conductor, at the 
head of a local orchestra in a program 
intended for children. The culmination 
of the Youth Festival will come on Dec. 
30, with a full professional stage pro- 
duction of Barrie’s ‘Peter Pan’. 








Los Angeles 


Tr enanents 
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Participants in Los 
Angeles Bach Festival: 
(Above, Left to Right) 
Ralph Pierce, Pianist; 
Arthur Leslie Jacobs 
(Seated), Musical Di- 
rector; Mary V. Halla- 
way, President of Pro 
Musica; Lili Bonvalot, 
Pianist, and Cecil Bon- 
valot, Viola. (Right) 
Soloists in the ‘Coffee 
Cantata’ (Right to 
Left) Are Julian 
Lieban, Tenor; Clare 
Bruns, Pianist; Fern 
Sayre, Soprano, and 
Merwyn Daut, Bass 


et 








BACH FESTIVAL’ IS DIRECTED BY JACOBS 





Chorales, Cantatas and B Minor 
Mass Sung—Zadel Skolovsky 
Appears in Recital 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 28.—The annual 
Bach Festival at the First Congrega- 
tional Church consisted of three days 
of music by the master. On Nov. 
13 Arthur Leslie Jacobs led the 
Cathedral Choir in chorales and can- 
tatas with Alexander Borisoff, ‘cellist 
playing the Suite No. 3 and an Air. 
Robert Elmore, organist and St. Luke’s 
Choristers led by William Ripley Dorr 
gave the program on Nov. 14 and on 
Nov. 15 at four. Cecil Bonvalot, vio- 
list; Lili Bonvalot, pianist; Ralph 
Pierce, pianist; Fern Sayre, soprano; 
Julian Lieban, tenor, and Merwyn 
Dant, bass, appeared. Most of the 
Mass in B Minor was the final effort 
in the evening of Nov. 15. 

A highlight of the festival was the 
performance of the ‘Coffee Cantata’ by 
Fern Sayre, soprano; Julian Lieban, 
tenor, arid Merwyn Dant, bass. Claire 
Bruno was the pianist. The Cantata was 
sung in costume and with acting. Miss 
Sayre is a distinguished Bach singer. 
Ralph Pierce, pianist, gave an excellent 
account of the ‘Italian Concerto’ on the 
afternoon program of Nov. 15 and the 
English additions to the large music cir- 
cle of Southern California, Cecil and 
Lili Bonvalot, violist and pianist, played 
effectively the Sonata No. 2 for viola 
da gamba and the G Major Sonata for 
violin and figured bass, which Mr. 


Bonvalot transcribed for viola and 
piano. 

Zadel Skolovsky, young pianist who 
started in Los Angeles with Godowsky 
and also studied at the Curtis Institute, 
gave his first concert in the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium on Nov. 13. He 
played a comprehensive program in- 
cluding the Bach-Busoni Organ Toc- 
cata, Sonata in B Minor by Chopin, 
Brahms’s Variations on a Paganini 
theme and smaller numbers by Ravel, 
Villa-Lobos, Godowsky and Stravinsky. 
His tone and exceptional musicality 
drew praise from critics and his tech- 
nical achievements fascinated his audi- 
ence. He has too many mannerisms 
which handicap him physically and 
therefore technically, but personal mag- 
netism and skill held a large audience. 





STOCK LEADS IN TOLEDO 


Visit Paid by Chicago Symphony—Local 
Orchestra Plays 

ToLepo, Dec. 2.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony, under the baton of Frederick 
Stock, delighted a large audience in the 
Peristyle of the Art Museum on 
Dec. 1 in a program which inclu- 
ded Beethoven’s ‘Coriolanus’ Overture, 
Schubert’s Seventh Symphony, Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’ and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Capriccio Espag- 
nol’. 

The Toledo Symphony, directed by 
George King Raudenbush, gave a mem- 
bers’ concert last week in the Peristyle. 


H. M. C. 
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OPENING CONCERTS 


Philharmonic Opens Its Season 
with Horowitz Playing in 
Rachmaninoff Wor k 
Los ANGELES, Dec. 1.—The opening 
concerts of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic were conducted by John Barbi- 
rolli on Nov. 20 and 21. Vladimir Ho- 
rowitz played the Rachmaninoff third 
Concerto on this program and Mr. Bar- 
birolli chose Randall Thompson’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 and Elgar’s Introduction 
and Allegro for quartet and orchestra 

of strings. 

There were crowded audiences in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium for Thanks- 
giving night and the next afternoon and 
the enthusiasm for Mr. Barbirolli and 
Mr. Horowitz was expressed in long 
applause. The orchestra was on the 
stage and standing for the National An- 
them when the curtain went up, pre- 
senting a major symphony organization 
in a new setting, a welcome change in 
color and arrangement of players from 
last season. 

Elgar Work a Novelty 


Mr. Barbirolli returned to the old 
section-rehearsal plan of the founder, 
Walter Henry Rothwell, and the or- 
chestra exhibited the results with ex- 
ceptional string playing, clean passage 
work and tone that came from depths, 
not just surface. The Elgar work was 
new here. The first chair men, Bronis- 
law Gimpel, Anthony Briglio, Emile 
Ferir and the new first ’cellist, Lauri 
Kennedy, were enjoyed in solo parts. 
Mr. Gimpel is a young virtuoso and not 
the type usually chained to the first desk 
of any orchestra. Mr. Briglio is the 
steady one. He has been a member with 
the musicianly Ferir, violist, of the 
Philharmonic since its beginning. 

The Thompson symphony had a 
warm reception. The melody and 
rhythm which characterized it were rec- 
ognized as distinctly American. Mr. 
Horowitz had a long ovation after the 
Rachmaninoff Concerto. His prodigious 
technique was not permitted to obscure 
his feeling for song and whatever po- 
etry Rachmaninoff put into this work. 
Living in Southern California, this 
frail-looking virtuoso has endeared 
himself to the public. 








Concert Version of ‘Faust’ Sung in 
Elizabeth 

EvizaBetH, N. J., Dec. 1.—A large 
and appreciative audience attended the 
first presentation of the tenth anniver- 
sary program of the Elizabeth Philhar- 
monic Society, a concert version of 
Gounod’s opera, ‘Faust’, given at the 
Masonic Auditorium. The orchestra 
was under the direction of August May, 
and the Rayon Quartet, J. Raymond 
Baine, tenor, heard in the title role; 
Louise Lincoln, soprano, as Marguer- 
ite; Paul Shiers as Mephistopheles, and 
Hilda May, soprano, as Siebel and 
Martha, sang excerpts from the opera 
in convincing and pleasing fashion. 





Walter-Huberman to Give Benefit 

The concert which Bruno Walter 
will conduct with ninety members of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phany and Bronislaw Huberman as vio- 
lin soloist, in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 21, 
is to be given for the benefit of the 
British American Ambulance Corps. 
Arranged under the auspices of the 
Austrian-American League, the con- 
cert will mark Mr. Huberman’s first 
important appearance in the United 
States in six years. 











John Barbirolli 





WERNER JANSSEN 
CONCERTS CONTINUE 


Roth Quartet Is Assisting 
Ensemble Playing Sin- 
fonie by Haydn 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 3.—The Werner 
Janssen concerts continued on Nov. 27 
with the Roth Quartet as soloists with 
the forty-five-piece chamber orchestra 
in the Ebell Theatre. Samuel Barber’s 
frothy Overture to ‘The School for 
Scandal’ was the youngest work on this 
program given by a young American 
conductor-composer with an orchestra 
of youthful musicians from the Holly- 
wood studios. 

Sibelius’s ‘Swan of Tuonela’ was the 
other contemporary work. The balance 
of the program was devoted to the 
classics: Schubert, Brahms and Haydn. 
The Brahms Variations and Fugue on 
a Handel theme, orchestrated by Ed- 
mund Rubbra, had a brilliant perform- 
ance. Rubbra has done a ticklish job 
with credit. The Janssen Orchestra 
players were exhibited to advantage, as 
individuals; Alfred Brain, Eudice Sha- 
piro, Cyrus Bernard among them, and 
as a well-trained ensemble. The varia- 
tions were enormously effective and the 
Fugue a stunning climax. 


The Roth Quartet and the orchestra 
did the Sinfonia Concertante which 
Haydn wrote in London for violin, 
‘cello, oboe and bassoon, accompanied 
by strings. The solo violin and ’cello 
have the best of it and Feri Roth and 
Oliver Edel, ’cellist, earned enthusiastic 
applause. Mr. Janssen has brought his 
small orchestra of carefully selected 
players to a state of capability that is 
surprising. This is the second season 
of its concerts. 








Dr. de Azevedo Lectures in Washington 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—Dr. Luis 
Heitor Correa de Azevedo, professor of 
music at the University of Brazil, 
South America, delivered a lecture on 
Nov. 23 in the Pan-American Union on 
his country’s music. Egydeo de Castor e 
Silva gave piano illustrations. An au 
thority on the colonial and folk music of 
his country, Dr. Azevedo will act as 
consultant on Brazilian music at the 
Pan-American Union until his return 
to South America in January. 

A. T. M. 
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Dear Musical America: 


Most of us were prepared to have 
the critics pounce upon the substitution 
of a tenor for a soprano or a contralto 
in the role of Octavian when the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company gave its English 
performance of the Strauss ‘Rosenka- 
valier’. But Jerome D. Bohm of the 
New York Herald Tribune was not an- 
noyed. To the contrary, he wrote that 
this proved to be a most satisfactory 
procedure and that, so far as he was 
concerned, he would never witness an- 
other ‘Rosenkavalier’ without wishing 
to have the part of the rose-bearer im- 
personated by a male singer. 

“The question which arose in my 
mind when I first heard of this plan,” 
he says, in discussing the Philadelphia 
innovation, “was first of all a musical 
one. Would the music which Strauss 
has penned for Octavian if voiced by 
a tenor blend sufficiently well with the 
soprano voices of Sophie and the 
Marschallin, especially in the third act 
trio, to convey the composer’s intentions 
veraciously without damage to tonal 
and dynamic values? After listening 
carefully to the trio sung just this way 
I have come to the conclusions that 
Strauss’s creation loses none of its in- 
trinsic loveliness thereby and in fact 
gains in dramatic conviction.” 

After Bohm, the man I would most 
like to hear from is Richard Strauss. 

* * * 


With many who exalted him more 
as a conductor than I possibly could 
do, I salute Gennaro Papi. He was a 
faithful soul, who shrugged away ad- 
verse criticisms and did his job, night 
after night, according to his lights and 
his capacities. Singers liked him and 
the way he “accompanied” them. The 
critics quite generally didn’t, because, 
as they saw it, “accompanying” was not 
the real business of a conductor. You 
may remember that Emma Eames, in 
her book of recollections, slammed Tos- 
canini for the very reason that critics 
have praised him. He was not, from 
her point of view, a good accompanist. 

Probably today there are more singers 
ready to admit that the realization of a 
musical score demands more of a con- 
ductor than providing the right sort of 
support for the voices than there were 
in the heyday of Mme. Eames. We have 
become used to symphony conductors in 
opera. The success of Bruno Walter 
at the Metropolitan is illustrative of 
this. We expect him to accomplish 
than “accompany” the 
We expect, in fact, that the 


much more 
singers. 


singers will be fitted into his general 
musical scheme, rather than he into 
theirs. And we are likely to judge the 
capacities of a new conductor much 
more by what he gets out of the orches- 
tra, than by how he tones it down or 
builds it up in order to serve the vo- 
calists in the way that suits them best. 
In other words, we expect of a good 
opera conductor that he will have the 
superior musical capacities of the good 
symphonic conductor. 

Still, something of the old line of cleav- 
age remains. Hence the disagreements 
about poor Papi. No one expected him 
to conduct symphonies. When he was 
entrusted with a score like Montemezzi’s 
‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’, which has a 
symphonic texture, he was plainly out 
of his element. But in the old aria type 
of Italian opera, like ‘Il Barbiere’ or 
‘La Traviata’, he was on firm ground. 
He knew the traditions and he knew what 
was expected of the vocalists. He played 
no favorites in adjusting his orchestra 
to the needs of those on the stage, 
though sometimes I sensed something of 
discouragement in his demeanor as if 
he were saying: “I do my best, and 
what thanks do I get for it?” Like as 
not the next day’s reviews would take 
him for a ride. Still it is something to 
have one’s confreres speak up for a 
conductor in the way those who worked 
with Gennaro Papi speak up for him. 
I have seen the eyes of singers flash 
when they heard him criticised and have 
heard them defend him in angry tones. 
And I have no doubt that many Metro- 
politan subscribers—particularly those 
who think of opera as primarily a 
vehicle for singers, and who are not 
much concerned with the orchestra— 
will miss him. 

On the Monday night after Mr. 
Papi’s death, Erich Leinsdorf conduc- 
ted in his memory the Masonic “Trauer- 
musik” of Mozart, while the audience 
stood. A distinguished gentleman who 
is one of the Metropolitan’s inveterates 
turned to me and said: “Too bad the 
little fellow couldn’t have known while 
he was alive how much we all thought 
of him. We took him for granted and 
never made any fuss over him.” Then 
he added something about Papi having 
been one of the greatest conductors the 
house had known. That to me, was 
fantastic. But I could appreciate the 
warmth with which it was said and 
share in the kindly and sorrowful feel- 
ings that prompted the tribute. 

2 * 


Again I am brought back to one of the 
eternal criticisms of conductors; though, 
let me hasten to add, this has nothing 
to do with the late Gennaro Papi. The 
fault found with conductors by the 
ordinary listener is that they make the 
orchestra too loud. Where there is so 
much smoke there probably is fire. 
Possibly much of the playing is too 
loud. Certainly, there is no call for 
banging and over-blowing. An opera 
orchestra, like a symphony orchestra, 
should be transparent, not thick and 
turbid. But there are different kinds 
of loudness. And when a composer 
marks passages to be plaved fortissimo, 
nothing but fortissimo will do. 

The trouble is that those who think 
of opera primarily in terms of the 
voices of the stage principals are likely 
either not to know what the composer 
intended or to be altogether too will- 
ing to sacrifice those intentions for the 
sake of the singers. That, I think any 
good musician will agree, is wrong. 
Every work has, or should have, its 
scale of dynamics. The loud parts must 
be louder than the soft parts. The loud 
cannot be made soft, any more than 
the soft can be made loud, just for the 
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sake of a particular artist in a par- 
ticular spot. To hold the orchestra 
down because some singer happens to 
have a weaker voice than his or her 
associates in a particular cast, and thus 
throw everything out of alignment, is 
a fundamentally inartistic procedure. 
Hence the importance of casting to- 
gether singers of approximately the 
same weight of voice in the first place. 

Sometimes, of course, it doesn’t mat- 
ter much what is done about the “ac- 
companiment” of a particular air in old 
school Italian or French opera. But it 
is ridiculous to expect a conductor in a 
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to thank for calling it to all our atten- 
tions. On page 42 of the compendium 
‘Be Your Own Music Critic’, made up 
of last year’s Carnegie Hall lectures, the 
Metropolitan general manager is quo- 
ted as speaking of his first appearance 
in the hall. “That,” he says, “took place 
many years ago under the direction of 
Dr. Frank Damrosch, in an unforget- 
table performance of Handel’s ‘Elijah’ ”. 
From now on, Mr. Donoghue has the 
floor. Mr. Donoghue: “I can’t find that 
Handel wrote an ‘Elijah’. Now maybe 
Mr. Johnson meant Mendelssohn’s ‘Mes- 
siah’, But to call it ‘unforgettable’—! 





NAETCIES = 1 


Hager 





"Let's scram! | don't believe Isolde'’s coming." 


Wagnerian performance—or a Strauss, 
or even a late Verdi—to forego the 
symphonic upbuildings of particular 
passages. These must be considered in 
relation to what has gone before and 
what is to follow, rather than as a 
means of making inadequate voices 
sound adequate. 

We progress in our understanding 
and appreciation of opera, of course, 
as we learn to like different types of 
works that seek different ends and em- 
ploy different means. There are singers’ 
operas and there are operas in which 
the singers have to be thought of pri- 
marily in relation to the musical whole. 
It is not the business of a conductor to 
make a work over for the sake of its 
interpreters. It is their business to 
measure up to what the music demands 


of them. 
+ > + 


And by the bye, there were a few 
wrong things said in the newspapers 
about Mr. Papi and his passing. He 
did not “conduct Caruso in his last 
opera.” That last Caruso opera was 
‘La Juive’, not ‘La Forza del Destino’. 
Artur Bodanzky conducted. The per- 
formance took place on Christmas Eve 
—Dec. 24, 1920. In the cast with 
Caruso were Florence Easton, Orville 
Harrold and Léon Rothier. It is just 
as well not to let a slip of this kind 
pass unnoticed, since mistakes that once 
find their way into print are likely to 
be copied and may be repeated time 
without end. You will find their like 
in even the best of our musical dic- 
tionaries and encyclopaedias. 

2s @ 


Here’s one on Eddie Johnson, and I 
have John D. Donoghue, music editor 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News 


Eddie, ‘Be Your Own Music Critic’.” 
* * O* 

I have it on the authority of the head 
of the music department of one of our 
universities that the president of that 
institution recently had placed before 
him a proposal for the establishment of 
a course in “Swing”. The proposer 
pointed out that the students would be 
all for it, but that, unfortunately, most 
music educators know very little about 
the subject. Aside from practical train- 
ing in the playing of “Swing” instru- 
ments, copying and arranging of 
“Swing” scores, and real dance band 
experience, the course, as outlined, 
would deal with the history and the ap- 
preciation of “Swing.” There would 
be a study of origins, of New Orleans 
style, Chicago style, Kansas City style, 
Boogie Woogie, etc. 

I understand that the proposer also 
provided for constant correlation and 
integration with the other arts, “espe- 
cially the conventional music subject.” 
This would seem to be a very broad- 
minded proposal. No matter how heavy 
the emphasis on Boogie Woogie, the 
student would still be permitted to know 
that there existed such conventional 
music as that by Bach, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, Brahms, Wagner and 
Debussy. And as for Tchaikovsky, pre- 
sumably he still could be mentioned in 
polite society by those who could write 
you a twenty-page thesis on the Kansas 
City style. 

Anyway, it would be nice to be “cor- 


related”, opines your 
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Philharmonic Opens Ninth Sea- 
son—Thaviu, Fray and Brag- 
giotti, Adler, Are Soloists 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 5.°— The 
Kansas City Philharmonic, under the 
eminent conductorship of Karl Krueger, 
inaugurated its ninth season on Nov. 11 
and 12 in Music Hall of the Municipal 
Auditorium. Tension usually sensed at 
these opening symphonic events was 
further augmented by the playing of 
patriotic airs of the Army, Navy and 
Marine forces while uniformed officers 
and privates from Forts Leavenworth 
and Riley stood with the audience at 
formal attention. 

The opening Symphony was Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth. Mr. Krueger recreated 
this great music with stirring effect. 
The orchestra was exceptionally re- 
sponsive throughout the program which 
further offered Mozart’s Overture to 
‘The Magic Flute’, Stephen Foster’s 
‘Jeannie with the Light Brown Hair’ 
(Kenneth Winstead setting), Proko- 
fieff’s ‘Peter and the Wolf’ with Hale 
Phares, narrator, and Ravel’s ‘Bolero’. 

In less than three weeks the orchestra 
has performed on fourteen occasions. 
The second major pair of events fea- 
tured Samuel Thaviu, associate conduc- 
tor and concertmaster of the orchestra, 
in a masterly performance of the 
Brahms violin Concerto. Mr. Krueger 
and orchestra balanced this memorable 
accomplishment, holding standards con- 
sistently high. One might claim that 
there were two distinct programs for 
the evening with Fray and Braggiotti, 
duo-pianists, taking over after inter- 
mission. C. P. E. Bach’s Concerto for 
two pianos was followed by the pianists’ 
arrangement of Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody 
in Blue’. Every one seems to approve 
everything offered by these infectious 
entertainers in the lighter vein. 

Following in close order were four 


Young People’s concerts. Thousands of 





ANN ARBOR WELCOMES 
CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 





Rodzinski Conducts Sibelius Fifth, 
Debussy’s ‘Iberia’ and 
Weber Overture 

Ann Arsor, Dec. 1.—After an ab- 
sence of three years, Artur Rodzinski 
brought his Cleveland Orchestra to 
Ann Arbor for a matinee concert on 
Nov. 9. In spite of something lacking 
in the string section, the performance 
of the Sibelius Fifth Symphony was 
topnotch, as were also the readings of 
Debussy’s ‘Iberia’ and Weber’s ‘Eury- 
anthe’ Overture. The program ended 
with a “corny” orchestration of Jerome 
Kern’s ‘Show Boat’ music. 

Nov. 18 marked the return of those 
perennial favorites, Giovanni Martinelli 
and Ezio Pinza, who packed Hill Audi- 
torium for an entertaining recital. Mr. 
Martinelli started things going with a 
group by Schubert, Brahms and Puc- 
cini. Mr. Pinza then appeared in songs 
by Schubert as well as Schumann, To- 
relli and Sarti. It was regrettable that 
they only appeared once together, in 
Masini’s duet, ‘I Mulattieri’. Fritz Kit- 
zinger was the unusually fine accompa- 
nist. 

Charles A. Sink, president of the 
University Musical Society, has an- 
nounced soloists for the annual ‘Mes- 
siah’, scheduled for Dec. 14 in Hill 
Auditorium. They are Marie Wilkins, 
Edwina Eustis, Ernest McChesney and 
Douglas Beattie. Palmer Christian, 


whose Wednesday organ recitals are 


KRUEGER BEGINS NEW KANSAS CITY SERIES 
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Karl Krueger 


school children, prepared by Mabelle 
Glenn and associates, came to enjoy 
Mr. Krueger’s inimitable gift of per- 
formance and his charming narration. 
Following these events the Philhar- 
monic departed on tour. The opening 
event of the Topeka, Kan., series of 
eight concerts, Samuel Thaviu, violin 
soloist; two performances in Emporia, 
Lois Craft, harp soloist, and an evening 
performance in Maryville, Mo., were 
included in the tour. 

Larry Adler, harmonica virtuoso, was 
the featured soloist with the Philhar- 
monic on Noy. 30, first of a series of spe- 
cial Sunday afternoon concerts. About 
6,000 people thrilled to his phenomenal 
performance which included classical 
and popular selections. More encores 
followed before the audience departed 
the Arena. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


eee ' TILE 


again attracting crowds this year, will 
also assist in the ‘Messiah’. Thor John- 
son will conduct the Choral Union and 
University Symphony. H. M. C. 


GRAINGER IN MADISON 





Pianist Has to Repeat Concert on 
Second Evening to Accommodate 
Throngs 


Mapison, Wis., Dec. 5.—So large 
was the throng of music lovers who 
came to hear Percy Grainger as soloist 
with the Madison Civic Symphony and 
Civic Chorus under Sigfrid Prager in 
the Masonic Auditorium on Nov. 27 
that the pianist and composer had to 
stay over and make a second appear- 
ance the following evening. It was es- 
timated that 1,000 persons were turned 
away at the Thursday concert, which 
was the first of the season’s free civic 
music programs. 


Several of Mr. Grainger’s vocal and 
instrumental compositions were heard, 
including two excerpts from the suite 
‘In a Nutshell’; the Bach-Grainger 
‘Blithe Bells’; settings of folk songs by 
Mr. Grainger, ‘The Hunter in His 
Career’, ‘I’m Seventeen Come Sunday’, 
‘Australian Up-Country Song’ and a 
‘Tribute to Foster’. ‘Handel in the 
Strand’, ‘The Power of Love’ from the 
Danish Folk-Music Suite and Mr. 
Grainger’s setting of ‘Spoon River’ fol- 
lowed. Mr. Grainger visited the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Concert Band and 
the West High School music organiza- 
tions while he was in Madison. 








TORONTO SYMPHONY 
LAUNCHES SEASON 


Sir Ernest MacMillan Conducts 
—Jeanne Dusseau and Kath- 
leen Parlow Are Soloists 


Toronto, Can., Dec. 5.—The To- 
ronto Symphony, Sir Ernest MacMil- 
lan conductor, opened its 1941-42 
season on Oct. 28 in Massey Hall. The 
present season marks the twentieth year 
in the history of the present Symphony 
Orchestra. Ten subscription concerts 
will be given this year and in addition 
four children’s orchestral matinee con- 
certs. A new series of concerts for 
young people will be inaugurated this 
season, and will include four evening 
concerts at popular prices, for students 
in the High Schools and Collegiate . 
stitutes. The advance subscription sale 
is one of the largest in the history of 
the orchestra and Massey Hall has been 
filled to capacity at the three concerts 
already presented. 


The soloist at the initial concert was 
Jeanne Dusseau, soprano, one of Can- 
ada’s internationally known singers. 
Mme. Dusseau sang with the orchestra 
Schubert’s ‘Gretchen at the Spinning 
Wheel’ and ‘Floods of Spring’ by Rach- 
maninoff. Her major number was the 
aria ‘Ocean, thou Mighty Monster’ from 
‘Oberon’. The orchestra gave a first 
performance of ‘Mont Juic’, a suite of 
Catalan dances by the composer Benja- 
min Britten in collaboration with Len- 
nox Berkeley. As a memorial to Luigi 
von Kunitz, founder and conductor of 
the present orchestra, the program in- 
cluded: ‘Lento Elegiaco’ from the violin 
Concerto of von Kunits. Other works 
were: “The Hebrides’ by Mendelssohn 
and Symphony No. 4 in F Minor by 
Tchaikovsky. 


Britten Sinfonia Played 


The second concert of the orchestra 
on Nov. 11 featured the first perform- 
ance in Canada of Benjamin Britten’s 
‘Sinfonia da Requiem’. Sir Ernest 
prefaced the playing of this new com- 
position by reading an explanatory in- 
terpretation of the music. The orchestra 
gave a vital and dramatic presentation 
of the work. There is no doubt that 
there will be requests for further per- 
formances of this work. The program 
further included a Choral Prelude by 
Bach (transcribed by Ettore Mazzo- 
leni) ; ‘Idyll: The Banks of Green Wil- 
low’, Butterworth; Fantasia on a 
Theme of Thomas Tallis, Vaughan 
Williams ; Symphony No. 8 in B Minor, 
Schubert; ‘Overture 1812’, Tchaikov- 
sky. 

Kathleen Parlow, violinist, another 
Canadian musician who, because of the 
exigencies of the war, has returned to 
Canada after years of residence abroad, 
was soloist on Nov. 25. Miss Parlow 
played with the orchestra the Concerto 
in D by Tchaikovsky. In addition, Sir 
Ernest led the orchestra in the follow- 
ing: Overture to ‘Egmont’ and Sym- 
phony No. 4 in B Fiat, Beethoven; 
‘Overture to An Italian Comedy’, Ben- 
jamin; ‘L’Apres Midi d’un Faune’, De- 
bussy. Rosert H. Roserts 








Bailly and Robinor Play in Canada 


MonTREAL, CANADA, Dec. 5.—Louis 
Bailly and Genia Robinor, viola and 
piano duo, who have concertized exten- 
sively in Europe and America, appeared 
on Nov. 20 under the auspices of the 
Montreal Ladies Morning Musical Club 
at the Ritz Carlton. 











Sir Ernest MacMillan 


eeeaeneanennat ' 





OAKLAND SYMPHONY 
PLAYS 





Orley See Conducts Opening Program 
with Maria Stoesser as Soloist 

OAKLAND, CALIF., Dec. 1.—The Oak- 
land Symphony, Orley See conductor, 
opened its eighth season on Nov. 17 with 
the customary large crowd in attend- 
ance. Maria Stoesser, young Cali- 
fornia pianist, re- 
cently returned 
from study in New 
York and Chicago, 
played the Schu- 
mann Piano Con- 
certo with the or- 
chestra, both being 
in fine fettle and 
accord. Sound tech- 
nical equipment 
plus tonal delicacy 
brought enthusias- 
tic approval. 

The Western 
premier of Newton Pashley’s ‘Bells’ for 
chorus and orchestra sounded the con- 
temporary American note. Based on 
Poe’s poem of that name, the work is 
modern in treatment and follows the 
changing rhythmic pattern of the poem 
with telling effect. It is very fully or- 
chestrated, using the chorus more as an 
additional orchestral voice than as solo 
part. The composer was present to re- 
ceive plaudits. In tribute to the Dvorak 
centennial his ‘Carneval Overture’ was 
given a spirited performance. Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony concluded 
the program. There are many new faces 
in the orchestra this year, due to Army 
calls—but Mr. See has built a com- 
mendable ensemble in the fall rehearsals 
and the orchestra seems in better form 
than ever. A. F. 





Orley See 





Solomon Conducts Columbus Phil- 
harmonic in First Concert 


CoLumBus, O., Dec. 2.—Izler Solo- 
mon, conductor of the Illinois Sym- 
phony and the Woman’s Symphony of 
Chicago, has launched a third ensem- 
ble. He is conducting the Columbus 
Philharmonic in a series of three con- 
certs this season and tickets for the 
complete series have been sold out. The 
first program was given on Nov. 25 in 
Memorial Hall, and consisted of David 
Van Vactor’s Passacaglia and Fugue, 
Wassili Kalinnikov’s Symphony No. ! 
in G Minor, the Bach-Albert Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue, Strauss’s ‘Tales 
from the Vienna Woods’, and Dvorak’s 
Slavonic Dances, Nos. 7 and 8. K. 
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Performances in English Enliven Chicago Opera Season 


(Continued from page 3) 


name part, had so many cast changes it 
seemed practically a first performance. 
Miss Glade’s Carmen was essentially vivid. 
She emphasized its fatalistic quality with 
unerring instinct. Her singing and acting 
were of such close relationship as to ex- 
ercise great fascination. Sydney Rayner 
was José, a part he sings and acts with 
consummate artistry. Dorothy Kirsten, as 
Micaela, sang with great beauty of tone 
and colorful phrasing. Carlo Morelli, was 
excellent as Escamillo, giving ample proof 
of his power to portray a character con- 
vincingly. Douglas Beattie was ideal as 
Zuniga. Annette Burford and Margery 
Mayer were a pleasing contrast, as Fras- 
quita and Mercedes: Stefan Kozakevich, 
the Morales; Richard Wentworth, as Dan- 
cairo, and Giuseppe Cavadore, as Remen- 
dado, added to the general excellence of 
the opera. The Littlefield Ballet repeated 
its splendid part and the chorus work was 
exceptionally well done. Carlo Peroni con- 
ducted with precision and firmness. 


Bampton Sings Elsa 


Lauritz Melchior and Rose Bampton 
were heard in Wagner’s opera, ‘Lohen- 
grin’, on Noy. 22, Miss Bampton singing 
Elsa for the first time in Chicago. It also 
marked the return of Stephen Ballarini, as 
Telramund, after an absence of several 
years. The performance lacked the smooth- 
ness and general excellence we had come 
to expect. Miss Bampton was nervously 
apprehensive during the first act and the 
‘Dream’ suffered somewhat as a result. 
The role did not seem her special metier, 
lacking the dramatic scope and tempo of 
most of her interpretations. 

Mr. Melchior’s splendid presence was 
reassuring and his Lohengrin had dignity 
and vocal poise. Mr. Ballarini’s Telra- 





Mobley Lushanya 


Vivian Della Chiesa 


mund was fiery and forceful, an excellent 
match for Sonia Sharnova’s overpowering 
Ortrud. Miss Sharnova’s singing and act- 
ing contributed greatly to the better por- 
tions of the opera. Douglas Beattie was 
impressive as King Henry and Stefan Ko- 
zakevich made much of the Herald’s part. 
Mr. Cooper worked endlessly to bring 
vitality and smoothness to the performance. 


‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ 
were presented on Nov. 22. Dusolini Gian- 
nini sang Santuzza in ‘Cavalleria’ with a 
fieriness that was transmitted to the whole 
cast, and the result was a performance of 
great dramatic intensity. Miss Giannini 
threw herself wholeheartedly into the part 
of the passionate, frustrated village girl, 
but no matter how agitated and reckless 
she acted, her voice was carefully disci- 
plined and retained its customary smooth- 
ness and accuracy. She sang with complete 
ease and naturalness and her emotional 
fervor served to sharpen the varied colors 
of her clear soprano. The part of Turiddu 
was handled ably by Sidney Rayner. 
Mona Bradford successfully portrayed the 
lluring Iola, and sang with an attractive, 
well focussed voice. Carlo Morelli was a 
vigorous and virile Alfio, and used his 
excellent baritone with his usual skill. 
May Barron made the part of Turiddu’s 
mother warm and touching. Mr. Peroni 

mducted, never allowing the performance 
to lag for an instant. 

In ‘Pagliacci’, Giovanni’s Martinelli both 


sang and acted Canio, with a power that 


thrilled the audience. Richard Bonelli 
made an excellent buffoon, bringing droll- 
ness as well as pathos to the part. Leola 
Turner sang Nedda, using her nicely tex- 
tured voice with good effect. The part of 
Silvio was capably handled by Edward 
Stack, resident singer. Giuseppe Cavadore 
sang Beppo. Angelo Canarutto conducted. 


Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’ Sung in English 


The third week opened on Nov. 24, with 
John Charles Thomas in the title role of 
Verdi’s opera, ‘Falstaff’, sung in English. 
Mr. Thomas scored heavily with this role 
last season and re-asserted his claim to 
popularity. Mr. Thomas’s splendid enun- 
ciation added immeasurably to the audi- 
ence’s enjoyment of this masterful inter- 
pretation. Dusolina Giannini, as Mistress 
Ford, also repeated her success of last 
season, giving a deft surety to the role. 





Coe Glade 


Bruna Castagna 


Sonia Sharnova’s Dame Quickly was 
again one of the comedy triumphs of the 
performance. Virginia Haskins was lovely 
as Nanetta singing the music allotted her 
with singular charm and grace. Felix 
Knight, as her lover, Fenton, added an ad- 
ditional youthful note. His voice was most 
pleasing in its freshness and limpid beauty. 
Hugh Thompson, in his debut with the 
company, as Ford, effectively portrayed 
this role with fire and poise. His voice 
had ample color and range to meet all 
requirements with ease and his acting was 
convincing. He was given a salvo of ap- 
plause. 

Hertha Glaz, as Mistress Page, was an- 
other young artist who seems destined to 
do splendid things, as her characterization 
was cleverly executed and always of in- 
terest. Douglas Beattie, as Pistol, and An- 
thony Marlowe, as Bardolph, Falstaff’s 
servants, made much of these small but by 
no means unimportant parts. Gioseppe Ca- 
vadore was a doleful Dr. Caus. Incidental 
dances executed by the Littlefield corps 
de ballet in the last scene of Act three 
were graceful and imaginative. 

Laszlo Halasz, guest conductor, suc- 
ceeded in extracting the full worth of this 
inspiring score and contributed notably to 
the high standard of the performance. 

Another opera in English, Flotow’s per- 
ennially delightful ‘Martha’, was given on 
Nov. 26, Helen Jepson singing Lady Har- 
riett (Martha) and Coe Glade, Nancy 
(Julia), her companion. James Melton, 





Carlo Morelli 


Jan Kiepura 


making his first appearance of the season, 
as Lionel, with Douglas Beattie as Plun- 
kett, completed the quartet. The balance 


of the cast included Richard Wentworth, 
as Sir Tristram and Stefan Kozakevich, 
the Sheriff. The role of Martha was pic- 
torially and musically embellished with 
great charm by Miss Jepson and _ she 
played the part with a light, easy touch of 
singular grace. Miss Glade was delightful 
as Nancy. The part of Lionel seemed es- 
pecially suited to Mr. Melton, the music 
lying well within his range and of even 
texture throughout. The Fair scene was 
replete with color and animation, the Little- 
field ballet contributing generously. The 
English words were understandable for the 
most part, the audience responding pleasur- 
ably to such complete comprehension. Carlo 
Peroni conducted with full regard for the 
youthful vivacity of the score and kept the 
performance moving briskly. : 


Edith Mason Returns 


Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’, with Edith Ma- 
son and Jan Kiepura in the principal roles, 
was given on Novy. 28. This was Miss 
Mason’s first appearance with the Chicago 
Opera in two years. Thousands who re- 
called the soprano’s many triumphs back 
in Chicago’s great days of opera were on 






Felix Knight (Above) 
Who Sang Fenton in 
‘Falstaff’ and (Above 
Right) Hugh Thomp- 
son Who Made His 
Debut with the Com- 
pany as Ford in the 
Same Opera; (Right) 
Dusolina Giannini as 
Santuzza in ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ 


hand to welcome her and to applaud the 
taste and artistry with which she enacted 
the role of Mimi. She portrayed the char- 
acter of the pathetic little flower girl with 
sweetness and gentleness, and with the re- 
finement of style which has made her one 
of the most satisfactory artists of our time. 
Jan Kiepura was one of the most im- 
passioned Rodolfos heard here. Although 
the fervor with which he sang and acted 
might have been extreme, it was neverthe- 
less affecting, for it was conveyed with a 
convincing air of spontaneity. He used his 
magnificent vocal resources freely and 
easily, calling upon them to express to the 
full every emotional nuance that he per- 
ceived in the music. The performance as 
a whole was one in which everyone in the 
cast seemed at home in his part, and there- 
fore handled it in the most convincing way. 
George Czaplicki, Virgilio Lazzari, and 
Stefan Kozakevich sang Marcello, Col- 
line, and Schaunard, respectively, each 
contributing importantly to the atmosphere 
of the opera with its alternate cycles of 
carefree happiness and depression. Dorothy 
Kirsten, as Musetta, sang with confidence 
and skill, and acted her vixenish role with 
a great deal of spirit. Others in the cast 
were Vittorio Trevisan (who had the two 
comedy roles), Giuseppe Cavadore, and 
Ben Landsman. Mr. Cooper conducted. 


Castagna Sings Carmen 


The company presented the season’s 
third ‘Carmen’ on Nov. 29 with a third set 
of singers in the principal roles. Bruna 
Castagna sang Carmen; Jan Kiepura, Don 
José; Leola Turner, Micaela; and John 
Charles Thomas, Escamillo. Miss Cas- 
tagna’s Carmen was thoroughly satisfying ; 
the singer emphasized the worldly qualities 





Leon Elzin 
John Charles Thomas as Falstaff 


of the cigaret girl, but did not indulge in 
girlish coquetry. Mr. Kiepura sang with 
his usual freedom and brilliance. Janet 
Fairbank, Josephine Swinney, Stefan Ko- 
zakevich, Roberto Silva, Richard Went- 
worth and Giuseppe Cavadore sang the 
subsidiary roles, Carlo Peroni conducted. 


A Vital ‘Otello’ 


After a weekend of operas in a cheerful 
vein, the Chicago Opera Company turned 
again to its repertoire of tragic works and 
on Nov. 17 presented Verdi’s ‘Otello’. 
Giovanni Martinelli, Lawrence Tibbett and 
Vivian Della Chiesa had the principal 
parts. 

Martinelli’s complete absorption in the 
role of Otello and the power and natural- 
ness with which he portrayed it justified 
again his virtual monopoly of the part. 
So intensely did he live the character of 
the violent, tortured Moor, that he some- 
times sacrificed ear-pleasing singing to 
forceful acting. For the most part, how- 
ever, he sang magnificently, with his 
familiar vibrant tone, and his equally 
familiar grandeur of style. 

Lawrence Tibbett, appearing here for the 
first time since he had been incapacitated 
by a throat ailment, indicated by the per- 
formance he gave that his recovery was 
complete. He sang with resonance and 
accuracy. But a dependable singing tech- 
nique was only one of the things con- 
tributing to his excellent lago. His 
faculty for taking a phrase and molding 
it into a highly expressive shape was 
demonstrated again and again. He gave 
the drinking song in the first act a fillip 
that seemed to brace the whole audience. 
He acted the suave villain masterfully. 

Vivian Della Chiesa, as Desdemona, was 
adequate vocally, but her performanee occa- 
sionally lacked warmth and vitality. 

She used her pleasantly textured voice 
carefullv, and colored it interestingly, but 
she seemed somewhat aloof from the char- 
acter she was portraying. Giuseppe Cava- 
dore sang Cassio, and handled the role 
with his customary competence. Mark 
Love, as Lodovico, sang expressively, and 
carried himself with noble dignity. Ada 
Paggi was a sympathetic Emilia. Others 
in the cast were Josef Cristea, Richard 
Wentworth, and Edward Stack. Carlo 
Peroni conducted. The chorus which had 
been trained and directed by Kurt Herbert 
Adler, sang the turbulent music allotted 
to it in Act I lustily and well. 

The Civic Opera House was again filled 
to canacity by an enthusiastic audience. 





Lucille Manners Sings with Columbia 
Opera Company 


Lucille Manners, soprai.», sings the 
role of Marguerite in the Columbia 
Opera Company’s_ presentation of 
‘Faust’ in Montreal, Quebec, and Rich- 
mond, Va., during the month of De- 
cember. 
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First Week at Metropolitan Brings 





Kerstin Thorborg as Orfeo 


(Continued from page 5) 


indisposed, and the opera was presented 
without mishap. 

The afternoon was distinguished by the 
debut of Jan Peerce who proved a very 
valuable and much needed acquisition to the 
company. The tenor is well known to radio 
audiences and has built up a large follow- 
ing, well represented on this occasion. And 
he merited the enthusiastic reception he re- 
ceived. Mr. Peerce sings in the best Italian 
tradition. His voice is full, free and of 
good quality, and he knows how to use it. 
lt was a joy to hear the ease with which he 
produced ringing top tones and his feeling 
for the line of Verdi’s arias was even more 
gratifying. Although there was nothing un- 
usual in his acting, it was good routine 
stage deportment. 

Mme. Novotna’s Violetta was visually 
beautiful. Charm of personality made her 
characterization immensely sympathetic. 
And her singing was clear and tasteful.The 
voice is a littie thin, even shrill perhaps, for 
Verdi, and she was forced to modify some 
of the coloratura passages, nevertheless her 
musicianship and fundamental intelligence 
went far to overrule these reservations. Her 
singing in the second act was lovely 
throughout, for here her voice reflected the 
warmth of her acting, and the emotion of 
the scene seemed to add luster to her tones. 
Again in the final act she was almost in- 
spired, particularly at the moment of the 
realization of death. 

It was good to have Mr. Tibbett back in 
the role of the elder Germont. He domi- 
nated the stage whenever he entered and 
there was much of the accustomed reso- 
nance in his singing. All of the three big 
arias in the second act were taken a good 
deal more slowly than was his wont form- 
erly, but this enabled him to concentrate on 
tone. Aside from occasional strain in the 
extreme top register, his voice was free 
and musical. 

There were a few differences in time be- 
tween the orchestra and singers, and more 
noticeably the chorus, when those on the 





Wide World 
Kurt Baum (Left) and Gerhard Pechner in 


*Rosenkavalier' 


stage failed to follow Mr. Panizza’s beat, 
probably because Mr. Papi had accustomed 
them to a slower tempo. But under the cir- 
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cumstances the performance was remark- 
ably smooth and everyone came in for his 
share of applause. K. 


Strauss’s ‘Rosenkavalier’ Has First 
Performance 

Lotte Lehmann’s radiant performance as 
the Marschallin dominated the season’s 
first ‘Rosenkavalier’ on the evening of 
Nov. 27, as it always does. For this is one 
of the few really great experiences in 
opera, that most unsatisfactory of musical 
forms in which voice, acting and power 
of personality are so seldom to be found 
in equal degrees of genius. The cast, which 
included two newcomers to the company, 
follows : 

Princess von Werdenberg....Lotte Lehmann 
Baron Ochs von Lerchenau..... Emanuel List 


PP PPO Risé Stevens 
WE AMO up ibce docdecececes Walter Olitzki 
Sophie, his daughter.......... Eleanor Steber 
DE Thc cccepes'secunveccée Thelma Votipka 
Valzacchi, an intriguer..... Alessio De Paolis 
Annina, his consort.........sese0+. Irra Petina 
Commissary of Police........ Norman Gordon 
Major-domo of the Princess....Emery Darcy 
Major-domo of von Faninal...... John Dudley 
DENTE 64 bbb cce'ess Gerhard Pechner (debut) 
SOGOONET occ vccccccccsccsscevase John Dudley 
yo RRS See Kurt Baum (debut) 
Three Orphans— 

Natalie Bodanya,” Lucielle Browning, 

Anna Kaskas, 
PO ee eee Annamary Dickey 
A Hairdresser ............ Michael Arshansky 
Leopold, a flunky........ Ludwig Burgstaller 


baGideeassse Lodovico Oliviero 
Eriéasivedvecke chen John Gurney 
A Musician Wilfred Engelman 
Fi TR TO vce ewences ocucncas Sari Montague 
Conductor, Erich Leinsdorf 
Stage Manager, Désiré Defrére 
Chorus Master, Konrad Neuger 


Animal Vendor 
A Coachman 


One of the pleasantest aspects of this 
performance was the debut of Kurt Baum 
as the Singer. The Italian aria which 
Strauss, with typical mastery of style, in- 
troduces in the first act is a severe, though 
relatively brief, test for a tenor, for it lies 
high and calls for a really big voice. Mr. 
Baum sang and acted the role with aplomb 
and he had no trouble in carrying the vocal 
line. As far as one could tell from this ap- 
pearance, he should be a very valuable ad- 
dition to the company. Gerhard Pechner 
as the Notary was also making his debut, 
but one must await his singing of a more 
important role to get an idea of his voice. 

Though not in best vocal estate, Mme. 
Lehmann acted and sang with magical in- 





Marschallin and 
Risé Stevens as Octavian 


Lotte Lehman as the 


tensity. She knows and feels every phrase 
of this opera with her whole being, and 
her singing in the scene with Octavian and 
the monologue at the close of the first act 
was so exquisite that the whole house 
seemed breathless with attention. Risé 
Stevens’s Octavian is such a_ superb 
achievement that one hates to find fault, 
but her clowning in the first act mars the 
dramatic effect of a brilliant characteriza- 
tion. Baron Ochs is vastly improved since 
last season, for Mr. List has made more 
of a gentleman and more of a human being 
of him. And gratitude is due Mr. Leins- 
dorf for restoring passages hitherto cut at 
the Metropolitan. The young conductor has 
now really absorbed this score, and he ob- 
tained a richness and variety of toral tex- 
ture from the orchestra which showed how 
much he has grown. 

Eleanor Steber’s Sophie is a thoroughly 
charming portrait of a young girl, and her 





voice, though light, is so well produced 
that it carries over the orchestra, There 
is but one major blemish in her acting, 
and that is the ridiculous reclining position 
which she holds interminably at the en 
trance of Octavian as the Rose Cavalier. 
In fact, that whole scene still needs bright- 
ening up, both in the pit and on the stage. 
3ut as a whole this was a lively and gen- 
erally brilliant performance. Thelma Vo- 
tipka’s Marianne is excellent and Irra 
Petina and Alessio De Paolis make the 
intriguers really colorful and convincing. 
The Three Orphans are still vocally un- 
dernourished, however, and Walter Olitzki 
shouted rather than sang much of the role 
of Faninal. To make just one more com- 
plaint before returning to praise, the Ne- 
gro Boy at the end of the opera should be 
just that and not the tall apparition which 
appeared at this performance. The audi- 
ence was obviously deeply moved, and the 
singers and Mr. Leinsdorf received a long 
and well merited ovation. ‘ 


A Well Sung ‘Butterfly’ 


The first week of the opera closed on 
the evening of Nov. 29 with a spirited and 
well-sung performance of Puccini’s ‘Ma- 
dama Butterfly’, presented with the fol- 
lowing principals: 


CS bavdckaneecicetease Licia Albanese 
MME Adnadedsdientoces ces Lucielle Browning 
S06 PIMROTIOR. cc cccccccces Maxine Stellman 
B. Bs BUMMOPtOM. 2 occ cvescced Armand Tokatyan 
U. S. Consul Sharpless........ John Brownlee 
CE ons tine ccevanrd4ed<de Alessio De Paolis 
BOONE cicescacsceceee George Cehanovsky 
The Uncle-Priest....sccccosssces John Gurney 


The Imperial Commissary. Wilfred Engelman 
onductor, Ettore Panizza. 
Stage Director, Desire Defrere. 
orus Master, Fausto Cleva. 

This was Mr. Panizza’s third opera in 
twenty-four hours and though there were 
some few signs of fatigue, his influence in 
the preparation of the performance was 
apparent. The stage ee: ae ~ 
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CLEVELANDERS AID 


Second Annual Pension Fund 
Concert of Orchestra Led 
by Dr. Rodzinski 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 2.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra presented its annual season 
of ballet by the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, in Public Music Hall, from Nov. 
21 through the 23rd. 

The performances, which were well 
attended, featured Toumanova, Dani- 
lova, Krassovska, Rostova, Massine, 
Youskevitch, Eglevsky, and Franklin. 
Conducting honors were divided be- 
tween Franz Allers and Efrem Kurtz. 
Two novelties were introduced, Dali’s 
‘Labyrinth’, set to the music of Schu- 
bert’s Symphony No. 7, in C, and Jaro- 
mir Weinberger’s ‘Saratoga’. The 
ballets presented were, ‘Les Sylphides’, 
‘Gaité Parisienne’, ‘Coppelia’, ‘Spectre 
de la Rose’, ‘Prince Igor’, ‘The Three 
Cornered Hat’, ‘Beau Danube’, ‘Sere- 
nade’, ‘The Nut Cracker’, and ‘The New 
Yorker’. 

Returning from a Michigan tour, 
during which concerts were played in 
Ann Arbor, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, 
Bay City, Midland, and Jackson, the 
Orchestra presented its second annual 
Pension Fund Concert in Severance 
Hall on Nov. 15. Dr. Rodzinski con- 
ducted a Tchaikovsky program of wide 
appeal and the celebrated pianist, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, appeared as soloist 
in the Concerto in B Flat Minor. After 
the concert Mr. Brailowsky recalled 
that this was his 100th performance of 
the work. An overflow audience at- 
tended and was tremendously responsive, 
recalling the soloist and conductor many 
times, finally being rewarded with an 
encore, a Scriabin Etude. The program 





Debuts 


Left: Mona Paulee as 
Giannetta in 
d'Amore’ 


"L'Elisir 





Right: Licia Albanese 
in the Title Role of 
‘Madama Butterfly’ 





reason of the fresh re-painting of the fa- 
miliar sets, and the opera moved smoothly 
and at a comfortable pace. Licia Albanese 
has not yet appeared to better advantage 
in New York than she did in this perform- 
ance. Her Cio-Cio-San was admirably 
sung and attractively acted. In his best 
voice, Mr. Tokatyan made a more than 
credible Pinkerton and Mr. Brownlee was 
a highly satisfactory Sharpless. Miss 
Browning also was to be commended for 
her good singing as Suzuki and the others 
accomplished all that could be asked of 
them. 
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BALLET APPEARANCE 


included the Overture-Fantasia ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ and the Symphony No. 4 in 
F Minor. 

Rudolph Ringwall, associate conduc- 
tor, conducted the second Twilight Con- 
cert of the season on Nov. 16. The 
program was popular. 

The women’s committee of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra presented the first of a 
series of three programs entitled ‘Three 
Concerts of Music for Young Children’, 
in Severance Chamber Hall on Nov. 15. 
As in past seasons, this series is planned 
for children too young to attend the 
regular educational concerts planned by 
Lillian L. Baldwin, supervisor of music 
appreciation of the Cleveland Public 
Schools, which are played by the or- 
chestra and conducted by Mr. Ringwall. 
Marie Martin of the Institute of Music 
directed this program. 

The first meeting of the recently 
formed advisory committee on contem- 
porary music was held in Severance 
Hall on Nov. 3, when fifteen of the 
twenty-one members met with Dr. 
Rodzinski. Five works by American 
composers were heard anonymously, dis- 
cussed and voted upon. At a later date 
Dr. Rodzinski will announce the work 
chosen for performance in the sym- 
phony series. The compositions heard 
were announced at the close of the 
meeting as: Fourth Symphony, William 
Schumann; Symphony, composed for 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Chicago 


Orchestra, Leo Sowerby; Symphony 
No. 1, David Diamond; ‘Work’, Roy 


Harris; and ‘Variazione Solenni’, David 
Van Vactor. Rudolph Ringwall, asso- 
ciate conductor, and the orchestra re- 
ceived the unanimous and enthusiastic 
approval of the committee. 

Wiitma HuNING 




















BEECHAM CONDUCTS 
THOMSON SYMPHONY 


Haydn and Mozart Works Also 
Figure—New Bennett Opus 
Played by Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 1.—Here for a 
fortnight’s stay as guest-conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Sir Thomas 
Beecham directed the concerts of Nov. 
28 and 29, scoring a great success with 
instrumentalists and audiences and re- 
affirming the strikingly personal po- 
dium technique, the genial and urbane 
manner, and, most important, the keen 
and zestful feeling for music, which one 
recalls from his appearances several 
seasons ago. The program effectively 
tested Sir Thomas’s approach to and 
skill in handling both “classical” and 
contemporary music: 





Symphony No. 93, in D................ Haydn 

Symphony No. 41, in C (‘Jupiter’)....Mozart 

ee EE Preyer Thomson 
(First performances in Philadelphia) 

Overture to ‘La Gazza Ladra’’........ Rossini 

Beautifully-styled readings of the 
Haydn and Mozart works were delect- 
able and authenticated the soundness of 
Sir Thomas’s reputation as an exponent 
par excellence of the music of these 
Eighteenth Century masters, an expo- 
nent sensitively but not too awesomely 
conversant with mode and idiom and 
animated by a relish and love for me- 
lodic and tonal subject matter. The per- 
formances will long be treasured, par- 
ticularly the exquisitely-wrought pro- 
jections of the two slow movements. 

In its three somewhat-episodic move- 
ments the Virgil Thomson opus af- 
forded pleasant and enjoyable if not 
“serious” fare, a succession of agreeable 
and immediately appealing tunes estab- 
lishing the composer’s gifts of melodic 
invention. The general treatment of the- 
matic material attests to skilled crafts- 
manship, although there is no “sym- 
phonic” development in the usually un- 
derstood sense of the term and the ap- 
pellation “symphony”, as customarily 
accepted, is not quite applicable, even 
allowing for a certain elasticity in the 
employment of the word. In _instru- 
mentation and orchestral texture the 
work impressed as being of artful fac- 
ture. Mr. Thomson husbanded his re- 
sources for his ends with knowledge 
and deftness without thickness or an 
overloading of the tonal substance, or, 
on the other hand, thinness of color or 
tenuousness of fabric. A fine presenta- 
tion by Sir Thomas with the admirable 
collaboration of the orchestra, set forth 
the work in an advantageous light and 
the measure of applause indicated a cor- 
dial reception. 

As for the Rossini Overture, this 
writer cannot conceive a more brilliant 
and exhilarating performance, Sir 
Thomas and the orchestra playing in an 
exciting way with the conductor at his 
wittiest and ebullient best. Prolonged 
ovations followed with the members of 
the orchestra joining in as enthusiasti- 
cally as those on the other side of the 
‘footlights” and with Sir Thomas him- 
self indulging in some emphatic hand- 
‘lapping for his fellow-musicians whom 
he had rise several times to share honors 
vith him. 

It must be recorded that due to Sir 
[homas’s lateness and because of radio 
‘ommitments the Nov. 28. concert 
pened with Saul Caston, associate con- 
luctor, on the platform to lead the Na- 
tional Anthem and the first movement 
f the Haydn Symphony, following 
which Sir Thomas, to all intents and 
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Philadelphia Opera Gives ‘Rosenkavalier’ 


Singers in the Phila- 
delphia Opera Com- 
pany's First American 
Production of Strauss's 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’ in 
English Were (Left to 
Right) Brenda Lewis 
as the Marschallin; 
James Pease as Baron 
Ochs, and in the Role 
of Octavian (Disguised 
as a Maid), the Tenor, 
David Brooks 


(Continued from 
Page 3) 
assignment such as 
that of Seibel in 

‘Faust’. 

True, there was 
a certain sexual 
and dramatic ver- 
ity, but the general 
musical results suf- 
fered in ensemble 
numbers, notably 
in the vocal “color” 
of the duets of Oc- 
tavian and Sophie, 
and the great trio 
of Octavian, So- 
phie, and the Mar- 
schallin. Furthermore, in the present 
instance the role had at times had a 
“masculinity” beyond that intended. 

To David Brooks, young tenor of the 
company, fell the job of making the 
break with the traditional Octavian. 
Be it said that he sang well and acted 
convincingly, ironically enough his most 
unsuccessful and “unreal” moments be- 
ing those in which he “pretended” to be 
the Marschallin’s chambermaid. 

A nineteen-year-old soprano, Brenda 
Lewis, was the Marschallin and vocally 
and dramatically realized a notably fine 
and _ sensitively developed interpreta- 
tion, a characterization that one can 
genuinely praise, even with Lotte Leh- 
mann’s superb portrayal vivid in mem- 
ory. In some respects Miss Lewis’s 
performance was the best in style. 

James Pease as Baron Ochs again 
showed himself an excellently endowed 
young singer with a notably good feel- 
ing for histrionic matters. He effected 
an acceptable and laugh-provoking im- 
personation of the boorish and ribald 
aristocrat, stressing the low-comedy as- 
pects of the part, considerably helped 
out by Mr. Levin’s slangy and colloquial 
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purposes unperturbed, took matters in 
hand. 

Mr. Caston also had his opportuni- 
ties and used them wisely and effec- 
tively the preceding week at the con- 
certs of Nov. 21 and 22, conducting a 
program which listed: 


Overture to ‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’— 


; Menotti 
‘Nocturne’ and ‘Appassionata’ for piano 
ME MELE, sind ccencnotedasevcse Bennett 


(Milton Kaye) 
i oo, |. Sree ene Tchaikovsky 
Symphony in D Minor................ Franck 


Menotti’s vivacious Overture had the 
zestful and lively statement commensu- 
rate with its fashion and content. Grati- 
fying conductorial and orchestral ser- 
vice achieved richly-toned and expres- 
sive productions of the perhaps overly 
familiar Tchaikovsky and Franck com- 
positions. However, the reception indi- 
cated their continuous popularity. 

New to local concert-goers, Robert 
Russell Bennett’s creation furnished 
more than casual interest in material 





English with an emphatic “Damn it 
to Hell” every now and then and broad 
references to his ideas of love-making. 
A Daring Bedroom Scene 
Frances Greer was a winsome Sophie 
and Robert Gay was appropriately 
sycophantic as her father, von Faninal. 
Others in the cast fullfilling their re- 
spective obligations laudably were John 
Toms and Gabrielle Hunt, as Valzacchi 
and Anina; Hilda Morse, Joseph Luts, 
Richard Deneau, Howard Vanderburg, 
William Hess, Frances Gayer, Helen 
Stupp, Rose Nadel, Frances Watkins. 
The stage direction, in charge of Hans 
Wohlmuth, was nicely worked out. The 
Marschallin and Octavian simulated 
some fervidly amorous exchanges in an 
exceptionally daring bedroom scene in 
the opening act, a scene usually sug- 
gested in other productions this writer 
has beheld, and only cited here because 
of the unusual frankness of “atmos- 
phere” and action. The settings, de- 
signed by John C. H. Harvey, young 
assistant stage director and stage man- 
ager, merit special approbation, and 
costumes and other details were of an 
order to deserve recorded mention. 


and writing with conductor and mu- 
sicians doing well by the music and the 
audience signifying approbation. In the 
solo part Mr. Kaye showed himself a 
pianist of high technical qualifications 
and sympathetically inclined to the in- 
terpretative requirements of his assign- 
ment. 

The past weeks also brought the first 
in a series of three Children’s Concerts 
with Eugene Ormandy as _ conductor 
and Guy Marriner as commentator for 
a program which included what may 
seem to be fairly heavy fare for the 


juvenile musical appetite, the first 
movement of Beethoven’s C Minor 
Symphony, Wagner’s ‘Die Meister- 


singer’ Overture; Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’ 
and ‘Valse Triste’; Debussy’s ‘Petite 
Suite’, and Strauss’s ‘Pizzicato’ Polka. 
However, the large audience in the 
Academy of Music Nov. 19 apparently 
found things to its taste and there was 
all the applause one could desire. 
WILLIAM E. SMITH 





Robert M. Levis 
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‘TANNHAUSER’ GIVEN 
BY METROPOLITAN 


Melchior and Traubel Appear in 
Wagner Work, Opening Season 
in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Before an 
eager audience which filled the Acad- 
emy of Music the Metropolitan Opera 
Association launched its 1941-1942 
Philadelphia series of ten performances 
with a well-unified production of Wag- 
ner’s ‘Tannhauser’ which in most de- 
partments represented a high plane of 
achievement. Erich Leinsdorf conducted 
and, as usual, efficiently. 

Lauritz Melchior in the title role, vo- 
cally and dramatically accomplished a 
convincing and artistically developed 
characterization. As Elisabeth, Helen 
Traubel scored a success and reached 
some fine heights in singing, especially 
in ‘Dich teure Halle’, and her histrionic 
interpretation was well-conceived. The 
superlative vocal equipment and assured 
demeanor of Alexander Kipnis as the 
Landgraf made for a distinguished im- 
personation, his being one of the eve- 
ning’s outstanding contributions in all 
respects. Karin Branzell as Venus en- 
countered the requirements of her part 

(Continued on page 30) 


SOLO AND ENSEMBLE 
EVENTS ARE HEARD 


Sciontis Offer All-Bach List— 
Curtis Quartet Appears 
in Chamber Series 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Variety has 
marked recent recital programs here. 
Isabel and Silvio Scionti offered a su- 
perior brand of duo-pianism in an all- 
Bach list at Clothier Memorial Audito- 
rium, Swarthmore College, on Nov. 28. 
Continuing a series at the University of 
Pennsylvania under auspices of the lo- 
cal Chamber Music Society, the Cur- 
tis String Quartet on Nov. 26 played 
with fine musicianship Beethoven’s 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 18, No. 4; 
Dohnanyi’s Quartet in D Flat, Op. 15; 
and Mozart’s Quintet in G Minor with 
Joseph de Pasquale as guest violist. 
The same evening witnessed a list of 
American organ music by Shelley, Tit- 
comb, Borowski, Sowerby, Coke-Jeph- 
cott, Banks, and Edmundson, at Saint 
James’s Church, the able performer be- 
ing Thomas Matthews. 

On Nov. 25 a Philadelphia Music 
Club concert at the Bellevue-Stratford 
engaged John Jacob Niles in Songs of 
the Southern Mountains. Several club 
artists also participated. Felice d’Ant- 
bourg, soprano, and Letitia Radcliffe 
Harris, pianist, illustrated Dance Songs 
of the Nations at the Ritz-Carlton on 
Nov. 24. 

Representing the “interchange of 
young artists” planned by Johann 
Grolle, director of the local Settlement 
Music School, and Harry H. Voge, 
director of the Voge Opera Group, New 
York, a recital was given on Nov. 23 
by Ernest Wolff, baritone and pianist, 
and Alois H. Poranski, basso serio and 
member of the New Opera Company. 
Continuing his lecture-recitals, Guy 
Marriner, pianist and director of music 
at the Franklin Institute, discussed “The 
Therapeutic Value of Music’ on the 
same date. 

Something off the beaten track in 
musical entertainment was furnished by 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ORCHE STR AS: Bostonians Begin Concerts; Rodzinski Heads Philharmonic 


A BaRICAN music played an impor- 
tant part in orchestral programs 
of the fortnight. Artur Rodzinski, con- 
ducting the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, introduced Jerome Kern’s 
Scenario on themes from ‘Showboat’ to 
local audiences. Serge Koussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony made their first 
two appearances of the season, giving 
the first New York performance of Will- 
iam Schuman’s third Symphony. Sir 
Thomas Beecham chose Virgil Thom- 
son’s second Symphony for the Ameri- 
can component of his program with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. In opening the 
‘Winners Series’ of the National 
Orchestral Association Leon Barzin 
conducted William Schuman’s Cantata 
‘This Is Our Time’, David Diamond’s 
Concert Piece, and Chadwick’s ‘Melpo- 
mene’ Overture; Rosalyn Tureck was 
the piano soloist. Leopold Stokowski 
included Robert Kelly’s ‘Impressions of 
the Mountains’ and Herbert Haufrecht’s 
‘Two Fantastic Marches’ on programs 
of the NBC Symphony. Mishel Piastro 
was soloist in the arrangement of Gersh- 
win’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ for violin and 
orchestra made by Gregory Stone and 
played with the New York City Sym- 
phony under Jean Paul Morel. Hugh 
Ross conducted Mozart’s Mass in C 
Minor with the Schola Cantorum. Re- 
christened the Orchestrette of New 
York, the former Orchestrette Classique 
was heard under Frederique Petrides. 


Boston Symphony Begins Series 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 20, eve- 
ning : 


Symphony No. 3 in E Flat, Op. 55 (‘Ero- 
Se Wa ee desea act evesndse Beethoven 


ica’) I 
Ballet, Second Suite, ‘Romeo and Juliet’, 
RR Eade caeW ibn tenes castes covsne Prokofieft 


‘Pictures at an Exhibition’— 
Mussorgsky - Ravel 

This was the opening concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s New York series and en- 
thusiasm ran high. The ‘Eroica’ and the 
Ravel orchestration of the ‘Pictures’ were 
instances of familiar muSic played with the 
virtuosity for which the Boston Symphony 
is celebrated, though, for the reviewer, the 
fortissimo crashes were not as musical in 
sound as those of Mr. Koussevitzky’s fam- 
ous ensemble usually are. The Prokofieff 
music is not so well known. ‘Montagues and 
Capulets’, ‘Juliet, the Maiden’, ‘Dance’ and 
‘Romeo by Juliet’s Grave’ bespeak the pro- 
ficient man of the theatre rather than the 
symphonist of the concert halls. The music 
is neat, dissonant, variegated in its scoring 
and—for ballet. There is something of dra- 
matic tension in the last of the excerpts, 
but this needn’t have been, since in the dance 
Juliet is brought back to life for the sake 
of a happy ending. Prokofieff’s music dates 
back to 1935, and has been in the Boston 
repertory since 1938. T. 


Koussevitzky Conducts William 
Schuman Symphony 


Boston Symphony. Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 22, after- 
noon: 

‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’ Suite........ Ravel 

Symphony No. 3............. William Schuman 

Symphony No. 6 in B Minor 

CEN) Sciridesécecdccics Tchaikovsky 

This was a magnificient concert from 
every aspect. William Schuman’s Third 
Symphony, heard for the first time in New 
York, is one of the most powerful and 
original scores of recent years; the orches- 
tra played for Mr. Koussevitzky with over- 
whelming brilliance and passion; and the 
Tchaikovsky Symphony left the audience 
so deeply moved and shaken that it almost 
paid the proper tribute of silence at the con- 
clusion of the last movement. When the 
Boston Symphony and its leader are really 
in the mood, they can make even double- 








» William Schuman 


Virgil Thomson 


barreled adjectives of praise pitifully in- 
adequate. take 

Mr. Schuman’s Third Symphony is divi- 
ded into two parts and four movements, 
consisting of a passacaglia, fugue, chorale 
and toccata. But there is no sense of arti- 
ficiality in his handling of these traditional 
forms. He writes with a completely origi- 
nal sense of style, which is borne out by a 
phenomenal command of orchestration. 
Among the ingenious strokes of the Sym- 
phony are the use of the snare drum to set 
the rhythm of the principal theme of the toc- 
cata and the contrast of various sections of 
the orchestra in variations and passages of 
transition. In the toccata occurs a passage 
for strings in the style of a cadenza which 
is one of the most exciting orchestral effects 
devised by a contemporary composer. Mr. 
Schuman, however, has not written merely 
for effect, as the eloquence of the chorale 
and the unswerving logic of the whole Sym- 
phony bear ample witness. This music 1s 
undeniably cerebral, and very loud and 
challenging, but it has the ring of passion 
and sincerity. It might not have taken the 
form that it has if Paul Hindemith were 
not writing, but it is in no sense merely 
imitative. Mr. Koussevitzky, to whom it 1s 
dedicated, conducted it with surpassing art- 
istry and insight. 

At a time when the Russian people are 
again undergoing an agonizing» struggle 
filled with the suffering which their history 
has so ruthessly dealt out to them, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Sixth Symphony strikes home 
with redoubed force. Mr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra made it a unique and 
memorable experience. One thought of 
Emily Dickenson’s “I like a look of agony, 
because I know it’s true”, as one listened 
to this incomparable performance of a very 
great piece of music. Ss. 


A ‘Showboat’ Novelty 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 19, evening. 

Symphony No. 1 in C........+.+++ Beethoven 

Symphony, ‘Mathis der Maler’....Hindemith 

Overture, Nocturne and Scherzo from ‘A 

Midsummer Night’s Dream’...Mendelssohn 

Scenario for Orchestra on Themes from 

‘Showboat’ Kern 

(First New York Performance) 

Mr. Rodzinski began his month of guest 
leadership of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
with this program. In some respects the or- 
chestra was not at its best, but the concert 
was a generally “live” and interesting one. 
Only Hindemith’s ‘Mathis der Maler’ 
seemed to move heavily. The Kern ‘Sce- 
nario’ was, of course, the news of the eve- 
ning. Lushly, heavily and at times brilliantly 
scored, it might in earlier times have been 
styled a potpourri. All the ‘Showboat’ 
song hits were there, with particular at- 
tention devoted to ‘Old Man River’, which 
figured near the beginning and again at 
the close. The effect was not that of sym- 
phonic music, but the audience applauded 
with an exceptional show of enthusiasm, 
paying a tribute of affection to Mr. Kern 
when he came out on the platform to bow. 
Mr. Rodzinski gave it the benefit of the 
Philharmonic’s virtuosity and richness of 
ensemble tone. O. 


Orchestrette of New York Opens Season 


Frederique Petrides had chosen a splendid 
program for the first concert of the season 
by the Orchestrette of New York, formerly 
known as the Orchestrette Classique, in the 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 17. George Rasely was the 
able tenor soloist in the piéce de résistance 
of, the evening, Peter Warlock’s ‘The Cur- 
lew’, which should be heard far more often 
than it is. The program opened with Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Fingal’s Cave’ Overture; and 
continued with Aaron Copland’s ‘Quiet 
City’; ‘A John Field Suite’, transcriptions 
of works by Field for small orchestra by 
the late Sir Hamilton Harty; the Sinfonia 
from the oratorio ‘Sant’ Elena al Calvario’ 
by Leonardo Leo edited by Kretzschmar; 
and Schubert’s Symphony No. 3 in D. The 
audience was enthusiastic. N. 


A Symphony and Some Excerpts 

NBC Symphony, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor. Cosmopolitan Opera Honse, 
Nov. 18, evening: 

Three excerpts from “The Love of Three 

, Prokofieff 
‘Impressions of the Mountains’, 
from ‘Adirondack Suite’ ...... Robert Kelly 

Symphony No. 4, in E Minor........ Brahms 

Mr. Stokowski brought out all the bril- 
liance of the Prokofieff excerpts—‘Infernal 
Scene’, ‘The Prince and Princess’ and the 
familiar March, Mr. Kelly’s music was 
pleasant, without being strikingly personal 
or individual; perhaps it would have as- 
sumed a greater importance if the entire 
Suite had been played. The Symphony 
was often magnificent in sound, though 
sometimes extravagant in tempi. 

After completing the broadcast, Mr. Sto- 
towski gave what he called an “informal 
reading” of the Shostakovich sixth Sym- 
phony. He also delivered some spoken pro- 
gram notes. The playing was again of a 
brilliant order. 


Beecham Conducts Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
25, evening : 


Symphony No. 93 in D................. Haydn 
Symphony No. 41 in C (‘Jupiter’).....Mozart 
hn ee, ft Le ee Thomson 
Overture to ‘La Gazza Ladra’........ Rossini 


Sir Thomas Beecham does not concur 
with the contemporary conception of music 
as a luxury product to be handled in Holly- 
wood style. As a consequence, he trans- 
forms a concert into a truly intimate per- 
formance, with no pretense and no show- 
off. It is because of this sincerity that his 
conducting of Haydn and Mozart is so just 
and so sensitive. The Haydn Symphony 
played at this concert, one of those composed 
for the English public, lacks something of 
the sparkling energy and heartiness of the 
earlier symphonies but in exchange offers 
a masterly simplicity of form and serenity 
of expression. Sir Thomas shaped its every 
measure, not in a spirit of finicky perfec- 
tionism but with a love for the music which 
made it positively glow with warmth. 

The peak of the evening, however, was 
the orchestra’s performance of Mozart’s 
‘Jupiter’ Symphony. Sir Thomas seemed 
to be prodding the men at times with a re- 
sultant roughness and occasional haste in 
their playing, but these were negligible 
blemishes on a performance of overwhelm- 
ing grandeur and rightness of style. For 
once, Mozart spoke as a great man with 
blood in his veins and with frank human 
passions, and not as the pale and polished 
courtier that so many conductors make of 
him. It was Jupiter Tonans who spoke in 
this performance, especially in the first and 
last movements. The andante was played 
with magical awareness, and the haunting 
phrases in which the throbbing strings 
speak of some tragic premonition were un- 
forgettable as Sir Thomas revealed them. 
The final movement (which, incidentally, is 
not a fugue) was torrential in energy yet 
never turgid or strained. The tempo was 
extremely rapid, but it justified itself. 

As a writer of symphonies, Virgil Thom- 
son is a witty and expert music-critic, 
judging by the work heard at this concert 
in its first New York performance. It was 
inchoate in effect, thinly and awkwardly 
scored and banal, not in a satirical way, 
but simply in the poor material used. Oc- 





Artur Rodzinski, Who Appeared as Guest 
Conductor of the Philharmonic 


casionally one sensed a nostalgia in the use 
of familiar tunes or bits of instrumenta- 
tion suggesting America, but as a whole 
this symphony was a product of a Paris 
whose particular brand of sophistication 
has grown very stale and unprofitable. Mr. 
Thomson’s ballet ‘Filling Station’ is a fine 
work, really redolent of American customs 
and ways of living. But his clever program 
note could not explain away the essential 
poverty of this symphony. Let us hope he 
will go back to opera and ballet. The vul- 
gar ‘Gazza Ladra’ Overture had a stunning 
performance and the audience, which had 
recalled Sir Thomas many times and ap- 
plauded Mr. Thomson, stayed on after the 
concert to show its enthusiasm. S. 


Stokowski Ends First NBC Series 
NBC Symphony, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, Cosmopolitan Opera House, 
Nov. 25, evening: 

Arioso from Concerto for Cembalo in F 


Minor ..... eueseastsenesees Bach-Stokowski 
‘Two Fantastic Marches’: ‘Cripples on Pa- 
COGS, “ROOT | casts cccnctes tease Haufrecht 


Symphony No. 4, in F Minor....Tchaikovsky 

Scenes from ‘Boris Godunoff’— 

Mussorgsky -Stokowski 

In the final program in his first series of 
appearances as conductor of the NBC 
Symphony Mr. Stokowski again proved 
himself complete master of the orchestra. 
And on this occasion there was no need to 
complain about what he did to the music 
in hand. For although his reading of the 
Tchaikovsky Symphony was not always 
conventional, it never abandoned the fun- 
damental design of the composer, while on 
the credit side was the opulence of tone, 
the unity of purpose and the clarity of pro- 
jection that have always distinguished 
Stokowski’s performances. The brasses 
were particularly effective, almost too ef- 
fective, due in part to Mr. Stokowski’s 
separation of this section for these broad- 
casts. Radio listeners reported a resultant 
improvement in balance between the choirs. 
And in the auditorium the tone was so 
rich one would hesitate to condemn the 
innovation. 

The opening Arioso was excellently 
played by the orchestra, who seemed to 
understand the exact effect the conductor 
desired. This transcription is one of Mr. 
Stokowski’s finest: true to the spirit of 
Bach and rewarding in all details. 

The policy of performing American 
works on these programs is an admirable 
one in theory. But thus far it has not 
proved very satisfying to audiences. Mr. 
Haufrecht’s ‘Two Fantastic Marches’ re- 
ceived careful attention from orchestra and 
conductor. But the evening did not benefit 
much thereby. Rhythmically they are in- 
teresting. However, they are not particu- 
larly striking, for their ideas. 

The ‘Boris’ scenes, which came after the 

(Continued on page 18) 











MEMPHIS SYMPHONY 
BEGINS FOURTH YEAR 


———_—_ 


Burnet Tuthill Conducts En- 
larged Orchestra with 
Buxton as Soloist 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 5.—The 
Memphis Symphony opened its fourth 
regular season before the largest audi- 
ence in its history on Nov. 18. The en- 
thusiasm of the listeners for their own 
orchestra brought forth rounds of ap- 
plause during and at the end of the pro- 
gram and unanimous comments prais- 
ing the improvement in the group over 
its work of previous seasons. Under the 
continuing direction of its conductor, 
Burnet Tuthill, the personnel of the or- 
chestra has now increased to eighty 
players who have developed into full 
professional standards of performance. 

Eugenia Buxton, pianist, was soloist 
of the evening in Rachmaninoff’s sec- 
ond concerto in C Minor. Her perform- 
ance was brilliant and musicianly and 
drew from the work the essence of its 
romanticism. The orchestra and con- 
ductor gave her flexible and well modu- 
lated support and aided in making the 
Concerto the high point of the program. 

Barber Overture Played 

As the American work of the eve- 

ning, the concert opened with Samuel 
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Burnet Tuthill 


Eugenia Buxton 


Barber’s Overture to ‘The School for 
Scandal’, a clever, light-hearted piece 
with well contrasted ideas and some 
lovely lyric moments, It was followed 
by an excellent presentation of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Italian Symphony’. For a 
brilliant close Mr. Tuthill chose the 
Prelude to the third act of ‘Lohengrin’ 
and it brought such a storm of enthu- 
isastic applause that ‘The Arkansas 
Traveller’ was added as an encore. 
The large size of the audience may be 
attributed both to the growing efficiency 
of the orchestra and to the hard work 
of the new president, Mrs. William 
Burr Chapman, and the many new 
members of the board of directors. 
Many heard the orchestra for the first 
time on this occasion, and, before leav- 
ing the hall, at once secured tickets for 
the other three concerts scheduled for 
the season. 7 Ga 





SAYAO AND MELTON GIVE 
RECITALS IN DENVER 





Pro Musica Society Presents Elsie 
Houston on First Program 
of Season 


Denver, Dec. 5.—Oberfelder-Slack 
presented Bidu Sayao at the Municipal 
Auditorium to a packed audience re- 
cently. The charming singer was in ex- 
cellent voice. Carl Fuerstner provided 
admirable accompaniments. James Mel- 
ton appeared in the Popular Artists 
Series and thoroughly delighted his 
audience. This young tenor has grown 
artistically since his former appearance 
here. Robert Hill was an excellent ac- 
companist. 

With the opening concert of the Pro 
Musica Society on Oct. 31, the last of 
the major concert series made its bow 
to the public. Under the leadership of 
Mrs. Thomas Patterson Campbell and 
Mrs. George Ellis, the Society is offer- 
ing much fine music. 

For the opening program they pre- 
sented Elsie Houston, Brazilian so- 
prano, in a program of Latin-American 
songs. It was the first opportunity we 
have had to hear this interesting artist, 
and she was well received. 

James Sykes, Dean of Music at Colo- 
rado College, in Colorado Springs, was 
assisting artist. He contributed works 
by Villa-Lobos and other Latin-Ameri- 
can composers. 

Oberfelder-Slack presented Carmalita 
Maracci and her dance group as the 
second in their Popular Concerts Series 
before a large and appreciative audi- 
ence at the Municipal Auditorium on 
Oct. 29. Joun C. KenpeEL 





Susanne Fisher Appears in Opera 
and Recital 

Susanne Fisher, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, recently sang the title 
role in Flotow’s ‘Martha’ in Milwau- 
kee, Violetta in ‘La Traviata’ at the 
Worcester Festival, and appeared ear- 
lier in the latter role and as Mimi in ‘La 
Bohéme’ with the Chautauque Opera. 
She also gave recitals under the auspices 
of the Canton and Sandusky, O., Civic 
Music Associations. In December she 


will be soloist with the New York and 
the New London, Conn., Oratorio so- 
cieties in Handel’s ‘Messiah’. She will 
sing the part of Zerbina at a meeting of 
the Bohemians in New York on Dec. 
21. Her concert schedule after Jan. 1 
includes a tour of cities in Texas, ap- 
pearances for the Civic Music Associa- 
tions in New Britain, Conn., and Ha- 
verhill, Mass. She will make a four- 
week tour of the mid-West in February 
and appear as soloist with the Louis- 
ville Symphony and Harrisburg Choral 
Society. 


RECITALS IN PORTLAND 








Beecham Speaks on Mozart—Faculty 
Recital Series Inaugurated 

PoRTLAND, OrRE., Dec. 5.—Reed Col- 
lege introduced Sir Thomas Beecham 
in a lecture on ‘Mozart and the Eigh- 
teenth Century’ on Oct. 25. The speak- 
er’s devotion to Mozart was also illus- 
trated with brief excerpts on the piano. 

Ariel Rubstein, director of the Elli- 
son-White Conservatory, and Maude 
Ross Sardam inaugurated a series of 
faculty recitals in a distinctive program 
on Oct. 29. Another recent attraction 
was the concert by Clara Reiman, so- 
prano, with Olga Ruff Carter at the 


piano, at the Woman’s Club audi- 
torium. 
Dr. Theodore Kratt, dean of the 


School of Music at the University and 
director of the state’s system of higher 
education, was the speaker at an as- 
sembly of the Federation of the Oregon 
Music Clubs. He stated that the enroll- 
ment in music, this year, was the high- 
est of any state, representing a third 
of the entire enrollment in Oregon’s 
university. 

The Monday Musical Club met in 


early November. Mildred Waldron 
Faith, organist, and Henri Arcand, 
pianist, were the soloists. The Oregon 


Music Teachers’ Guild presented Paul- 
ine Jorgensen, violinists, accompanied 
by Alicia McElroy. Verna Pattison, 
Gladys Johnson Stevens, Doris Wild- 
man, Marian Fouse, Margaret Notz 
Steinmetz and Jean Harper collaborated 
in the program of the Beaux Arts So- 
ciety recently. hy Fe 


GOLSCHMANN CONDUCT 


St. Louis Symphony Plays 
Music by Tansman, Levant, 
Sanders and Schuman 


St. Louis, Dec. 3.—Continuing his 
policy of introducing new works, Vladi- 
mir Golschmann placed two on his third 
pair of concerts on Nov. 14 and 15. 

His program opened with the Little 
Symphony in G by Robert L. Sanders, 
now head of the music department of 
Hunter College. This ingratiating work 
is very melodic and well scored. It re- 
ceived a fine reception. It was followed 
by the premiere of Alexandre Tans- 
man’s ‘Rapsodie Polonaise’, the com- 
poser’s latest composition. It is a highly 
ornamental work based on rhythms of 
popular dances of Poland. It is very 
lively and brilliant. Weinberger’s color- 
ful and highly entertaining ‘Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree’ followed. 
There was enthusiasm in the manner 
in which the orchestra entered into the 
spirit of this charming composition. 
After intermission came a distinctive 
reading of the Symphony No. 1 by 
Brahms. The orchestra was in perfect 
accord with Mr. Golschmann, giving a 
performance of unusual appeal, sensi- 
tive, and of compelling force and 
beauty. At each performance conductor 
and orchestra received ovations. 

The fourth pair of concerts on Nov. 
21 and 22 also presented two. novelties, 
the first, and opening number, William 
Schuman’s ‘American Festival Over- 
ture’, To the writer, it is academic mu- 
sic and without any imagination. But 
in “The Walk to the Paradise Garden’ 
by Delius, heard here for the first 
time, Mr. Golschmann achieved an 
ethereal performance. This was fol- 











the combination was irresistible. 


course of the evening. 


ERNO 


RAPEE 


eAdds -Another Triumph 
To His Growing List of Successes 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
WASHINGTON—JULY, 1941 


@ He gave his listeners drama, melody and quantities of rhythm and 
Moreover, with his own particular 
flare in conducting, which builds up effect on effect, he caught their 
interest and held it to the last note. 
telling changes of nuance, the exactness of his rhythm and the fire and 
speed of his tempi whenever the least provocation existed, were com- 
municative and a positive cure for flagging spirits. 


@ Well remembered here Erno Rapee was welcomed cordially and this 


reception was only a forecast of the applause accorded him during the 


@ The concert was highly successful. 
should be heard more often in Washington. 
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S SEVERAL PREMIERES 


lowed by the Prelude to Mussorgsky’s 
‘Khovanstchina’, Concluding the first 
part of the program came the Suite No. 
2 from Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’, 
given a superb interpretation. 

The soloist of these concerts was Gre- 
gor Piatigorsky. In commemoration of 
the centenary of Dvorak’s birth, Mr. 
Piatigorsky gave a distinguished per- 
formance of the Concerto in B Minor. 
to which Mr. Golschmann added a flaw- 
less accompaniment, a collaboration that 
was irreproachable. After salvos of ap- 
plause Mr. Piatigorsky was forced to 
add encores. 

First Student Concert Given 

The first of a series of five student 
concerts sponsored by the Women’s 
Committee was given by the orchestra 
on Nov. 6, the program depicting “The 
Story of the Orchestra” with composi- 
tions by Marcello, Bach, Beethoven, 
Rossini, von Weber and Wagner. The 
management has announced the engage- 
ment of Yehudi Menuhin as soloist in 
place of Fritz Kreisler, who has can- 
celled his tour. 

Oscar Levant was the guest soloist at 
a special concert of the Symphony Nov. 
16. It was a gala occasion and a ca- 
pacity audience was intent to enjoy the 
talents of this versatile gentleman. Mr. 
Levant collaborated with the orchestra 
in Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ and 
the Concerto in F, in which he dis- 
played a thoroughly adequate technique 
and good tone quality. He conducted his 
own ‘Capriccio’, an arresting work with 
quick changes of tempo and instrumen- 
tation. Mr. Golschmann opened the pro- 
gram with the Overture to Glinka’s 
‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ and conducted 
the first performance of Mr. Levant’s 
‘Nocturne’. Hersert W. Cost 








His energetic beat, his swift and 


The Evening Star 


Washington Post 


Mr. Rapee is a conductor who 
Washington Daily News 








ERNO RAPEE eee 


Guest conductor Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis Symphony orchestra. 


BOOSEY & HAWKES ARTISTS BUREAU, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street 


10th Consecutive Season Conductor 
“Music Hall Symphony" programs. 


New York City 
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Music in Grim Times 


E are at war, and all who serve music in any 

capacity share the uppermost desire of Ameri- 
cans of every walk of life—the desire to do in the 
emergency whatever they can do to help their coun- 
try achieve a speedy and complete victory. Time 
will show how musial organizations and individual 
musicians can best make their efforts account, aside 
from whatever military, naval and civilian defense 
duties may lie in store for the citizenship of this 
country. Artists can fight. They will be found fight- 
ing wherever their country has need of them. But, 
whether the war is to be short or long, music will 
go on, and musicians will be needed to make the 
music. In music, as in all our other wartime affairs, 
let us meet the developments as they come, coolly 
and with that long-range determination and com- 
mon sense that have always been a part of the 
American character and of the American way. 





Christian Sinding 


ITH the death of Christian Sinding at the 

age of 84 another honored link with the mu- 
sical past has been broken. Born into a world in 
which the artistic revolutions of the later nineteenth 
century were just beginning to stir themselves, he 
died in one which had changed completely in per- 
spective. But through a long and honorable career 
he remained true to the traditions in which he grew, 
and he labored well in the cause of musical educa- 
tion. Americans will remember his visit to the Uni- 
ted States in 1921 when he taught at the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, New York. 

On this side of the Atlantic, Sinding was better 
known as a characteristic figure in the musical world 
than he was as a composer of specific works. Of 
his prolific output of music in all forms, the only 
compositions widely familiar to American music 
lovers today are the song ‘Sylvelin’ and the popular 
piano piece “The Rustle of Spring’. In his native 
Norway he was honored and venerated for his de- 
votion to music and to the maintenance of high 
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standards in the art. It is indeed regrettable that 
he should kave died while his country was still under 
the cloud of foreign domination, but those who ad- 
mired him will cherish the hope that when that 
day has passed he will be remembered in a happier 
world. 





A Commendable Idea 


O Leon Barzin and the National Orchestral 

Association the music public owes felicitations 
for one of the most interesting ideas of the season— 
the “Winners’ Series.” This consists of a series of 
five concerts devoted to orchestral works by Ameri- 
can composers who have won prizes in national 
composition contests. At each concert a soloist who 
has won an award in a national competition is to 
appear. 

The Association has chosen a wide field from 
which to select the works to be heard. It has listed 
as eligible winners of the contests held by the So- 
ciety for the Publication of American Music, the 
League of Composers, the Eastman School of Music, 
the Guggenheim Fellowship, the Bearns Prize, the 
Town Hall League of Composers Award, the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, the Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic, the Pulitzer Prize, the Paderewski Fund Prize, 
the. Hollywood Bowl Association Award, and the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. The “Winners’ 
Series” forms the Association’s Gabrilowitsch Mem- 
orial Concerts for this season. 

All too often a new work is forgotten by con- 
ductors once it has had its hard-won first per- 
formance. Or at best it is played by several of the 
major orchestras for one season and then put on the 
shelf. But it is only through repeated performances 
that it is possible to confirm or modify first impres- 
sions, and the second or even the third performance 
of a composition may be far more important than 
the first in establishing its true value. By including 
works by older composers as well as the younger 
generation in its Winners’ Series the National Or- 
chestral Association is maintaining a perspective of 
the American musical past as well as the present. 

The “Winners’ Series” may serve also to coun- 
teract the popular but not very solidly grounded no- 
tion that prize compositions never amount to much. 
As a matter of fact, some of the most distinguished 
works by contemporary American composers have 
either won prizes or been commissioned as the re- 
sult of some form of competition. Mr. Barzin is 
giving ample proof in these concerts that there is 
valuable material amid the mass of indisputably bad 
music which national contests bring forth from com- 
posers’ files and studies. And last but not least, 
composers themselves will be heartened to see an 
organization take such a wise and helpful step in 
setting their music before the public and making 
possible the formation of a fair estimate of it. 
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Maurice Kessler (Left), Director of the Oberlin Conservatory 
Orchestra, Receives the Bruckner Medal of Honor for 1941, 


Awarded by the Bruckner Society of America, from 
Dr. Ernest Hatch Wilkins, President of Oberlin College, 
Ohio, at the Conclusion of a Concert of the 
Conservatory Orchestra 


Rachmaninoff—A shipment of medical and surgical 
supplies valued at nearly $4,000 was recently sent 
on its way to Russia, the gift of Sergei Rachmaninoff 
and representing the entire proceeds of his concert 
in Carnegie Hall. 


Piatigorsky—An example of a family’s doing their 
bit, is that of the relatives of Gregor Piatigorsky. 
Three of his brothers are now serving in the 
Russian army. Gregor left Russia in 1921, when 
he was eighteen and is now an American citizen. 


Sayao—A native of Brazil “where the diamonds 
come from”, Bidu Sayao is said to possess a large 
collection of those delectable and desirable stones. 
Unfortunately, she says, most of her roles being 
those of peasants and servant girls, she hasn’t been 
able to show what she can do in the jewel line. 
However, when she appears as Violetta this season, 
she hopes to dazzle Metropolitan audiences. 


Mitropoulos--A rumor is current that the King of 
Greece is now on his way to this country and that 
he will be present at one of the concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony led by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, Greek-born conductor, who will appear as 
guest this month. 


Melchior—The Royal Danish Guard Society, a 
new organization of natives of Denmark who have 
settled in this country and who were formerly mem- 
bers of the guard of honor of the King of Denmark, 
has elected as its president, Lauritz Melchior. All 
members of the guard are more than six feet tall 
and the new president measures six feet three inches. 


Peerce—Although he started as a fiddler, Jan 
Peerce, the newly-engaged tenor of the Metropolitan, 
soon became a vocalist. “Roxy,” as the late Samuel 
A. Rothafel was called, heard him sing at a benefit 
and invited him to come to the Radio City Music 
Hall which was about to open. Mr. Peerce, after 
taking one look at the vast stage and huge audi- 
torium, got stage-fright. He told Roxy he was too 
small to sing there and “too funny-looking.” Roxy 
yelled at him: “You're the tallest man in the world! 
You’re the handsomest man in the world! All you 
have to do is to believe it and it is so!” 














CITY TO REMODEL 
WORCESTER HALL 


Elevate Auditorium Seats at 
Cost of $9,000 to Aid 
Managerial Enterprise 


WorceEsTER,” Dec. 5.—The city is 
about to construct portable apparatus 
for elevating the Auditorium seats in 
back of the central aisle, at a cost of 
$9,000. While the new arrangement will 
decrease the total seating capacity of 
the hall noticeably, the remaining seats 
will be made much more saleable for 
events where clear vision is important. 

Perhaps this will partially solve the 
troubles of those who periodically bring 
here excellent musical road shows and 
various operatic ensembles with dis- 
appointing results. At any rate, the 
season so far has been one of excellent 
attendance at events having a local an- 
gle, and very poor attendance at the 
rest. 

Kiwanis brought the U. S. Marine 
Band on Navy Day, Oct. 27, drawing 
large audiences to the Auditorium for 
the evening concert and a children’s 
matinee. The proceeds were devoted to 
the purchase of a civilian defense am- 
bulance. 

Dorothy Maynor was greeted by an 
enthusiastic capacity audience on Oct. 
31 at the Auditorium, in the first event 
of the Civic series. Her accompanist 
was Arpad Sandor. 


“Pop” Concert Given 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Wor- 
cester Philharmonic Orchestral Society 
arranged an excellent “Pop” concert at 
the Auditorium on Nov. 8, for the bene- 
fit of the U. S. O. Floor tables and bal- 
cony seats were well filled. The musical 
program was contributed by the orches- 
tra, the Mendelssohn Singers male cho- 
rus, Holy Cross College glee club, a 
mixed quartet from the Worcester 
County Light Opera Club, and Nancy 
Symonds, young Worcester soprano 
now taking advanced studigs in New 
York. Among those greeting the assem- 
bly was Jeffrey Lynn, Hollywood star 
hailing from near Worcester. 

The Worcester County Light Opera 
Club opened its fifth season with per- 
formances of ‘Patience’ in Atwood Hall 
on Nov. 14 and 15. Well-filled houses 
and warm applause greeted a well-bal- 
anced cast headed by Aznev der Bag- 
dasarian in the title role, Leslie Moore 
as Bunthorne, James Lidgate as Gros- 
venor, with other parts taken admirably 
by Erna Birchall, Claire Dowd, Doro- 
thy Hesselton, May Tolman, Charles 
Cody, Dal Lajoie, Arthur Lillie and 
Myles McAleer. W. Frederic Searle 
conducted. The production was staged 
by Clarence Daigneau and managed by 
Edmund Abbot. There were thirty-one 
in the chorus and nineteen in the as- 
sisting orchestra. Joun F. Kyes 








St. Malo Quartet Plays in Balboa 

BaLBoa, CANAL ZONE, Nov. 22.—A 
program by the St. Malo Quartet was 
presented by the National Conservatory 
in the recently remodeled National The- 
ater on Nov. 17. That the quartet has 
achieved an excellent ensemble was 
clearly shown in the Mozart Quartet in 
G Minor. The Brahms Sonata in F, Op. 
99, for ’cello and piano, was played by 
Mosa Chavivi, ’cello, and Ethel Car- 
boni, piano; and the Ravel Trio for 
piano, violin and ’ceilo, by Mr. De St. 
Malo, violin; Mr. Chavivi and Alberto 
Sciarretti, piano. Both works, given for 
the first time in Panama, were enthusi- 
astically received. William Carboni is a 
violist of the quartet. H.C. B. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for December, 1921 








Left: 
Geraldine 
Farrar 
as Anita in 
‘La Navarraise' 


A Triumphant Re-entry 

Chaliapin, a Prometheus Unbound, 
stands revealed to New York in all 
the glory of his flaming art. His first 
American ‘Boris Godunoff’ will be re- 
membered as one of the purple patches 
of the Metropolitan’s long and regal 
history. 

1921 





An Expensive Luxury 


Chicago Opera Goes to Public with 
Plea for $500,000 Budget. Estimates for 
Next Season Place Limit on Expendi- 


ture. 
1921 


How About It? 


Harrisburg heard the famous ‘Five 
Pieces’ of Schénberg at the concert of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Sometimes 
the pieces reminded one of those real- 
istic stunts the Old Home Band played, 
known as ‘Feeding Time at the Zoo’ 
and ‘Down in the Cow Barn’. The num- 
ber was interesting, though, as evidence 
that there are worse things in music 
than jazz. 

1921 





CONGRESS LIBRARY 


Musical Autographs of Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Foundation 
Exhibited in Pavilion 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 1.—The formal 
opening of the first exhibition of the 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation 
Collection of Musical Autographs took 
place in the Whittall Pavilion of the Li- 
brary of Congress on Nov. 14. 

This collection, which will be on dis- 
play for an indefinite period, was ac- 
quired during the past Summer and 
came to the Library of Congress 
through the generosity of Mrs. Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall. Most of the manu- 
scripts were formerly in the possession 
of the late Dr. Jerome Stonborough of 
Vienna. The composers represented in 
the collection are Beethoven, Brahms, 
Michael Haydn, Meyerbeer, Mozart, 
Schubert, Clara Schumann, Wagner and 
Weber. Many of the manuscripts are 
typical of their composer’s most import- 
ant work. In the arrangement of the 
exhibition, no less than eighty-eight 
items were placed in special cases which 
were moved into the Whittall Pavilion 
for this purpose. The manuscripts were 
grouped according to composers. 

Among the Beethoven works are the 
entire Scherzo of the B Flat String 
Quartet, Op. 130, the song ‘Lied aus der 
Ferne’, sketches for the ‘Hammerklav- 





SHOWS COLLECTION 


ier’ Sonata, Op. 106, sketches for the 
last movement of the C Sharp Minor 
String Quartet, Op. 131, and nineteen 
autograph letters. 

There are forty-three autographs of 
Brahms, among them _ twenty-seven 
songs with piano accompaniment. Spe- 
cially important are the famous song 
‘Dein blaues Auge’ and ‘Wie bist du, 
meine K6nigin’. Included in the other 
Brahms manuscripts are two versions of 
the celebrated Waltzes, Op. 39, the 
Handel-Brahms variations, and a little 
known version of the ‘German Requiem’. 

There are four Mozart manuscripts: 
the famous string Quintet in C (K. 
515) ; the Serenade in B Flat (K. 361); 
the aria ‘In te spero, O sposo’ written 
for the composer’s bride; and a letter 
to the composer’s sister. 

The eight Schubert manuscripts in- 
clude the song ‘Die Forelle’, six other 
songs, and an unfinished piano sonata 
for four hands in C. Two sketches by 
Richard Wagner are of special interest. 
One of them was for ‘Die Walkiire’ and 
contains phrases which culminated in 
the ‘Ride of the Valkyries’. The other 
is a sketch for the ‘Transformation 
Scene’ in ‘Parsifal’. 

On the occasion of the exhibition’s 
opening, the Gertrude Clarke Whittall 
Foundation sponsored a pair of concerts 
of chamber music on Nov. 14 and 15, 
planned to emphasize the significance of 
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Left: Those Concerned in 
the Revival of Massenet's 
‘La Navarraise' at the 
Metropolitan in 1921 Look 
Over the Score. They Are 
Samuel Thewman, Stage 
Director; Léon Rothier as 
Garrido; Edward Siedle, 
Technical Director; Giulio 
Crimi as Araquil; Miss 
Farrar and Albert Wolff, 
Conductor. Anita Was the 
Last New Role Sung by 
Miss Farrar at the 
Metropolitan 


If You Know How to Sing! 

Mattia Battistini continues to reign 
at the Staatsoper in Berlin, Although 
sixty-four years old, he is unexcelled 
by any singer in Berlin for sheer beauty 
and perfection in bel canto, His appear- 
ance in ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘A Masked Ball’ 
were hailed as triumphs. 

1921 
Pelion Upon Ossa 

Massenet’s ‘La Navarraise’ flashed its 
gunfire at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Wednesday with Geraldine 
Farrar, and the other event, which all 
but overshadows it, was the smashing 
success of Maria Jeritza as Tosca, her 
second role since she came to the Met- 
ropolitan. 
1921 
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the manuscript collection. They were 
given in the Coolidge Auditorium of 
the Library of Congress. The Buda- 
pest String Quartet and Milton Katims, 
viola, performed Beethoven’s String 
Quartet in B Flat Op. 130 (with the 
Grand Fugue, Op. 133), and Mozart’s 
String Quintet in C (K. 515). On 
Nov. 14 the Friends of Music in the Li- 
brary of Congress were guests of the 
Whittall Foundation. 





Arkansas State Symphony Launches 
Season 


Littte Rock, ARK., Dec. 1.—The 
Arkansas State Symphony launched the 
season on Nov. 14 in Robinson Memo- 
rial Auditorium, David R. Robertson 
again leading the orchestra. The board 
of directors of the Symphony Associa- 
tion has agreed to present five concerts 
in the next six months, and tentative 
plans are also being made to take the 
orchestra to other cities in the state for 
concerts. 





Burrall Symphony Appears at 
Stephens College 


CotumsiA, Mo., Dec. 1—The Bur- 
rall Symphony, conducted by James 
Adair, was heard in the auditorium of 
Stephens College on Nov. 3 and 4, 
with Basil D. Gantlett as piano soloist. 
The orchestra is in its eighth season. 
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Orchestral Concerts 


(Continued from page 14) 


broadcast portion of the program, were 
performed with fine feeling for color and 
mood. The music of ‘Boris’, however, does 
not stand up very well without singers. 
And the short excerpts from seven scenes 
in Mr. Stokowski’s arrangement are too 
episodic to convey much of the opera’s 
beauty. K. 


An All-French Program 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski conductor, Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 27, evening: 

‘Symphonie Fantastique’ 


‘Iberia’ (No. 2 of ‘Images’).........- Debussy 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’, Suite No. 2...... Ravel 


These were all brilliant performances 
and that of the Berlioz ‘Fantastic’ is likely 
to be remembered as one of the most re- 
markable of the season. Some listeners felt 
like shouting after the dazzling conclusion 
of ‘General Dance’ of the Ravel Suite, and 
a few did as they felt. 

The juxtaposition of the Debussy and 
Ravel pieces was a fortunate one and 
should have served to disabuse the mind of 
any one still cherishing the notion that 
Ravel was primarily another and lesser 
Debussy. On the one hand was the sug- 
gestive, the impressionistic, the use of 
finely powdered sonorities. On the other, 
the boldly orchestrated, the sharply defined 
and the dramatically pictorial. Neither 
work could have been the product of any 
but a Twentieth-Century French artist, but 





MENZ JOINS 
STAFF OF CIVIC 
CONCERT SERVICE 


O. O. Bottorff, 
president of Civic 
Concerts Service, 
Inc., recently an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of Clif- 
ford Menz, tenor, 
to his staff. Mr. 
Menz is well known in musical circles, 
having appeared extensively in musical 
comedy, concert, opera, and oratorio. 
He has been a leading tenor of the 
Chautauqua Opera Association and ap- 
peared as Alfredo in Verdi’s ‘La Tra- 
viata’ at the recent Worcester Music 
Festival. He has also been heard fre- 
quently on the networks of the National 
Broadcasting Company. Mr. Menz will 
assume his new position with Civic 
Concerts Service, Inc., on Jan. 1. 
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Head of Vocal Dept., Marymount College, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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the personalities bodied forth are as widely 
divergent as are the technical means and 
ends. This was an all-French program to 
be cherished for its content, familiar 
though it was, and equally for the high 
quality of its presentation. , of 


Tureck Heard with Barzin Forces 


National Orchestral Association. _Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Rosalyn Tureck, pianist, 
assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 29, 


afternoon: 
‘Melpomene’ Overture..George W. Chadwick 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in B Fiat..... Beethoven 


Comeert “PG. coccccevcccspedes David Diamond 

Cantata, ‘This Is Our Time’. William Schuman 

This was the first concert in the “Win- 
ners Series”, which is being presented as 
the National Orchestral Association’s an- 
nual Gabrilowitsch Memorial Concerts this 
season. These concerts are being devoted 
to works by American composers who*have 
won awards in composition contests . of 
major scope and the soloists will all be 
winners of performance competitions of 
note. The idea for these concerts was an 
excellent one and this opening program 
served to emphasize the fact that there is 
much new music which neéds repeated ‘per- 
formance to call it to the’ attention of the 
public and to modify or confirm first: im- 
pressions. ' 

Especially was this true of William 
Schuman’s cantata ‘This Is Our Time’S a 
brilliant and powerful: work which . had 
been heard at the Lewisohn Stadium:-Based 
on a stirring text by Geneyieve Taggard 
and written with the technical mastery 
and boldness of imagination which stamp 
Mr. Schuman’s recently heard Symphony 
No. 3, this cantata is impressive music. 
There is nothing cold or arid about Mr. 
Schuman’s use of traditional technical de- 
vices and he succeeds in being American 
in a perfectly natural, almost indefinable, 
way. The vocalists were recruited from 
the Columbia University Glee Club, the 
Hartley House Music School Chorus, the 
NYA Chorus, the Opera Group of the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association, Sarah Law- 
rence College and the University Women’s 
Chorus. Mr. Barzin and the orchestra con- 
tributed to a vital performance. 

David Diamond’s Concert Piece proved 
ingenious and flavorsome in orchestration. 
It was much more of an experiment in 
sonorities than an expression of any par- 
ticular emotional or intellectual import, but 
none the less witty and engaging for all 


that. The Chadwick work has grown tedi- 
ous with the years. Miss Tureck played 
the Beethoven Concerto with true bravura 
and dash. It was an exciting performance 
of a not-too-exciting work. The audience 
was enthusiastic throughout the concert. 


Schuster Is Philharmonic Soloist 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
tur Rodzinski conducting. Assisting artist: 
Joseph Schuster, ’cellist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 29, evening: 


Overture to ‘The Bartered Bride’....Smetana 


Concerto for ‘cello and orchestra in B 
Minor, . Pibeacedeabehesvusecesaels orak 
Suite from ‘The Fire Bird’........ Stravinsky 


‘Daphnis et Chloé’ Suite No. 2; ‘Daybreak’, 
‘Pantomine’, General Dance............ avel 

This concert in the students series got off 
to a spirited start with the surefire Smetana 
Overture, which invariably puts an audience 
in a good mood, even when not played with 
the possible maximum of sparkle and zest, 
as was the case on this occasion. Mr. 
Schuster once again gave an authoritative 
reading of the ’cello part of the Dvorak 
Concerto, which he played with the Phil- 
harmonic some four seasons ago, bringing 
to it anew the freshness of enthusiastic con- 
viction and playing it with his now familiar 
technical resourcefulness and smoothness, 
ingratiating tone and refinement of style, 
while Mr. Rodzinski directed the orchestra 
with marked discretion. There were many 


‘recalls for the soloist. 


The conductor came into his own more 
especially in the second half of the program, 
with a vividly colorful and brilliant per- 
formance of the Stravinsky suite, in which 
the tenderly played Bercgeuse provided a 
moment of special, reposeful beauty set off 
with heightened effect by contrast with the 
dramatic vividness of the other sections. 
The Ravel suite received an equally felici- 
tous reading at Mr. Rodzinski’s hands, the 
different moods of the three movements 
being made tangibly realistic. Nothing was 
lovelier than the beautifully moulded tone 
painting of the ‘Daybreak’ scene. There 
was a prolonged demonstration for the 
visiting Cleveland conductor, who made the 
orchestra share it with him. 

Schuster Plays Dvorak Concerto 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Artur Rodzinski conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 30, afternoon: 


Overture to “The Bartered Bride’...Smetana 


’Cello Concerto in B Minor............ Dvorak 
Suite from ‘The Fire Bird’........ Stravinsky 
‘Daphnis et Chloe’, Suite No. 2......... Ravel 





SCHOLA CANTORUM PRESENTS MOZART MASS 





Hugh Ross Conducts Work in C 
Minor—Philharmonic Men 
and Soloists Assist 


New York’s Schola Cantorum, con- 
ducted by Hugh Ross, gave a memora- 
ble performance of Mozart’s C Minor 
Mass in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 26. Both conductor and chorus 
have grown in understanding of the 
work since they introduced it to New 
York audiences two years ago. The so- 
loists on this occasion were Anne Ro- 
selle and Ina Souez, sopranos, Hardesty 
Johnson, tenor, and Robert Nicholson, 
baritone. An orchestra, made up of 
members of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, assisted, and Everett 
Tutchings was at the organ. 

Like the ‘Requiem’, this Mass was never 
completed. Mozart interpolated sections 
from other works for the first perform- 
ance in 1783 and subsequently used the 
original music of the Mass in other com- 
positions. Whereas, however, the ‘Requiem’ 
was completed by Siissmayer after Mo- 
zart’s death, the music of the Mass is one 
hundred per cent Mozart. And it is truly 
magnificent. 

Mr. Ross in his program notes wrote of 
the discovery of the basic key relationship 
and a kind of musical cipher of cryptogram 
in the design of the work. If developed fur- 
ther this may prove of great interest mu- 
sicologically. But however fascinating such 
speculations may be, it is the effect of the 
music which really matters. It is the un- 





Hugh Ross, Who Conducted the Mass 


faltering inspiration, the mastery of tech- 
nique and the beauty of conception. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy moments 
in this Mass are the great fugal move- 
ment: the ‘Gloria in Excelsis’, ‘Jesu 
Christe’ and ‘Et vitam venturi’. And it was 
in these that the Schola Cantorum sur- 
passed itself on this occasion. Their 
attacks were clean and brilliant; their 
rhythms clear; and their tone vital and 
warm. Mr. Ross knew just what he wanted 





Joseph Schuster 
(Above), Who Was 
Soloist with the 
Philharmonic; Rosa- 
lyn Tureck, Who 
Played with the Na- 
tional Orchestral As- 
sociation [Above 
Right), and Mishel 
Piastro (Right) Solo- 
ist with the New 
York City Symphony 





The Smetana, Stravinsky and Ravel 
works were all warmly and expertly real- 
ized, and the ‘cello Concerto of Dvorak 
was well worth bringing back to the atten- 
tion of subscribers, if only for the fine- 
grained and thoroughly musical playing of 
the solo part by Joseph Schuster, the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony’s first ‘cellist. How- 
ever, ’cello concertos of the basic worth 
of this one are none too numerous, and the 
work well justified the care and virtuosity 
bestowed upon it, not only by the soloist but 
the supporting ensemble under Mr. Rod- 
zinski. . 


Piastro Plays with City Symphony 


New York City Symphony. Jean Paul 
Morel conducting. Mishel Piastro, vio- 
linist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
30, evening : 

‘Fantastic’ Symphony................... Berlioz 

Suie from ballet ‘El Amor Brujo’........ Falla 

‘Rhapsody in Blue’ arr. for violin and 

GOUMAOIIRs 6 vo deiccces Gershwin-Gregory Stone 

FREE .nxckoks Vice sneauide kadiccaubunabecke Ibert 

The Gershwin ‘Rhapsody in Blue’, which 
was to be heard on an average of about 
twice a week a few years ago, returned in 
a new and surprising guise at this con- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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from them, and although he sometimes 
neglected the orchestra in his concentra- 
tion on the chorus, he achieved striking 
effects in the grander pages. 

_The double chorus ‘Qui Tollis’, in the 
Gloria, was one of the most stirring of this 
performance. The clarity and power of the 
writing gave full scope for the chorus, the 
quality of which was particularly telling 
in this. And in the Credo, the opening five 
part chorus, the ‘Crucifixus’, ‘Et Resur- 
rexit’, and ‘Credo in unam Sanctam’ were 
stunningly sung. 

Miss Roselle revealed a good Mozart 
style and after a rather breathy rendition 
of the ‘Christe eleison’ her singing was 
generally commendable. She sang _ the 
‘Agnus Dei’, which is a musical repetition 
of the ‘Kyrie’, without a trace of the un- 
evenness that had marred her performance 
of the same notes at the beginning of the 
evening. She met the taxing demands in 
range with little effort. Her lower register 
sounded like that of a contralto, while her 
high tones were generally clear and sweet. 

Miss Souez sang her music operatically, 
which may be justified on the basis of the 
writing for her part. Certainly all the solos 
are quite different in spirit from the choral 
writing. She, too, had ample range and 
volume. And although the differences be- 
tween her production and Miss Roselle’s 
did not always work to the best interests 
of the duets, her understanding of Mozart 
was good and she sang with conviction. 

Mr. Johnson distinguished himself again 
by his fine vocalism. In the trios with the 
two sopranos he was at a decided disad- 
vantage, but his solo with the chorus, ‘Et 
in Spiritum Sanctum’, was one of the high- 
lights of the evening. Mr. Nicholson con- 
tributed his share to the ‘Benedictus’ quar- 
tet, singing richly and well. 














THIEDE CONDUCTS 
WOMEN’S SYMPHONY 


Orchestra Opens Series Playing 
Haubiel Miniatures—Felix 
Fox Is Soloist 


Boston, Dec. 1.—Among the con- 
certs which have been given in Jordan 
Hall on recent dates has been that of 
the Women’s Symphony, Alexander 
Thiede, conductor. The orchestra 
opened its third season on Nov. 18, per- 
forming a Bach Chorale Prelude, 
‘Blessed Jesus, We Are Here’, in a 
transcription for string orchestra by de 
Filippi, followed by ‘Six Miniatures’ for 
string orchestra by Haubiel (first per- 
formance in Boston), the Weber Over- 
ture to ‘Oberon’ and the Tchaikovsky 
piano Concerto in B Flat Minor, Op. 
23, with Felix Fox as soloist. 

The quality of tone produced by the 
string section during the performance 
of the numbers best calculated to reveal 
that quality, was of the general excel- 
lence we have come to expect from this 
group. The Haubiel items, listed vari- 
ously as ‘A Mystery’, ‘Madonna’, 
‘Gaiety’, ‘Shadows’, ‘Snowflakes’ and 
‘Festival’ were interesting experiments 
in tonal diversion, and at times exhib- 
ited a subtle humor. If Mr. Haubiel did 
not at all times display great imagina- 
tion, he at least demonstrated his com- 
mand of orchestral technique. The work 
was well received. 

Mr. Fox was heard to excellent ad- 
vantage in the Concerto. He is a de- 
pendable performer, well schooled and 
competent. His tone upon this occasion 
was warm throughout and he gave 
dynamic impetus to the work without be- 
coming merely percussive. The orches- 
tra gave him sympathetic cooperation. 





Conservatory Orchestra Heard 

Jordan Hall has also housed the first 
concert of the season by the orchestra 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, under the baton of its director, 
Dr. Wallace Goodrich. Beveridge Web- 
ster, of the faculty, was the soloist and 
the program listed the ‘Leonore’ No. 2, 
by Beethoven, d’Indy’s ‘Symphony on a 
French Mountain Air’, Op. 25, for 
piano and orchestra, the Loeffler ‘Poem’ 
for orchestra and the Dvorak Scherzo 
Capriccioso, Op. 66. This program cre- 
ated unusual enthusiasm. Every seat in 
the house was occupied and there were 
a few standees. Mr. Goodrich has a way 
of making his young people play, not 
only with excellent intonation, but with 
real musical understanding. 


Second Youth Concert Given 

Symphony Hall housed the second in 
the series of Youth Concerts con- 
ducted by Wheeler Beckett. The pro- 
gram opened with Nicolai’s Over- 
ture to ‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’, proceeded to ‘Tales from the 
Vienna Woods’ by Strauss, with the un- 
abridged introduction as _ originally 
written, and closed with Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 6. Mr. Beckett conduct- 
ed with his customary incisiveness and 
penetration, and the absorption of his 
youthful listeners was notably compli- 
mentary to the music, conductor and or- 
chestra. The names of one or two new 
cities have been added to the list headed 
“Acknowledgements” thus indicating a 
still wider area now under Mr. Beck- 
ett’s cultivation. More power to him. 





A concert in memory of the composer 
Martucci was recently given in Flor- 
ence, the program consisting entirely of 
his works. 
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DEFAUW APPEARS 
AS GUEST LEADER 


Syniphony Performs Music by 
Franck, Lekeu, Respighi 
and Paul Dukas 

Boston, Dec. 3.—The customary pre- 
Thanksgiving lull in the musical activ- 
ity of this city and the absence of the 
Boston Symphony on its first trip from 








Désiré Defauw 


home this season combined to create a 
sparse number of concerts and recitals. 
For the seventh pair of concerts by the 
orchestra on Nov. 28-29, however, we 
had the distinguished services of Désiré 
Defauw, Belgian conductor now hold- 
ing a permanent post in Canada. 


Symphony in D Minor..............++.- Franck 
‘The Birds:’ Suite for small ei 
NN on anndanseedndurtar’ veeseen Respighi 


(First performance at these concerts) 
Adagio for string orchestra.......... Lekeu 
(First performance at these concerts) 
‘L’Apprenti Sorcier ukas 


All the qualities of sensitive mu- 
sicianship which Mr. Defauw disclosed 
last season were again brought forward. 
In common with Dr. Koussevitzky, Mr. 
Defauw has the faculty for pulling tone 
from an orchestra. Mr. Defauw was 
fortunate in having choirs which were 
able to respond to his bidding. This was 
strikingly evidenced during the Franck 
Symphony, a work which demands re- 
straint. For the most part, the measures 
spoke for themselves, eloquently, the 
only exception being a tendency on the 
part of Mr. Defauw to over-emphasis in 
the adagio sections; the contrast was 
almost too pronounced and the just pro- 
portions of the work seemed a little off 
balance. The reading, however, was 
both profound and convincing, and the 
audience recalled the conductor many 
times with warmest applause, which he 
was quick to share with the orchestra. 

Five years ago, Bernard Zighera in- 
troduced the Respighi work to an au- 
dience at one of his concerts of music 
for small orchestra. It must be admitted 
that the smaller number of instruments 
and the smaller and more intimate con- 
fines of Jordan Hall seemed better 
suited to the delicacy of the various sec- 
tions of the Suite. Each section is com- 


Boston 


By Grace May STUTSMAN 








plete in itself, but each remains a minia- 
ture, and the transportation to more ex- 
pansive surroundings and the perform- 
ance by more instruments, albeit the 
number was small, did not altogether 
bring to fruition the more subtle humor 
and the several drolleries of the work. 
Of the five sections, that of the Hen 
(after Jean-Phillippe Rameau) was per- 
haps the most successfully performed. 

Considering the fact that Guillaume 
Lekeu died the day following his 
twenty-fourth birthday, the amount of 
composing which he accomplished dur- 
ing the short span of his life is no less 
than amazing. The ‘Adagio’ chosen for 
performance by Mr. Defauw is a singu- 
larly lovely work, yet had the composer 
been allowed time, he would undoubt- 
edly have given it a judicious pruning. 
The performance was superb. 

The Dukas item brought the program 
to a brilliant close and won an ovation 
for conductor and orchestra. The pro- 
gram opened with a spirited perform- 
ance of our National Anthem. Although 
it was not listed, or mentioned in a pro- 
gram note, it would appear that this 
procedure is to be followed this Winter. 





RECITALISTS APPEAR 





Busch and Serkin Play Sonatas—Kurt 
Sober Makes Debut 


Boston, Dec. 1—One of the con- 
spicuous successes in the recital field 
was the program of Adolf Busch and 
Rudolf Serkin in one of their inimitable 
recitals of violin and piano music. The 
program on Nov. 25 comprised the 
Mozart Sonata in E. Flat (K. 380), the 
Beethoven ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, Op. 47, 
and the Schubert Fantasie in C, Op. 159. 
It was an evening of the utmost in vir- 
tuosity of performance and the capacity 
audience was demonstrative beyond the 
usual. This pair of artists have estab- 
lished a criterion. 


At the Gardner Museum, Kurt Sober, 
conductor-pianist, was heard in a pro- 
gram listing the B Flat Major Capriccio 
by Bach, the Schubert Impromptu, Op. 
142, No. 2, a Brahms Rhapsody and a 
pair of items by Debussy. Mr. Sober 
was well received in this, his first ap- 
pearance in Boston. It is understood 
that in addition to his ability as a pian- 
ist he has also the genius of conducting, 
and with a repertoire of more than 150 
operas, he will be active in conducting 
the American Youth Opera Association 
during the coming season. Mr. Sober 
will also assist in the opera department 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music. 





Song by Elaine Seaman Published 

At seventy-nine, Elaine Seaman has 
had her first song published. It is a set- 
ting of Francois Bourdillon’s poem, 
‘The Night Has a Thousand Eyes’, just 
issued by Broadcast Music, Inc. She 
has also written several other songs. A 
second will soon be published by ar- 
rangement with Schirmer. Mrs. Sea- 
man is the mother of Julian Seaman, 
music editor of Cue Magazine. 





Michael Bartlett Joins NBC Concert 
Service 


Michael Bartlett recently joined the 
NBC Concert Service and will be 
booked for opera, concert and radio by 
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that management for the season of 1942- 
43. Mr. Bartlett sang the role of Al- 
fredo in the opening performance of ‘La 
Traviata’ at the Chicago Opera and was 
reengaged for a repeat performance. On 
Dec. 16 Mr. Bartlett will be guest solo- 
ist with the St. Cecilia Society at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


AGK SALTER 


ARTIST 
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COLUMBIA CONCERTS 
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113 WEST 57th STREET - NEW YORK 
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Ballet Theatre Gives Premiere of “Slavonika” 








Work Is Dedicated to Memory of 
Dvorak by Vania Psota—Irina 
Baronova Has Title Role— 
First Performance of ‘Princess 
Aurora’ Is Offered 

By Rosert SABIN 


HE Ballet Theatre, which has 

proved itself the best-coordinated 
and most versatile of the ballet troupes 
of this season, gave the premiere of 
Vania Psota’s ‘Slavonika’, with Irina 
Baronova in the title role, on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 21 on a program which 
opened with ‘Capriccioso’ and closed 
with ‘Bluebeard’. The only truly Slavic 
thing about ‘Slavonika’ is the music, 
consisting of several of Dvorak’s mag- 
nificent ‘Slavonic Dances’, and the ballet 
is dedicated to the composer with 
justice. The dancing is folksy rather 
than folk art, and Alvin Colt’s scenery 
and costumes in Christmas wrapping 
paper reds and blues only add to the 
brittle and artificial flavor of the piece. 
Baronova has almost nothing to do as 
the peasant girl, yet she manages to be 
charming in a thankless role. And 
George Skibine is all too dashing as her 
village lover. About the only lively bit 
of dancing in the whole ballet is a short 
episode by three peasant boys, brilliantly 
done by Yura Lazovsky, lan Gibson 
and Nicholas Orloff. In the ensemble, 
the dancing of Sono Osato is outstand- 
ing. But this ballet has no skeleton, 
and when a maypole is dragged in at 
the close to keep it going, the cat is out 
of the bag. Antal Dorati conducted the 
orchestra with more energy than pre- 
cision. 

The presence of the sovereign Alicia 
Markova in the cast of ‘Capriccioso’, which 
had its first performance of the season 
on this occasion, added notably to the 
piquancy of the work, for she danced the 


role with exquisite precision of line and 
virtuosic lightness. Ian Gibson, one of the 
most brilliant young members of the com- 
pany who is developing apace, took the role 
danced so well last season by Leon Daniel- 
ian and made a mark for himself in it. 


‘Bluebeard’, shortened and _better-paced 
than at the premiere, has gained in point 
and humor. 


‘Princess Aurora’ Has Premiere 


The first performances of ‘Princess 
Aurora’, one of the most magnificently 
staged ballets seen here in many a season, 
and of ‘Giselle’ with Alicia Markova made 
the evening of Nov. 26 really “gala”. An- 
ton Dolin has arranged some of the most 
brilliant parts of ‘The Sleeping Beauty’ 
as performed in a revival by the Diaghileff 
Company in 1921 in London and has been 
completely successful in capturing the 
grand manner. Tchaikovsky's music is 
always enchanting; the Petipa-Dolin 
choreography is inexhaustibly brilliant ; 
and Michel Baronoff’s scenery and Bar- 
bara Karinska’s costumes, executed after 
original designs by Bakst, are truly sump- 
tuous. 

Irina Baronova is well-nigh flawless as 
the Princess Aurora, and her superb tech- 
nique and élan as a ballerina in the grand 
manner come to the fore. Let all aspiring 
young ballet dancers observe her arms in 
the ‘Rose Adagio’ and the whip-lash pre- 
cision of her turns. Ian Gibson conquers 
the air in the role of the Bluebird and 
actually steals the show from Karen Con- 
rad, who is also in brilliant form in this 
Lisztian episode of the ballet. When Mr. 
Gibson has become a little older and less 
self-conscious, he may well become a first- 
rank dancer. Technically he is amply 
gifted to do so. Nora Kaye, Rosella 
Hightower and Charles Dickson were also 
brilliant in a dashing pas de trois, and 
the Three Ivans (Lazovsky, Orloff and 
Bland) brought down the house with 
Nijinska’s ingenious interpolation. There 
is no need to speak in detail of Markova’s 
Giselle, for it has already become a legend 
which is fortunately still to be substantiated 
every time that she dances the role. 

On the evening of Nov. 27, Antony 


and 











Violinists like FREE-UR-TONE 


THE SCIENTIFICALLY TESTED SHOULDER PAD AND CHIN REST 
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convinced the Em-Eff FREE-UR-TONE shoulder pad and 
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satisfactory.”—Harold Berkley, Author of “The Modern Tech- 


nique of Violin Bowing.” 


“I love my Free-Ur-Tone.” — Marjorie Edwards, Concert 


Violinist. 
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claim them to be.”—Henri Temianka, Concertmaster Pittsburgh 


Symphony. 
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DANCERS CELEBRATE 
THE ANNIVERSARY 
OF A COMPOSER 


A Scene from ‘Slavonika’ 

Which Is Built Upon 

Dvorak's ‘Slavonic Dances’ 

and Which Commem- 

orates the Hundredth 

Anniversary of the Musi- 
cian's Birth 


Tudor’s satiric ballet of intimate dimen- 
sions, ‘The Judgment of Paris’, with Kurt 
Weill’s witty score, was brought forward 
for the first time this season as a hilarious 
interlude between ‘Giselle’ and ‘Princess 
Aurora’. This bit of pantomime satirizing 
the perfunctorily seducive wiles of three 
bored café dancers as practised on a cus- 
tomer until he falls asleep and they and 
the waiter rifle his pockets was danced and 
acted in a manner that placed the audi- 
ence in an uproar of merriment. In Agnes 
de Mille’s role of Venus, Jeannette Lauret 
was amusing but less exhilarating than 
the originator of the part, while Maria 
Karniloff carried off first honors with her 
richly humorous Juno and Lucia Chase 
measured up well as the third of the rowdy 
trio. Mr. Tudor was the patron who 
toasted them and Hugh Laing, the waiter. 
In Giselle’ Alicia Markova repeated her 
poignantly beautiful impersonation of the 
name part, with Anton Dolin in top form 
as Count Albrecht and Nora Kaye as the 
Queen of the Wilis. is 

With the appearance of Markova as 
Taglioni, a new spirit invests Anton 
Dolin’s ‘Pas de Quatre’, which revives that 
unique performance given by royal com- 
mand of Queen Victoria by Marie Tag- 
lioni, Lucille Grahn, Carlotta Grisi and 
Fanny Cerito at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
1845. This is not to imply that the dancing 
of Karen Conrad, Nora Kaye and Anna- 
belle Lyon is not also vital to the loveli- 
ness of the work. But Markova’s incom- 
parable mastery of the classic style, used 
here with more than a hint of impish 
humor, makes the performance delectable. 
‘Pas de Quatre’ had its first performance of 
the season on Nov. 28 on a program with 
‘The Wayward Daughter’ and Antony 
Tudor’s ‘Lilac Garden’, a modern master- 
piece of the ballet which still seems almost 
too perfect to have happened. 





American Ballad Singers to Perform 
New Works 


The American Ballad Singers, Elie 
Siegmeister, director, will add several 
first performances to their annual Town 
Hall program of native folk songs on 
Dec. 21. Mr. Siegmeister has written 
‘American Legend’, a cantata dealing 
with such folk heroes as Johnny Apple- 
seed, Paul Bunyan, Nancy Hanks and 
Davy Crockett, especially for this pro- 
gram. Also new to Town Hall will be 
a group of Catskill Mountain folk 
songs, discovered by Mr. Siegmeister 
during his past Summer in the Catskill 
Mountains and a number of Christmas 
carols, dating from the time of the 
Revolution, and telling the story of 
Christmas in plain American language. 





Francesca Cassard Sings at Radio City 


Francesca Cassard, young American 
opera singer, who recently returned to 
this country after a Continental operatic 
career, recently sang at Radio City 
Music Hall. In addition to her per- 
formances there Miss Cassard took part 
in the ‘Variety Show for Victory’ at 
Manhattan Center on Nov. 30. 


CINCINNATI HEARS 
NEW SYMPHONIES 


Goossens Leads Premiere of 
Casadesus Work—Harris’s 
Third Performed 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 4.—A program in- 
cluding a great pianist as soloist, a 
Symphony new to these audiences and 
still another new work by a former stu- 
dent of the Cincinnati College of Music, 
indicated a concert of much interest at 
the fourth pair of concerts by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony in Music Hall on 
Nov. 14 and 15. The soloist was Artur 
Rubinstein, the symphonic work was 
Roy Harris’s Third Symphony, and the 
other contemporary work was ‘Misty 
Dawn’, an orchestral fantasy by John 
Castellini. 

It was a privilege to hear so fine an 
artist as Mr. Rubinstein in so great a 
composition as the Brahms Concerto 
No. 2. Mr. Rubinstein revealed both a 
great warmth and a crystal clear tone. 
Truly fine also was the orchestral por- 
tion of the performance. 

In listening to Mr. Harris’s Sym- 
phony we found much good music and 
yet there were times when the harsh- 
ness of the modern harmonies were try- 
ing. Yet, hearing the work several 
times, one might become accustomed to 
these strident tones and find them much 
less jarring. Certainly we are indebted 
to Eugene Goossens, the conductor, for 
giving the time and energy to perfect 
the performances. There is a suggestion 
of vastness in this work, as well as an 
emotional quality that point, program- 
matically, to the development of the 
West. 





Castellini Work Praised 

The orchestra was in fine form for 
the Harris Symphony and also for the 
Castellini work. In the latter the young 
composer displays a fine flair for or- 
chestration. The title sets the mood for 
the piece and Mr. Castellini’s keen sen- 
sitivity draws a most convincing pic- 
ture. Opening the concert was the 
Overture to Weber’s ‘Euryanthe’. 

Three symphonies comprised the pro- 
gram for the pair of concerts on Nov. 
21 and 22, one of them a world pre- 
miere. Robert Casadesus’s Symphony 
No. 2, Op. 32, was heard for the first 
time at these concerts, and proved to 
be an ingratiating work. The composi- 
tion is succinct. There is strength and 
gayety and good melodic content in the 
first movement; a somber coloring to 
the second movement; a Scotch atmos- 
phere to the third, and an interesting 
treatment of the different rhythms in 
the fourth movement, which builds to 
an impressive and robust finish. The 
orchestra, under Mr. Goossens’s direc- 
tion, gave an excellent performance and 
Mr. Casadesus seemed greatly pleased. 
He generously included Mr. Goossens 
and the orchestra in the applause which 
called him to the stage several times. 

Three symphonies sound like heavy 
fare, but when one of them is the fa- 
vorite Franck Symphony in D Minor, 
and the other the Haydn Symphony No. 
92 in G (the ‘Oxford’), it amounts to 
a thoroughly entertaining concert. Of 
the latter work, which opened the pro- 
gram, the orchestra gave an inspired 
reading. VALERIA ADLER 





Masselos Plays with Albany Symphony 

William Masselos, pianist, appeared 
on Nov, 18 in Albany, N. Y., with the 
Albany Symphony under the direction 
of Rudolph Thomas. Mr. Masselos 
played the Mozart Concerto in D Minor 
(K. 466). 
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MEMPHIS CLUB MARKS ITS ANNIVERSARY 





Beethoven Club Honors Memory 
of Founder, Martha Trudeau, 
at Recent Reception 


MempPHis, TENN., Dec. 4.—The Bee- 
thoven Club of Memphis recently cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary and hon- 
ored the memory of its founder, Martha 
Trudeau. In 1888 Miss Trudeau and 
three friends, Nora Duke, Annie Dwyer 
and Isabelle Getz, organized a piano 
quartet for the purpose of studying the 
music of the great masters. They called 
their little group the Beethoven Club in 
tribute to the great composer. In 1891 
they decided to enlarge the club; it was 
reorganized with a membership of sixty 
and at this time was incorporated. The 
story from there on was one of steady 
growth. 

Through these fifty years the Beetho- 
ven Club has held its standards high 
and has richly added to the cultural 
development of the city of Memphis and 
surrounding territory. The world’s 
greatest artists have appeared under 
the Club’s auspices. During the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Napoleon Hill the Junior 
Department was organized and this de- 
partment is one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the club today. Hundreds of 
girls and boys have received an invalua- 
ble training in these departments and 
many have attained national fame in 
their particular fields. 


Mrs. J. F. Hill served as president 
for eighteen years and during her ad- 
ministration the present club home was 
purchased and the membership of the 
club was increased to more than 1000 
members. 


The junior departments now consist 
of the Juveniles, Juniors and Advanced 
Juniors from the ages of five to nine- 
teen. The student musicians include 
young people from the agees of nineteen 
to twenty-six. An evening department 
has recently been organized for the 
benefit of business people and those 
members who cannot take part in the 
club activities during the day. A large 
musical library has been added to the 
club for the use of the members, A Stu- 
dent Loan Fund for young music stu- 
dents has helped a number of promising 
musicians and a Philanthropic Commit- 
tee arranges programs for the enjoy- 
ment of people and organizations not 
privileged to hear the best music. A 
new department, called the Interna- 
tional Music Relations, has been organ- 
ized for the purpose of promoting better 
understanding with the Pan American 
countries. The club has a very active 
Study Group and Opera Department. 

The present membership is more than 
1600. Membership is open to all music 
lovers. For many years the club has 
maintained and sponsored the Civic 
Concert course given in Memphis. At 
the Golden Anniversary Reception held 
in the club home recently the portrait 
of Miss Trudeau, founder, was unveiled 
and hung in the club. This portrait was 
painted by Walter Parke and presented 
to the club by Mrs. David Griffith, past 
president. Mrs. Marie Greenwood Wor- 
den, an intimate friend of Miss Tru- 
deau, gave a sketch of the life and work 
of the founder of the club. The only two 


living charter members, Mrs. A. H. 
Whisner of Washington, D. C. (Nora 
Duke), and Mrs. A. J. Thuss (Isabelle 
Getz) of Nashville, Tenn., were present 
for this occasion. 

The present officers are Mrs. Roscoe 
Clark, who is serving her fourth year 
as president, Mrs. Hal Holt Peel, Mrs. 
E. E. Buxton, Mrs. Clyde Parke, Mrs. 
O. F. Soderstrom, Mrs. Sam Cooper 
and Mrs. W. R. Herstein. 

Burnet C, TuTHILL 


OMAHA MUSICAL CLUB 
OPENS SEASON SERIES 








Glaz and Thomas Are Heard in Recital— 
Octet Sings Work by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman 


OMAHA, Nebr., Dec. 5.—With the 
presentation of Hertha Glaz, contralto, 
and John Charles ‘Thomas, baritone, at 
Central High school Auditorium on 
Nov. 17 the Tuesday Musical Club 
opened the season brilliantly. For Miss 
Glaz this was a first Omaha appearance, 
and she was enthusiastically received. 
Mr. Thomas, on the other hand, had a 
past to live up to. This he did, need- 
less to say, with distinction. Fine ac- 
companiments were not the least of the 
evening’s joys; Gwendolyn Williams 
played for Miss Glaz and Carroll Hol- 
lister for Mr. Thomas. 

The song cycle ‘The Morning of the 
Year’ by Charles Wakefield Cadman 
was sung on Nov. 16 at Joslyn Memor- 
ial by an octet from the University of 
Nebraska School of Fine Arts. The 
work was 2dmirably done by Cathe- 
rine Tunison and Antoinette Skoda, 
sopranos ; Hester Whitemore and Nelda 
Michael, contraltos; Richard Koupal 
and Keith Sturtevant, tenors; Cleve 
Genzlinger and Audrey Pettit, bassos; 
and Mary Jane Chambers, pianist. 

On Oct. 27 the Morning Musical 
presented, at Hotel Fontenelle, Gert- 
rude Berggren, contralto and Donald 
Dame, tenor. 

At Joslyn Memorial, recently, a joint 
recital was given by Kathleen Shaw 
Miller, soprano; and Gladys Hamstreet 
May, pianist. E. L. W 





Gena Branscombe Heard as Guest 
Conductor 

Gena Branscombe, composer- conduc- 
tor, was guest-conductor of the Berks 
County Federation Chorus of Women’s 
Clubs in Reading, Pa, on Nov. 20. 
Among other works, the chorus was 
heard in Mme. Branscombe’s arrange- 
ment of Mozart’s ‘Allelujah!’ and her 
own composition, ‘Sun, and the Warm 
Brown Earth’. The latter was also 
given under the composer’s baton by the 
combined Federation choruses of South- 
ern New Jersey at Penn’s Grove, and 
at the music festival of the Northern 
New Jersey Choruses at New Jersey 
College for Women in New Brunswick. 





Helena Figner to Sing Music of Brazil 

Helena Figner, mezzo-soprano, will 
make her Town Hall debut on Dec. 20, 
in a program combining the relatively 
little-known music of her native Brazil 
and early classics, ax well as works by 
American composers. 
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S. HUROK presents 


The Newest Ballet Triumph 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST COMPANY 


7 ha 


Company of 125 with Symphony Orchestra 


A REPERTORY OF 30 PRODUCTIONS 
NEW TO THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


“BLUEBEARD” SCORES HIT -- AS CRITICS RAVE 


“At the Ballet Theatre, audiences are finding “A SMASH HIT” —TIME MAGAZINE 


the excitement which belongs to great theatre.” 

Editorial, N. Y. Herald-Tribune “Froth and comedy, frill and satire, bubbling 

November 27, 1941 with good spirits and tingling with laughs, Blue- 
me beard is one long united front against the dold- 
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rums. —BADGAR, N. Y. World-Telegram i 
“Bouncing, giddy entertainment, with spectacular a 


demonstrations of the art of the dance.” 
—New Yorker Magazine 





“A gallant and sparkling performance and a 
steady source of delight.” —rerry, N. Y. Herald-Tribune A 


“DOWNRIGHT HILARIOUS!” 


—MARTIN, N. Y. Times 


“Brilliantly funny, devastating burlesque .. . 
Fokine has applied a sly wit, a fecundity of comic 


invention and a richness of human observation.”’ 
—KOLODIN, N. Y. Sun 





“The finest new ballet, it has theatre as well as 
dance, comedy as well as rhythm, color as well 


as technique . . . Bluebeard is a dandy ballet.” 


—SYLVESTER, N. Y. News 


“BLUEBEARD IS A SHOW YOU WILL 
WANT TO TAKE THE WHOLE FAMILY : 
TO SEE.” —SIMON, PM :! 


NOW BOOKING - FIRST U. $. TOUR 


Exclusive Management 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Booking Direction: NBC Concerts Service 
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STRAIGHT FROM N. Y. SUCCESS 
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REPERTORY OF THIRTY PRODUCTIONS 
25 NEW TO THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Zalldt theeaikg 


ALICIA ANTON IRINA 


; MARKOVA DOLIN BARONOVA 


KAREN CONRAD, LUCIA CHASE, ANNABELLE LYON 
NORA KAYE, SONO OSATO, MARIA KARNILOFF 
YURA LAZOVSKY, DIMITRI ROMANOFF, IAN GIBSON 
HUGH LAING, GEORGE SKIBINE, SIMON SEMENOFF 


and company of 125 with 
Symphony Orchestra under Antal Dorati 


7 eye & 3 
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“BLUEBEARD"— choreography by Fokine; music by Offenbach; decor 
by Vertes 


AIL BIO CISEA OA 


ta F en + 


§ ; “UNKNOWN SOLDIER"— choreography by Fokine; music by ¥ 
+ Prokofieff; decor by Doboujinsky 73 
ia “NAUGHTY LISETTE"— choreography by Nijinska; decor by . 
B33 Soudeikine ed 
528 “THE RED POPPY" —choreography by Semenoff; music by Gliere 4 é 
. “PRINCESS AURORA"— choreography by Dolin after Petipa; music yf 
by Tchaikowsky; decor by Bakst i 
“THE MERRY WIDOW"— choreography by Fokine; music by Lehar; 13 
# decor by Vertes 2 
RS “LILAC GARDENS"— choreography by Tudor; music by Chausson; Le 
¢ decor by Sovey i 
| “PETER AND THE WOLF"—choreography by Bolm; music by | 
Prokofieff; decor by Ballard 
; “GALA PERFORMANCE"— choreography by Tudor; music by 
ii Prokofieff; decor by de Molas 
iE “SYLPHIDES"— choreography by Fokine; music by Chopin; decor 
F 2 by Dunkel 


“CHOPIN CONCERTO"— choreography by Nijinska 

“DARK ELEGIES"— choreography by Tudor; music by Mahler; 
4 decor by Sovey 
? “BELOVED"— choreography by Nijinska; music by Schubert-Liszt; 
i decor by de Molas 
$ 


“GISELLE"— choreography by Dolin after Coralli; music by Adam; 
decor by Ballard 
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“SLAVONIKA" — choreography by Psota; music by Dvorak; decor 

i3 by Colt 
7 “VOICES OF SPRING"— choreography by Mordkin; music by Strauss; 
i: decor by Simonson 
ae: “AFTERNOON OF A FAUN"— choreography by Nijinska; music by 
x Debussy; decor by Bakst 
‘2 “GOYESCAS"— choreography by Argentinita; music by Granados; 

rf decor by de Molas 


“THREE VIRGINS AND A DEVIL"— choreography by de Mille; music 
by Respighi; decor by Motley 
"SWAN LAKE"—choreography by Dolin after Petipa; music by 
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Tchaikowsky; decor by Ballard 
“PILLAR OF FIRE"— choreography by Tudor; music by Schoenberg; 
decor by Motley 
BS “BLACK RITUAL"— choreography by de Mille; music by Milhaud; 
BS decor by de Molas 
uy “CAPRICCIOSO"— choreography by Dolin; music by Cimarosa; 
a decor by de Molas 
$5 “JUDGMENT OF PARIS"— choreography by Tudor; music by Weill; 
’ decor by Ballard 
> “PAS DE QUATRE"— choreography by Dolin; music by Pugni 
bs “PIANO CONCERTO"— music by Tchaikowsky 
‘% “RAYMONDA"— choreography by Petipa; music by Glazounov 
'% “AUTUMN LEAVES"— choreography by Pavlowa; music by Chopin 
ig “PETROUCHKA"— choreography by Fokine; music by Stravinsky 
i “SCHEHERAZADE"—choreography by Fokine; music by 
i Rimsky-Korsakoff 
is All ballets by Michel Fokine under his personal supervision 
<: 
t ; 
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C O N C E R Sf S - First Appearances Add Variety 


HE recital calendar was more even- 

ly balanced than it usually is dur- 
ing the past two weeks. Singers in- 
cluded Margaret Matzenauer, who re- 
turned after an absence of several sea- 
sons from local concert halls; Jean Wat- 
son, Doda Conrad, Martha Daughn- 
Locker, Ellen Repp and Floyd Worth- 
ington. The pianistic roster listed Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, Aurora Mauro-Cottone, 
Josef Honti, Rex Battle and Hazel 
Griggs. Duo-pianists included Celius 
Dougherty and Vincenz Ruzicka; and 
Elizabeth Read and Lois Townsley. Al- 
bert Spalding, Mischa Elman, Isaac 
Stern, Max Pollikoff and Inez Lauritano 
were the violinists of the fortnight; and 
Gregor Piatigorsky gave a ’cello recital. 
The New Friends continued their series ; 
the Coffee Concerts at the Museum of 
Modern Art reached three in number. 
Egon Petri, Dorothy Sarnoff and Bruce 
Boyce were heard in a scholarship bene- 
fit recital. And Valerie Bettis made her 
New York debut in a solo dance recital. 





Albert Spalding, Violinist 


Andre Benoist at the piano. Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 17, evening: 

NS Made es ces ade chin chee cceed Vitali 

Largo and Allegro assai (from Sonata in C 

SS 2S I ne Bach 
Sonata in F, Op. 24.......c.csessoee Beethoven 
PD 2b OP ccs . cas cawscoricen es Debussy 
Recitativo and Scherzo Caprice for violin 

MD: “pavceaisumebouneneasesansscecees Kreisler 
Prelude: ‘Wind in the Pines’; 

i ood <n) Code Uni cmeneedans Spalding 
Nocturne from ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’..Sibelius 
EE Suan as cogtiecccecaacn Lili Boulanger 
‘La Campanella’ ........... Paganini-Spalding 


Mr. Spalding had chosen a program 
which was enough off the beaten track to 
be interesting, without being crowded with 
startling novelties. The Vitali Chaconne, 
the Bach Sonata and Beethoven’s ‘Spring’ 
Sonata are familiar fare, it is true, but one 
does not hear Debussy’s subtle and super- 
sophisticated sonata so often, nor is the 
Kreisler work which Mr. Spalding played 
encountered on many recital programs. 

The violinist was in good form and his 
performances throughout the evening were 
notable for good taste, a fine sense of style 
and neatness of execution. Occasionally, in 
the Debussy Sonata particularly, there were 
deviations from pitch, perhaps owing to the 
excessive heat in the hall. There was noth- 
ing very exciting about Mr. Spalding’s 
playing, but it was on a high plane of 
musicianship. The Debussy Sonata, dating 
from the composer’s last period, is a chal- 
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Townsley and Read 


Albert Spalding 


lenging piece of music. Its material is banal, 
frankly so, with no attempt to make out of 
it more than it is. But the handling of it is 
magical; it is as if some brilliant person 
made some casual remarks with such charm 
that they seem profound. Mr. Spalding 
played the music with aristocratic refinement 
and he was ably seconded by Mr. Benoist. 
The Kreisler Recitativo and Scherzo Cap- 
rice are scarcely weighty, but they are ex- 
tremely “grateful” to the violin, as might 
be expected. Ss. 


Elizabeth Read and Lois Townsley, 
Duo-Pianists (Debut) 
Town Hall, Nov. 17, evening: 


Pretade fi Becoccodiccccnccccecasece Bach-Saar 
Three Chorale Preludes: ‘See What His Love 
Can Do’ (arr. by Hubert Foss); ‘Sheep May 
Safely Graze’ (arr. by Mary Howe); ‘Re- 
joice, Beloved Christians’ (arr. by Lois 
DOWRBIT) oc ccracsdcoccrcccccccccceseseene Bach 
‘Empress of the Pagodas’...........+..+- Ravel 
‘Fétes’ (trans. by Ravel)..........++.. Debussy 
Romance, from Suite, Op. 17...Rachmaninoff 
‘Braziliera’, from ‘Scaramouche’ Suite. Milhaud 
Andante and Variations.............. humann 
‘Hop Jig’, from ‘The Humours of 


RE TY oan Trimble 
Serenade (arr. by Abram Chasins)..R. Strauss 
‘Cuban American’............ Frederick Bristol 
1 PERERA: Mana-Zucca 
‘Asesinato del Toreador’......... Hans Barth 


After playing together for some four 
years or more Elizabeth Read and Lois 
Townsley, who live and teach in New 
Rochelle, made their New York debut as a 
two-piano team with this program covering 
a fairly wide range of styles. Four of the 
numbers were listed as receiving first per- 
formances locally, the Bristol, Mana-Zucca 
and Hans Barth compositions and Miss 
Townsley’s arrangement of Bach’s chorale 
prelude ‘Rejoice, Beloved Christians’. 

The two pianists brought a command of 
tone of generally good quality to their work 
and their technical equipment proved to be 
adequate for the demands made upon it so 
long as they did not yield to the temptation 
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Jean Watson Josef Honti 


to adopt excessively fast tempi. The sec- 
ond and third Bach chorale-prelude tran- 
scriptions suffered especially from the tend- 
ency to play too fast for clarity of enuncia- 
tion, while such numbers as Ravel’s ‘Em- 
press of the Pagodas’, which was played 
cleanly and with response to its imaginative 
quality, came off with good effect, being 
dispatched with lightness of touch and neat- 
ness of style. 

A better-adjusted balancing of tone in 
general, a greater exploitation of color and 
nuance possibilities and a keener perception 
of the spirit and essence of the compositions 
taken in hand are matters still to be ad- 
vantageously explored. A sizable audience 
applauded cordially. > 


Jean Watson, Contralto (Debut) 


Felix Wolfes, accompanist. Town Hall, 
Nov. 18, evening: 

Although Miss Watson had been heard 
in New York in the ‘Messiah’ last season, 
and also by pilgrims to the musical shrine 
of Bach at Bethlehem, Pa., this was her 
first New York recital appearance. The 
voice, once again, impressed as being of 
great beauty especially in the middle regis- 
ter. Both extremes of the scale need fur- 
ther attention. 

The singer obviously has, however, great 
natural gifts which seem to be more of 
operatic than recital character. This fact 
was exemplified in her very fine rendition 
of the much over-sung aria from Debussy’s 
‘The Prodigal Son’ which was very telling 
in effect. The same composer’s ‘La Cheve- 
lure’ and ‘Fantoches’ were less interesting. 
Earlier in the program the broad phrases 
of Handel’s Cantata for contralto voice, 
‘Son Pur’ le Lagrime’ and ‘Alma Mia’ from 
the same composer’s ‘Floridante’ were 
beautifully encompassed. The little-known 
aria from Galuppi’s opera, ‘Adrino in Siria’, 
was notable for some well sung coloratura 
passages which had clarity and distinction. 
Brahms’s ‘Four Serious Songs’ did not 
seem so incisive, but items from less well- 
known works of both Schumann and Schu- 
bert were worth while. A group of British 
Folk songs had atmospheric charm. Felix 
Wolfes was the accompanist. H. 


Josef Honti, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 18, evening: 


cscs cucnaversscab nose Bach 
Ey et eee Beethoven 
Ballade in F Minor, Op. 52; Berceuse’; 
Valse, . 70, No. 1 in G Flat; Etude, 
. 25, No. 11 in A Mimnor........... Chopin 
‘Feux d’Artifice’; ‘Clair de Lune’; ‘Poissons 
d’or’; ‘Jardins sous la pluie’...... Debussy 
‘Alberado del Grazioso’.................. Ravel 


Etude Transcendentale No. 10 in F Minor; 
Andantino Capriccioso (Busoni); Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 11...............- Liszt 
Mr. Honti returned to the concert stage 

at this recital after several years activity 
as program director, conductor and pianist 
for the National Broadcasting Company. 
His last appearance in concert here was in 
1927. He had chosen a weighty program 
and he played with a facile and fluent tech- 
nique. Bach’s partita, however, is a work 
which makes great demands upon the lis- 
tener as well as upon the performer. Unless 
it is played with flawless rhythmic line and 
with unflagging concentration it is apt to 
seem very long, as it did on this occasion; 
for Mr. Honti, despite some fine passages, 
did not sustain the work on a high level of 
concentration. Phrases were hurried or dis- 
torted and some of the sections were played 
clearly but without much impression of 








Isaac Stern Max Pollikoff 


musical meaning or design. Beethoven's 
Sonata in E, Op. 109, too, is a work which 
is entirely subjective in feeling. And once 
again, though there were passages of ex- 
pert pianism, one missed a central meaning 
in Mr. Honti’s performance and the music 
failed to come alive in his interpretation. 
The pianist was more in the vein in the De- 
bussy, Ravel and Liszt works at the end of 
program. The audience was cordial. R. 


Isaac Stern, Violinist 


Alexander Zakin at the piano. Town 
Hall, Nov. 19, evening: 

Sonata in D, Op. 12, No. 1.......... Beethoven 
Partita No. 1 in B Minor...............- Bach 


Concerto No. 1 in D (Allegro he 
Maestoso with Sauret Cadenza).... Paganini 


Concerto Accademico...... Vaughan Williams 
CD RID ic accccctscecctenseneveses Falla 
FE svcd acdndSincgracodsinecde der ducce Ravel 


When an audience interrupts the per- 
formance of a Bach violin partita with ap- 
plause it is just as much news as when man 
bites dog, yet that is what hapened at this 
recital. For Mr. Stern played the B Minor 
Partita with a flawless rhythmic line and a 
vitality of tone and phrasing which lifted 
his performance quite out of the realm of 
ordinary Bach playing. At other recitals 
he had revealed himself as an exceptionally 
gifted young artist; this one confirmed the 
impression and showed that he is growing 
as an interpreter as well. The Beethoven 
Sonata was roughly played, it is true, but 
with stirring life and energy. And in the 
andante and variations Mr. Stern proved 
that he has a more gracious side, for his 
tone grew warmer and his playing more 
plastic and relaxed than it had been in the 
vehement opening movement. This is 
meaty music and it was a pleasure to hear 
it played buoyantly for once, instead of 
in that insipid style which so many violin- 
ists adopt for Beethoven, probably under 

(Continued on page 25) 
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the delusion that is is naive and imprope! 
to feel enthusiastic about the classics. 

All of the fireworks of the Paganini Con- 
certo were well in hand in Mr. Stern’s per- 
formance, though one had the feeling that 
he did not care too much for the music. But 
why play this empty, rather cheap music 
unless one can recapture the romantic aura 
which made it palatable, originally? Far 
more compelling was the violinist’s playing 
of the Vaughan Williams ‘Concerto Acca- 
demico,’ which one would like to hear him 
do with orchestra. This work, in its first 
New York performance, sounded neat and 
logical; and in the slow movement traces 
of feeling could be glimpsed. If not world- 
shaking it is a valuable contribution to a 
repertoire which needs freshening. Mr. 
Zakin’s collaboration at the piano was satis- 
factory though too subdued. The audience 
was excited by Mr. Stern’s playing and re- 
called him many times. S. 


Max Pollikoff, Violinist 
Milton Kaye, at the piano. Assisting 
Quartet: Eidus String Quartet. Town Hall, 
Nov. 21, evening: 


ON tu tn clus 0062 wasensd Josef Haydn 
Concerto in A Mimor..............00 Glazunoft 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 1, 

for violin NL hc ti tadeteds denadad Hindemith 
SUEY «5 Eo cone dé nsccuseas Norman Della Joio 
Three ieces from Ballet, ‘Romeo and 

Juliet’ (trans. by David Grunes): ‘Mon- 

taignes et Capulets’; Danse; ‘Masques’ 

Prokofieff 

IN 2. ot nth Saba dae ees eeeNs Saint-Saéns 


Returning to the local concert stage after 
an absence from it of several seasons, Mr. 
Pollikoff was greeted by an unusually large 
audience. The young Russian-American 
violinist, who was sponsored by the Mac- 
Dowell Club of New York as a pupil of 
Leopold Auer for four years and was 
launched upon his concert career by that 
institution, offered a refreshingly unhack- 
neyed program on this occasion, and his 
playing of it again confirmed the promise 
of his earlier years and attested signifi- 
cantly the corftinued ripening and expand- 
ing of his musical gifts. 

The Haydn Concerto, played with string 
quartet in accordance with the composer's 
intentions, was given a reading true to 
classic proportion in matters of style, a 
reading that was fresh and vital in spirit 
and alert to the inherent charm of the music. 
Then in the Glazunoff Concerto the violinist 
responded whole-heartedly to the essentially 
romantic spirit of the work and projected it 
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Margaret Matzenauer 


Hazel Griggs 


with warm intensity of tone, technical sure- 
ness and authority and temperamental sweep. 
In the Hindemith Sonata for violin alone the 
individual moods of the five short sections 
were adroitly re-created and made convin- 
cingly effective, and the Dello Joio novelty 
and Prokofieff pieces of the final group re- 
ceived similarly felicitous treatment. 

At the end a brilliant performance of the 
Saint Saéns ‘Havanaise’, explored primarily 
for its musical values rather than its bra- 
vura possibilities alone, brought demands 
for extra numbers, the first of which was a 
melodically appealing and well-written noc- 
turne by the recitalist himself. Mr. Kaye 
co-operated helpfully at the piano. : 


Hazel Griggs, Pianist 


Hazel Griggs gave a piano recital for 
young people in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 21. 
The program was composed of topical divi- 
sions of which the first, titled “A Master”, 
consisted of works by Bach. The second 
section, called “‘Wings and Buzzes’, con- 
tained Grieg’s ‘Butterfly’; Couperin’s “The 
Fly’; the Kimsky-Korsakoff-Rachmaninoff 
‘Flight of the Bumble-Bee’; and Moskow- 
ski’s ‘Sparks’. The third section, called 
“The Dance”, included Haydn’s ‘Ox Min- 
uet’; Beethoven’s Minuet in G; and Pade- 
rewski’s Minuet. In the section called 
“Animal Stories” were heard “The Little 
White Donkey’ by Ibert; ‘Jimbo’s Lullaby’ 
from Debussy’s ‘Children’s Corner’; and 
Aaron Copland’s ‘The Cat and the Mouse’. 
A “Musical Calendar” included MacDow- 
ell’s ‘Autumn’; Burleigh’s ‘Coasting’; and 
Olive Endres’s ‘Dainty Pussy Willows’. A 
final group of American Folk tunes inclu- 
ded the Foster-Nordoff ‘Camptown Races’ 
and ‘Uncle Ned’ and Guion’s ‘Arkansas 
Traveler’. N. 


New Sacred Masque Given in Town Hall 


A new Sacred Masque, ‘We Go For- 
ward’, written and directed by H. R. Hays 
with music by George Foote, was pre- 
sented by the New York Protestant Epis- 
copal City Mission Society at Town Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 22. The cast, 
headed by Hobart Bosworth, motion pic- 
ture star, included: Dorothy Tarr, so- 
prano; Catherine Wright, contralto; Nor- 
man Russell, tenor; and Edward Merrow, 
bass. The chorus of sixty included the 
choir of St. Thomas Chapel, directed by 
Wesley I. Steele. A preliminary musical 
program was presented by Jess Walters, 
baritone, and Harry Braun, violinist. 


Margaret Matzenauer, Contralto 


Edward Hart, accompanist. The Town 
Hall, Nov. 22, afternoon: 


‘Wilt Thou Thy Heart Surrender?’— 
Giovannini 
‘Dido’s Lament’ from ‘Dido and Aeneas’— 
Purcell 
‘Sweet Nymph, Come to Thy Lover’. Morley 
‘Che Faro senza Euridice’ from ‘Orfeo’.Gluck 
‘Ah, mon Fils’ from ‘Le Prophéte’. Meyerbeer 
‘Aut ein Altes Bild’; ‘In dem Schatten 


Meiner Locken’; ‘Er Ist’s’.............. Wolf 
Ee NE Set Whee Mine 6 4s.406a5 Debussy 
TGR BES, GO BOGE 6 oie Sccccscccsoscs Laparra 
i ee. RS ere Delibes 
‘E se un Giorno Tornasse’........... Respighi 
‘Fiocca la Neve’: ‘Canto di Primavera’— 

Cimara 


There could have been no doubt of 
Mme. Matzenauer’s place in the affections 
of New York concert-goers. The audience 
stood to greet her on her appearance and 
applauded frenetically during the entire pro- 
gram, even when the actual singing was 
not such as to commend itself to the im- 
personally-minded listener. From her 
American debut on the opening night of 


Adolf Busch Rudolf Serkin 


the Metropolitan Opera in 1911, she was 
for twenty seasons one of the great ladies 
of that institution. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s program, as will be 
seen, was well chosen and well contrasted. 
In her rendition of it there was a tendency 
toward faulty intonation and an unneces- 
sary effort for a larger tone than the organ 
is now capable of producing. Another con- 
spicuous failing was lack of repose. Over- 
exaggerated gestures of body, hands and 
head do nothing to cover up vocal de- 
ficiencies and frequently accentuate them. 

Mme. Matzenauer will remain in the 
memories of opera-goers of the past gen- 
eration as one of the greatest singers of 
her day. She still remains an artistic per- 
sonality to be admired. H. 


Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin Appear 
in New Friends Series 


No one who heard Adolf Busch and 
Rudolf Serkin play Beethoven’s ‘Kreutzer’ 
Sonata at the New Friends of Music con- 
cert in Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
23 will ever forget it. For it was one of 
those rare performances which are truly 
historic in their depth and vision and in- 
tensity. Many of the audience had heard 
this sonata dozens of times, but they must 
have had a feeling of revelation as Mr. 
Busch and Mr. Serkin played it at this 
concert. The music became in their hands 
one of Beethoven’s most poignant creations, 
surcharged with titanic energy and with an 
incredible wealth of fantasy. Superb as was 
their performance of this Sonata a season 
or two ago, Mr. Busch and Mr. Serkin 
surpassed themselves on this occasion. In 
the virtuosic material they found an under- 
lying strength and emotional meaning 
which gave the work an entirely different 
stature. Once again one realized how fath- 
omless the genius of Beethoven was, and 
how great a man he must have been. 

It would be difficult to think of any other 
work except the Schubert Fantasie in C, 
Op. 159, which would not have .come as an 
anti-climax after their transcendent playing 
of the Beethoven Sonata. But this ex- 
quisite music, which speaks of the deepest 
tragedy and compassion through a dream- 
like serenity, was a perfect counterbalance 
for the savage vehemence of Beethoven. 
Mr. Serkin’s playing of the murmurous 
opening and of the floriated variations was 
nothing short of miraculous in its subtlety 
of tint and dynamic control. And Mr. 
Busch also captured the visionary quality 
which is the essence of this music. One 
could pick out a hundred details in this per- 
formance, as in that of the Beethoven to 
illustrate the devotion and creative musical 
imagination which the two artists had lav- 
ished on it. 

No less admirable was their playing of 
the Mozart Sonata in E Flat (K. 380) 
which suffered only by comparison with the 
superb performances which followed. To 
pick out only one detail, their playing in 
the final movement was rapid and vigorous 
without a trace of haste, with the result 
that every phrase retained its full shape and 
meaning. The audience quite forgivably 
broke the rule about applause after the first 
movement of the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata and it 
ended up by cheering itself hoarse, which 
was also to be expected. 


Cornell Scholarship Benefit Recital 
Heard 


Egon Petri, pianist, Dorothy Sarnoff, 
soprano, and Bruce Boyce, baritone, were 
the three artistic contributors to the bene- 
fit recital given under the auspices of the 
Cornell Women’s Club of New York for 

(Continued on page 26) 
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the university's Federation Scholarship 
Fund in Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 
24. All three of the artists are connected 
with Cornell University. Mr. Petri is now 
teaching there and both Miss Sarnoff and 
Mr. Boyce are graduates of the university. 
Miss Sarnoff, who made her recital de- 
but on this occasion, was heard in songs 
z, Schubert, Haydn, Hopkinson, Purcell, 
ilson, Duparc, Poulenc and Lecocq, with 
Milne Charnley as her accompanist. Mr. 
Boyce sang Lieder by Schubert, Loewe 
and Tchaikovsky, Mussorgsky’s ‘Song of 
the Flea’, Scotch songs and Negro spir- 
ituals, with Harrison Potter at the piano. 
Mr. Petri played compositions by Chopin 
and Liszt. The audience was large and en- 
thusiastic. N. 


Rex Battle, Pianist (Debut) 


Town Hall, Nov. 23, afternoon: 


Prelude and Fugue in D.......... Bach-Busoni 
Sonata in A, Op. 101................ Beethoven 
Ballade in F Minor, Op. 52............:- Chopin 
SINE Cates ob vdee0de<uatovaten Schumann 
F pe ids dng saa use edbeedes Ravel 
agodes’; ‘General Lavine, Eccentric’ 
; Debussy 
Danse Macabre’ ............ Saint-Saens- Liszt 


_ With this program Rex Battle, a Canad- 
ian pianist, made his first New York ap- 
pearance, and in his playing of the various 
numbers listed he disclosed the possession 
of a well developed technique. He also re- 
vealed the command of tone of generally 
excellent quality, albeit the texture of it re- 
mained the same whatever the school or 
style of the composition played. 


There was ample fluency in the pianist's 
negotiation of the Bach, Beethoven and 
Chopin numbers and a certain feeling for 
pianistic effect as well. There were, how- 
ever, peculiarly angular rhythmic vagaries, 
and in general the interpretations were es- 
sentially surface readings without convin- 
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Rex Battle Inez Lauritano 


cing exposition of the significance of the 
music. In the last group the Schumann 
Arabesque was played in the same facile 
manner as the previous numbers, while Ra- 
vel’s ‘Jeux d’eau’, on the other hand, re- 
ceived but a tentative performance. The 
audience accorded the newcomer a cordial 
reception. aa 


Inez Lauritano, Violinist 


Leonid Hambro, at the piano. 
Hall, Nov. 23, evening: 


Prae!udium and Allegro (in the style of 


Town 


ED 5.006050 00nnenesoccuesoevetaes reisler 
cnn adadn nd yeonee soon taetad Vitali-Auer 
momnee i Gi, Op. TB. .ccccccvvecsseseves Brahms 
Concerto in E Minor............ Mendelssohn 
CIEE: vodka bc astewngeess Khatchaturian 
Theme and Processional, from ‘Peter and 

WEEE -ceéchcscedacbenes Prokofieff -Grunes 
‘Chants d’Espagne’: ‘Montanesa’, ‘“Tonada 


Murciana’, ‘Saeta’, ‘Granadina’ 3 
Nin-Kochanski 
Perpetua Mobile o..ccccccccssccivccoessces Ries 


Endowed with a seemingly inexhaustable 
store of temperamental zest and fire, Miss 
Lauritano was able to present this program 
with a compelling vitality from beginning 
to end. Such things are invaluable assets 
to start with; they become still more valu- 
able when brought under control by un- 
compromising artistic intelligence and judg- 
ment. It cannot be said that Miss Lauritano 
has gained adequate control of them as yet 
to preserve the style of the more classical 
works unblemished but that is not to say 
that she does not possess a sound funda- 
mental schooling not only in violinistic art 
but also in solid musicianship. 

This young violinist’s technique is a 
notably ample one and it stood her in good 
stead in the Vitali Chaconne, in the Auer 
edition, even while the excessive tempera- 
ment that caused her to swerve from its 
classic dignity of style also proved detri- 
mental to the exactness of her intonation at 
times. The Brahms Sonata was given a 
conscientious reading though it was scarce- 
ly as congenial territory as the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto, which followed. Here the 
recitalist’s warm and vibrant tone found 
free scope in the first two movements, while 
all three were played with a good under- 
standing of their spirit, a commendable 
sense of balance and clean and, in the case 
of the two outside movements, facile tech- 
nique. 

Later there was much to admire in the 
performances of the Khatchaturian ‘Chant- 
Poéme’ and the four Spanish dance-songs 
of Nin, as transcribed by Kochanski, while 
the Ries ‘Perpetual Motion’ was played 
with sparkling fluency. An audience of 
goodly numbers applauded Miss Lauritano’s 
work warmly. Mr. Hambro was an able 
assistant at the piano. 


Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 24, evening: 
Sonata, Op. 57, in F Minor 


Ee en yf BUTE TT TLC ee Beethoven 
Intermezzo in B Flat Minor, Op. 117; 
Intermezzo in C, Op. 119; Rhapsody 
Oe ee eee, COD, Fees ocecccssuciccegs Brahms 


Ballade in A Flat; Mazurka in C Minor; 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor.............. Chopin 
‘Valses nobles et sentimentales’......... Ravel 
From ‘Petruchka’: ‘Russian Dance’; ‘In 
Petruchka’s Room’; ‘Russian Fair 
Stravinsky 
Mr. Rubinstein was in his most zestful 
mood for this recital and that mood was 
cumulative in its outer manifestations up 
to the end of the program, when he played 
the “Russian Dance’ from “Petruchka’ ata 
breath-taking speed and with correspond- 
ingly exciting effect. The ‘Russian Fair’ 


likewise was made vividly colorful and 
would have been equally exciting had the 
nature of the music made this possible. 


Artur Rubinstein 


Roland Hayes 


Roland Hayes Is Soloist with City 
Symphony 
New York City Symphony, Jean Paul 
Morel conducting. Roland Hayes, tenor, 
assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 23, 
evening : 


Symphony No. 3 (‘Eroica’)....... Beethoven 
*Tod und Verkladrung’..........++++- Strauss 
Aria, ‘Tali e cotanti_sono’.......... Mozart 
‘Le Repos de la Sainte Famille’ from 


TS Merenes Ge Chrtel cc ccccccese erlioz 
Roland Hayes, soloist 

‘Polovtsian Dances’ from ‘Prince Igor’.... 

orodin 
Roland Hayes has always displayed dis- 
tinguished taste as a program maker, and 
therefore it was not surprising that one 
of his solos at this concert should be a 
Mozart aria, seldom if ever heard in our 
concert halls. The aria, ‘Tali e cotanti 
sono’, was written by the ten-year-old 
composer in Salzburg in 1766, shortly 
after his return from England, as a trib- 
ute to the Archbishop of Salzburg. It was 
a “licenza”, an aria with recitative usually 


followed by a chorus which was appended 








Gregor Piatigorsky 


Aurora Mauro-Cottone 


to the performance of an opera given in 
honor of some personage, thus obviating 
the necessity of including in the opera it 
self references to the distinguished guest. 
Mr. Hayes omitted the recitative in this 
performance, The music fully deserves the 
praise given to it by a contemporary who 
wrote that it was an astounding achieve- 
ment for a boy of ten and universally ad- 
mired. The opera which it followed, ‘I! 
cavaliere di spirito’, has been completely 
forgotten. Both this aria and the Berlioz 
work were sung by Mr. Hayes with nota- 
ble purity and sensitivity of style. 

Mr. Morel had chosen a_ decidedly 
grandiose program. To follow Beethoven's 
‘Eroica’ Symphony with Strauss’s prolix, 
‘Tod und Verklarung’, was asking much 
from the audience, but the orchestra played 
with such energy that interest did not flag. 
There were passages which could have 
been more firmly articulated, both in the 
symphony and in the tone poem, but as a 
whole the performances spoke well for the 
orchestra and its leader. Mr. Hayes was 
warmly applauded. : 


inant voreatngeeninet 





And inasmuch as all the after-numbers 
were also superbly played they merit men- 
tion at this point. Beginning with ‘The 
Lady and the Nightingale’ by Granados 
and following it with Debussy’s ‘Ondine’, 
both of which were given poetically glam- 
orous performances, the Polish pianist 
moved on to a Chopin Waltz in A Flat, 
an Albeniz Spanish dance, made irresistibly 
engaging both rhythmically and colorfully, 
and, finally, Falla’s ‘Ritual Fire Dance’, 
the barbaric element of which was ex- 
haustively explored and communicated. 
And still the audience was loath to leave. 

If at the outset of the program the first 
movement of the ‘Appassionata’ was taken 
at too precipitate a tempo for the taste of 
some of the listeners, the Andante was 
played with lofty sentiment and loveliness 
of tone, with subtly graded intensification 
up to the entrance into the Finale, and 
this was made insistently and imposingly 
climactic. In the Brahms group the Inter- 
mezzo in B Flat Minor was breathed 
forth with the utmost tenderness and sen- 
sitiveness whereas the C Major piece in 
the same category seemed a bit breathless 
and too staccato in the melodic line. The 
rhapsody, however, was given impressive 
nobility of utterance, while a ravishing 
beauty of tone tempered the inherent 
austerity of the composition that is usually 
made too pronounced. 

In the Chopin group it was the beauti- 
fully moulded Mazurka and the brilliantly 
executed Scherzo, played with such in- 
fectious élan as to restore the pristine ap- 
peal of this all-too-hackneyed piece, rather 
than the somewhat external reading of the 
Ballade, that gave the deepest satisfaction 
as most potently recalling Mr. Rubinstein’s 
deeply felt and memorable Chopin playing 
at his all Chopin recital last year. 


Aurora Mauro-Cottone, Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 25, evening: 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in D......... Bach 
Phantasie, Op. 17, in C 
‘Poissons d’or’; ‘Voiles’; ‘L’isle joyeuse’ 
ebussy 
OS a ee! Ae ee Prokofieff 
‘Fairy Tale’ in B Flat Minor, Op. 20.Medtner 
Etude in F Sharp, Op. 7, No. 4....Stravinsky 
Nocturne in D Flat, Op. 27, No. 2; Scherzo 
in C Sharp Minor, Op. 31..... Te Pa Chopin 
With this program Aurora Mauro-Cot- 
tone reappeared at Town Hall in recital 
after an interval of two years. A sizable 
audience was in attendance and there was 
much encouraging applause during the eve- 
ning. 
The young pianist approached her task 
with an obviously earnest desire to set forth 
(Continued on page 28) 
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BARTOK PERFORMS 
IN OWN CONCERTO 


Soloist with Symphony Led by 
Stock—Stewart and Stern 
Appear Under Lange 


Cuicaco, Nov. 29.—Béla_ Bartok, 
composer and pianist, made his initial 
appearance with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, conducted by Dr. Frederick 
Stock, at the concerts of Nov. 20 and 
21, in Orchestra Hall. 

Overture, ‘In der Natur’, Op. 91..... Dvorak 


RMN TIO, Giccescevscccccscsss Beethoven 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 


o. 
Hungarian Dances (17-21)....Brahms-Dvorak 


Genuine enthusiasm greeted Mr. Bar- 
tok’s interpretation of his own Con- 
certo. Stark outlines without unneces- 
sary ornamentation, held sway. His 
tone was often harsh and brittle, but 
seemed in perfect keeping with the 
ideas set forth in the Concerto. As if to 
cushion any possible unpleasant reac- 
tions from a too modern composition, 
Dr. Stock offered the Beethoven ‘Pas- 
toral’ Symphony and the Brahms Hun- 
garian Dances. Excellent playing by the 
orchestra throughout the entire eve- 
ning made this concert an outstanding 
success. 

Reginald Stewart, pianist, was guest 
soloist on Nov. 25, Hans Lange, asso- 
ciate conductor, occupying the podium 
for the first time this season, The intro- 
ductory measures of Rachmaninoff’s 
Concerto No. 2, in C Minor, Op. 18, 
gave instant promise that Mr. Stewart 
was an artist to admire and respect. He 
revealed a clear, bell-like tone, and the 
long line embodied in Mr. Stewart’s in- 
terpretation gave a proper proportion 
and value to each component. The or- 
chestra played majestically and Mr. 
Lange’s fine musicianship was appar- 
ent. The Overture to Mozart’s opera, 
‘Cosi Fan Tutte’, had delicate charm, as 
did Delius’s composition, ‘In a Summer 
Garden’. Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7, 
which ended the program, started some- 
what sketchily but gained compactness 
as it went along. 

With Isaac Stern, twenty-year-old 
Russian-American violinist as _ soloist, 
the orchestra, under Mr. Lange’s direc- 
tion, presented the following program 
on Nov. 27 and 28: 

Overture to ‘Neues vom Tage’..... Hindemith 

“Mother Geoee? oo ccscccsccdscnccesvscses Ravel 

Concerto for Violin in E Minor, Op. 64— 

Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 

Symphony No. 2, D Major, Opus 73..Brahms 

Mr. Stern played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto in a masterly manner. Colors 
of infinite variety—some brilliant, some 
softly shaded—kept the tone luminously 
beautiful. The violinist’s dexterity was 
breathtaking in the last movement, 
which was played at dizzying speed. 
The audience applauded Mr. Stern 
warmly, and recalled him to the stage 
many times. Excellent as his playing 
had been when he appeared here with 
the orchestra two years ago, his per- 
formance on this occasion revealed that 
he had grown tremendously both tech- 
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Béla Barték, Who Was Soloist in 
His Own Concerto 


nically and artistically in the inter- 
vening time. 

The Overture to ‘Neues vom Tage’ 
by Hindemith, which opened the con- 
cert, was delivered zestfully by Mr. 
Lange and the orchestra, and the 
work’s grotesque character was sharply 
projected. A sudden shift in mood was 
effected in Ravel’s ‘Mother Goose’ 
Suite. The Brahms Symphony No. 2 
was presented in a positive manner, 
with some exceptionally fine playing by 
the brass section. B. 


ILLINOIS CHORAL GROUP 
WELCOMED TO PEORIA 








Amateur Clubs Present Don Cossacks 
and Opera Scenes—Nin-Culmell 
Gives Recital 


PeortA, Itt., Dec. 5.—For the first 
time in its history, on Nov. 14 the IIli- 
nois Male Chorus Association presented 
its annual concert outside of Chicago— 
in Peoria, by invitation of the Orpheus 
Club of this city. Howard D. Kellogg, 
president. Of the eleven choral groups 
making up this society, nine partici- 
pated; four from Chicago and _ the 
others from as many Illinois towns. The 
program was given at the Shrine 
Temple and was delightfully varied as 
each chorus appeared individually on 
the program and each of the nine direc- 
tors was given opportunity to conduct 
the nearly 400-voice combined chorus. 
Offerings by the Amateur Musical 
Club, Mrs. W. C. Burgy, president, 
have included the opening concert with 
the Don Cossack Chorus and Dancers, 
Serge Jaroff, conductor, and the first 
members’ recital. Distinctive was the 
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Amateur Club’s members’ recital in that 
a program of operatic music presenting 
scenes from operatic works was given 
brilliantly by eight soloists of the club; 
sopranos, Lucinda Monroe Burhans, 
Eleanor Davis, Helen J. Waggoner; 
contraltos, Olga Jilly Bolanger, Doro- 
thy Newlund; tenors, Hollace E. Ar- 
ment, Walter I. Waggoner; bass, Dr. 
Clarence W. Magaret, accompanied by 
an orchestra under Forrest J. Wood- 
man. Scenes from ‘Madam Butterfly’, 
‘Martha’ and ‘Aida’ were admirably 
staged, and a delightful ballet under 
direction of Gertrude Epstein, added to 
the enjoyment of the large audience. 

The Bradley College of Music, Hal- 
sey Stevens, director, presented Joaquin 
Nin-Culmell, Cuban pianist, earlier in 
the Fall in a program of interesting but 
almost entirely unfamiliar Spanish and 
Ibero-American music. 

A comparatively new undertaking, 
too, are the Sunday series of concerts 
sponsored by Harriet Todd and given 
at her studio. The opening concert fea- 
tured an outstanding local pianist, Lois 
Baptiste Harsch. H. M. 


STORM BULL HEARD 
IN BENEFIT RECITAL 


Maynor, Don Cossacks, Waster- 
lain and Philharmonic Quar- 
tet Add to Fare 


Cuicaco, Nov. 29.—Storm Bull, 
young Chicago-born pianist of Norse 
ancestry, gave a recital in Orchestra 
Hall on Nov. 21 under the auspices of 
the American-Norwegian Chicago Di- 
vision of Norwegian Relief, Inc. He 
paid tribute to one of his most distin- 
guished antecedents, Edvard Grieg (a 
first cousin of the pianist’s two grand- 
fathers), by opening his program with 
that composer’s suite ‘From Holberg’s 
Time’. Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor, 
and shorter pieces by Ravel, Debussy, 
Guion, MacDowell, and Grainger made 
up the rest of the program. Mr. Bull 
played with sincerity, fluency and lumin- 
ous tone. Wilhelm Morgenstierne, 
Royal Norwegian Minister to the 
United States, addressed the audience 
between the first and second halve. of 
the program. 

Dorothy Maynor, soprano, appeared 
in concert at the Civic Opera House on 
Nov. 23. In songs by German, French, 
Russian, English, and American com- 
posers, and a group of Spirituals, she 
displayed her vast vocal powers before 
a capacity audience. Arpad Sandor 
played Miss Maynor’s accompaniments. 
This was the second event this season 
in the History and Enjoyment of Music 
series, 

The Philharmonic String Quartet, 
John Weicher and Robert Quick, vio- 
lins; Walter Hancock, viola, and Dud- 
ley Powers, ’cello, presented a program 
of chamber music in the Goodman 
Theater on Nov. 23. Robert Linde- 
mann, clarinet, joined the group in the 
playing of Brahms’s B Minor Quintet 
for clarinet and strings, Op. 15. Other 
compositions played were Villa-Lobos’s 
string quartet No. 3,and Haydn’s string 
Quartet in C, Op. 74, No. 1. 


Berger Plays Beethoven 
In two Kimball Hall recitals, on Nov. 








27 


18 and Nov. 25, Owen Berger, pianist, 
presented five late Beethoven sonatas 
which the public rarely has an oppor- 
tunity of hearing. They were the son- 
atas in A Flat, Op. 110; A, Op. 101; B 
Flat, Op. 106; C Minor, Op. 111; and 


E. Op. 109. Mr. Berger played the 
compositions with scholarliness and 
sincerity. B. 


The Don Cossack Choir, conducted 
by Serge Jaroff, was heard at the Civic 
Opera House in the afternoon and 
evening of Nov. 16. Different pro- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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the music she undertook with as little “in- 
terference” of the subjective element as 
possible. With the big Schumann fantasy 
as her major work, she had assembled a 
program of widely ranging character and 
to it she brought a commendably developed 
technical facility. Resources of the imagi- 
nation have not as yet had a parallel devel- 
opment, however, so that the massive pro- 
portions of the fantasy were not fully 
grasped. Some of the smaller pieces, on the 
other hand, such as Debussy’s ‘Poissons 
dor’, were played with admirable effect. As 
a general observation, a prevailing hard- 
ness of tone caused by the unyielding rig- 
idity of the arms seriously handicapped the 
player in her efforts to realize the beauty 
of effect that she undoubtedly had in mind 
in many instances. c. 


Floyd Worthington, Baritone 

Floyd Worthington, baritone, was heard 
in recital in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Halt on the evening of Nov. 25. Mr. 
Worthington has a good voice, but what 
seems to be lack of breath support robbed 
it of volume in its low register, in spite 
of fine quality, there, and led to indecision 
at the top. His interpretative gifts did not 
prove marked, but an enunciation of re- 
markable clarity was a definite asset. Mr. 
Worthington’s program included arias by 
Bach and Handel, a song group by 
Strauss, Loewe, Hugo Wolf and Erich 
Wolff, a group in French and one by Brit- 
ish composers. John Ahlstrand was _ the 
accompanist. D. 


Gregor Piatigorsky, ’Cellist 


Valentin Pavlovsky at the piano. Town 
Hall, Nov. 26, evening: 


ES RES STS eee eye Boccherini 
NR MM, Mis co cececcssvntes Shostakovich 
Arpeggione Sonata ..........++0+0++ Schubert 
Variations on a Theme from Mozart’s 
‘Magic Flute’ .......... seneap srenen thoven 
‘Scene Before Parting’ and ‘Masques’ from 
ballet ‘Romeo and Juliet’ (arr. by Piati- 
SE e556 600 xasbntasdheseeves’ Prokofieff 
Prelude (arr. by Piatigorsky)........ Debussy 
ET? 0.6 cnciatevbdscendahkbeiaedae Faure 
Largo and Rondo (arr. by Piatigorsky)— 
Weber 


This was the second event in the town 
Hall Endowment Series and a large and 
gala audience was on hand. Mr. Piatigor- 
sky played the Boccherini sonata with ef- 
fertless brilliance and richness of coloring. 
But the Shostakovich Sonata which fol- 
lowed was the center of interest on the 
program. Written in a frankly romantic 
vein, with tunes of unmistakably aging 
vintage and a more or less conventional 
harmonic treatment, the Sonata is very 
agreeable to listen to. The scherzo reveals 
the Shostakovich of the First Symphony 
and some of the piano pieces, but nothing 
in the work suggests the masterful com- 

ser of the Fifth and Sixth Symphonies. 

oth Mr. Piatigorsky and Mr. Pavlovsky 
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Vincenz Ruzicka 


Celius Dougherty 


were completely at home in the work and 
they gave it a fine performance. 

Mr. Piatigorsky subjected Schubert's 
Arpeggione Sonata (the arpeggione was 
an instrumental relative of the ‘cello) to 
virtuoso treatment, losing much of the 
lyric warmth and intimacy of the music 
thereby. But he really got inside the Bee- 
thoven Variations, and for once they 
sounded like music instead of a technical 
exercise. The Prokofieff excerpts make 
splendid ’cello music and the artist was at 
his best in them. Weber’s Largo and 
Rondo provided an excellent vehicle for a 
pyrotechnical finale to the program.  S. 


Celius Dougherty and Vincenz Ruzicka, 


Duo-Pianists 

Town Hall, Nov. 28, evening: 

Sonata in D Major......... Mozart-Dougherty 
Adantino Varié, Op. 84, No. 1; 

ND al a wait nod ek hat Schubert- Bauer 
Suite form ‘Lulu’..... Alban Berg-Daugherty 
Concerto No. 3 in C Minnor for two 

PL dink cashew teh daedveknisaeenes teed Bach 


Canzone Siciliano e Danza Generale 
Casella- Dougherty 

Pantomime (‘Daphnis et Chloe’)......... Ravel 

‘Le Boeuf sur le Toit’..... Milhaud-Daugherty 

This was a distinguished recital. Mr. 
Dougherty had made expert arrangements 
for two pianos of some exciting and sel- 
dom-heard music and the pianists played 
with flawless coordination and brilliance. In 
fact, it was by far the most original pro- 
gram of its sort which has been offered in 
many a season, nor does one remember 
finer two piano performances than those 
heard at this concert. 

In Mr. Dougherty’s exceptionally sensi- 
tive and resourceful transcription, Alban 
Berg’s ‘Lulu’ music retained much of its 
orchestral effect. Each of the sections, the 
Ostinato (‘Film Music’), the Grave, the 
‘English Waltz’ and the Variations on a 
Street-Organ Theme is unmistakably the 
product of a great musical mind and one 
can only hope that orchestral conductors 
will soon atone for their neglect of this 
superb music. Mr. Dougherty and Mr. 
Ruzicka played the suite in masterly fash- 
ion, as only two exceptional musicians 
could have done it. Mozart’s sonata, origin- 
ally written for piano duet, sounds equally 
well on the two pianos and the Schubert 
Andantino Varié, also originally a duet, is 
one of the composer’s most magical works. 
The pianists played it with exquisite deli- 
cacy of touch and nuance. 

Both the Casella and the Milhaud tran- 





Concerts in New York, December 11-25 


Carnegie Hall 

Dec. 11: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

“ 12, afternoon: New York hilharmonic- 
Symphony 

“ 12: Ruggiero Ricci, violinist 

“ 13, morning: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Youth Concert 

“13: Don Cossack Chorus 

“14, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

“14: New York City Symphony 

“* 15: People’s Chorus of New York 

“16: Philadelphia Orchestra 

“ 17: Down Town Glee Club 

“ 18: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

“ 19, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

“20, afternoon: National Orchestral Associa- 
tion 

“ 20: Oratorio Society 

“ 21, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

“ 21: Members of 
Bruno Walter, conducting. 
Huberman, soloist 

“ 28: New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Philharmonic- Symiphony, 
ronislaw 


Town Hall 
Dec. 12: Beryl Rubinstein and Arthur Loesser, 
duo-pianists 
“ 13, afternoon: George Chavchavadze, pianist 
“13: New York University Glee Club 
“* 14 afternoon: Trapp Family Singers 
“14, afternoon (5:30 om): New Friends of 
Music, Lotte Lehmann, soprano; Paul 
Ulanowsky, accompanist 
** 14: Rudolf Firkusny, pianist 
15, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Youth Concert 
15: ipaques Abram, pianist 
** 16: Mildred Dilling, harpist 
17: Moissaye Pogusiawshi, pianist 
“19: Mount Holyoke College Glee Club 
“20, afternoon: Helena Figner, mezzo-soprano 
** 20: Miguel Rajcovich, pianist 
“21, afternoon: Trapp Family Singers 
“ 21: American Ballad Singers 
“ 22: Saidenberg Little Symphony 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
Dec. 11: Elmo Russ, composer-pianist 
“12: Julius Grossman, violinist 
“ 13: Josephine Fria, soprano 
“15: Sergei Radamsky, tenor; Marie Wil- 
liams, soprano 
“ 18: Harry Braun, violinist 
“20: Henry Hadley Memorial Concert 





scriptions are also extremely valuable ad- 
ditions to the two-piano repertoire and one 
hopes that Mr. Dougherty will allow them 
to be published as soon as possible. If we 
are to have programs and performances like 
these, a boom in two piano recitals may 
confidently be predicted. S. 


Tuthill Musical Society Gives Miscel- 


laneous Concert 

A concert of miscellaneous works, sa- 
cred and secular, was given by the Tuthill 
Musical Society, James A. Brown Tuthili, 
conductor, in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 26. Solos and 
choruses by Mozart, Gounod, Charpentier, 
Parker, Handel, Mendelssohn, Tuthill, 
Bach, Wagner and Sullivan were offered 
by the ensemble and by Anne Bennett, 
Marjorie Hayward, Ruth Koster and Pa- 
mela Wood, sopranos; Mary Frances Leh- 
nerts and Sandra Ralyi, contraltos; Paul 
Kirk Giles, tenor; Robert Harrison Reeves 
and Franklin Neil, baritones, and John 
Calvert, bass. Edith De Lora was accom- 
panist. 





Mischa Elman Doda Conrad 


Mischa Elman, Violinist 


Leopold Mittman, at the piano. Carne- 
gie Hall, Nov. 28, evening: 
PNRM. 5 i doaigksecsies Sammartini- Nachez 
Partita No. 3, in E, for violin alone....Bach 
Concerto No. 2, in D Minor...... Wieniawski 
WY ch dna neh i ceSan esse occ ceecenese Debussy 
“Au jardin de Lindaraja’ (dialogue for 
piano and violin)................ Joaquin Nin 
Valse dramatique............... Isidor Achron 
,_f 2 Oye? Rossini- Paganini 


That the famous Elman tone is as potent 
as ever to weave a spell of enchantment 
was demonstrated anew at this recital and 
notably in the Wieniawski Concerto, the 
Romance of which was sung with an opu- 
lence and lushness and a lyrical spontaneity 
that made this movement an outstanding 
experience of beauty. The entire Con- 
certo found Mr. Elman at his very best 
in every respect. He identified himself 
completely with the opening Allegro mo- 
derato and threw himself into the Finale a 
la Zingara with the most compelling zest 
and fire. 

The Russian violinist’s comprehensive 
technical skill found a congenial outlet in 
the opening Sammartini-Natchez Passa- 
caglia. The requirements of the different 
variations, some of them of a formidably 
exacting nature, were met with masterly 
adroitness and the utmost finesse of treat- 
ment, after the theme had been proclaimed 
with imposing breadth. The Bach, on the 
other hand, came off somewhat less satis- 
fyingly on the whole inasmuch as the basic 
rhythmic accentuation of the different 
dances set forth was subjected to under- 
statement and the Bachian vitality of out- 
line was a thought too diluted. The out- 
side, sections, however, the prelude and the 
gigue, were delivered in an irreproachable 
manner. 


The tenuous music of the Debussy So- 
nata was fairly idealized by Mr. Elman’s 
treatment of it not only tonally but also 
as regards the encompassing of its sub- 
tleties of mood, and the same sensitiveness 
of response to the poetic element was evi- 
denced in the artist’s performance, with 
Mr. Mittman, of Joaquin Nin’s ‘In the 
Garden of Lindaraja’, an intriguing dia- 
logue for violin and piano. For a war- 
horse of the nature of the Rossini-Paganini 
‘I palpiti’ Mr. Elman is, of course, sur- 
passingly equipped, both temperamentally 
and technically, and so superbly was the 
work played that the audience’s enthusiasm 
knew no bounds and one extra number 





Sings in Montreal Opera 








MontTrREAL, Dec. 
2.— Singing wit! 
the Columbi: 
Opera Company 
Virginia Pember 
ton appeared a: 
Violetta in Verdi’: 
‘Traviata’ on th 
atternoon of Noy 
29. Miss Pember 
ton sang in a pleas 
ing manner, and 
her voice had both 
range and quality, 
while her acting 
was equally commendable. Arthur 
Tree sang the part of Alfredo and 
Frank Richards that of Germont. Eme 
son Buckley conducted. 

Miss Pemberson was also engaged to 
appear in the same role in performances 
in Toronto, Can.; and Richmond, Va. 





Virginia Pemberton 


‘ 


after another was demanded. Mr. Mitt 
man was, as usual, an able collaborator at 
the piano. a. 
Doda Conrad, Bass (Debut) 
Erich-Itor Kahn, at the piano. 
Hall, Nov. 29, afternoon: 


Four English Songs: ‘The Spirit’s Song’; 





Town 


‘Fidelity’; ‘She Never Told Her Love’; 

Ballere BOM... 02s ccvesceses Josef Haydn 
Song Cycle, ‘L’horizon chimérique’ (‘Illu- | 

sive Horizon’)  ...00cccssescs Gabriel Faure 


‘Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée’; ‘Chanson ro- 
mantique’; ‘Chanson épique’; ‘Chanson a 
DOO © as pe'svpecacdcvaseainicieriasedi Ravel 

Four Polish Songs: ‘Out of My Sight’; 
‘Madrigal; ‘The Warrior’; “The Leaves 
Fall From the Tree’........:..0sss00. Chopin 

Song Cycle, ‘Die schéne Miillerin’ (‘The 
Fair Miller’s Daughter’)........... Schubert 
Doda Conrad, who is the son of Marya 

Freund, mezzo-soprano, heard here a num- 
ber of years ago, had appeared in this 
city in association with Nadia Boulanger 
on various occasions but this was his first 
local recital. His original intention was 
to share the program with the Polish pi- 
anist Miecio Horszowski, who has been 
in Brazil, but as the latter was unable to 
reach New York in time the Polish bass 
filled out the program by adding the Fauré 
cycle and Ravel songs to his scheduled list. 
The program as it stood was one of 
uncommon interest, with the element of 
complete novelty supplied by the Fauré 
and Ravel groups. The Fauré cycle, based 
on poems by the French poet Jean de la 
Ville de Mirmont, was the composer’s last 
published work and was written the year 
before his death. The four settings bear 
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OMAHA MUSIC CLUB 
HEARS ORCHESTRA 


Matinee Group Presents Little 
Symphony in Opening 
Event of Season 


Omanwa, Nebr., Dec. 5.—The Mati- 
nee Musical Club presented the Omaha 
Little Symphony, Richard E. Duncan, 
conductor, on Nov. 24, at Joslyn Mem- 
orial Auditorium, as the first concert of 
its current season. 

Having been noticeably augmented 
since last Winter, the orchestra acquit- 
ted itself well in a varied program. As 
is Mr. Duncan’s custom, several works 
not to be found in Omaha’s music an- 
nals were heard, notably Weber’s First 
Symphony and two contemporary com- 
positions, a Fantasy on a Western Folk 
Song by McKay and a Fugato by 
McBride. The orchestra also played the 
Griffes “White Peacock’, Enesco’s 
‘Rumanian Rhapsody’ and other pieces 
for the guest artist, Tashamira, dancer, 
who captivated the large audience. 

The Joslyn Memorial is presenting a 
series of High School concerts, the first 
of which was recently given by the 
Omaha All-City High School Orches- 
tra, Lytton S. Davis (director of music 
education in the public schools), War- 
ren Watters, Samuel F. Thomas and 
Merwin Tilton, conductors. Student 
soloists were David Majors, violinist, 
and Mary Fitzsimmons, oboist; with 
Josephine Stephenson and Fred Dick- 
son, accompanists. 

Evita Louise WAGONER 








Huehn Returns from Western Tour 

Julius Huehn, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, has returned from 
the Pacific Coast, where he sang with 
the San Francisco Opera and in con- 
cert during October and the first part 
of November. He took the role of Wol- 
fram in ‘Tannhauser’ with the San 
Francisco company in Portland, Ore., 
Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
He appeared in concerts in Bend and 


Astoria, Ore.; Nampa, Ida.; Walla 
Walla and Wenatchee, Wash.; Red- 
ding, Calif.; Marshfield, Ore. Mr. 


Huehn came East to rejoin the Metro- 
politan Opera for rehearsals, interrupt- 
ing this schedule to appear on the Pea- 
body Concert Course in Baltimore on 
Nov. 21. 
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VARIES RECITALS WITH OPERA 


Felix Knight, Tenor, at Boulder Dam, Colo., 
While En Route from California to New York 


Felix Knight, tenor, has varied his 
appearances in recital and with orches- 
tra by many engagements in opera. 
Since his return from California, he has 
appeared this season with the Columbia 
Opera Company in Baltimore, with the 
St. Louis Grand Opera Company in both 
‘Martha’ and ‘Falstaff’, and with the 
Chicago Opera Company in ‘Falstaff’. 
He was soloist with the Toronto String 
Symphony on Nov. 12, fulfilled a two- 
week engagement at the Radio City 
Music Hall, N. Y., and appeared in a 
coast to coast radio broadcast on the 
Ford Hour in Detroit as well as two 
New York broadcasts with an NBC 
Orchestra, Frank Black conducting. In 
January and February Mr. Knight will 
make an extensive concert tour of the 
East and went 


Search Rewriting Second ieniiiaae 

Frederick Preston Search, ’cellist, 
conductor and composer, is spending 
several months at his ranch in the Car- 
mel Valley, near Jamesburg, Calif. Mr. 
Search, whose Fifth Symphony in C 
Minor won first place in the 1941 com- 
petition of the California State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, is busy rewriting 
and improving his Second Symphony. 
He has also found time to complete the 
full score of his Fourth Symphony in 
B Flat Minor. 
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VISITING ARTISTS 
APPEAR IN TORONTO 


Dickson, Carter, Don Cossacks 
Ruth Draper and Jacques 
Cartier in Programs 


Toronto, Can., Dec. 1.—The open- 
ing weeks of the present concert season 
brought a number of new artists to this 
city, among others Donald Dickson, 
baritone, and John Carter, tenor. 

Mr. Dickson gave his first recital in 
Toronto on Nov. 13, appearing at 
Eaton Auditorium on the popular Con- 
cert Series. Mr. Dickson was warmly 
received by a capacity audience. His 
program gave full scope to his voice 
and was selected with discrimination. 
William Hughes assisted Mr. Dickson. 

John Carter, tenor, gave two concerts 
in Eaton Auditorium on Nov. 20 and 
22. These were the second concerts on 
the Artists’ Series. Large audiences 
greeted Mr. Carter at both concerts. 
The young tenor presented a well bal- 
anced program. He was especially 
happy in his operatic arias and his se- 
lection from “The Mikado’. Mr. Carter 
established himself as a serious artist 
and he is assured of a welcome on a fu- 
ture return to Toronto. Robert Mac- 
Donald was accompanist. 


Hart House Quartet Heard 

The Hart House Quartet gave the 
third concert of the present Fall series 
in Hart House Theatre on Nov. 26. 
The feature of the evening’s program 
was Dvorak’s piano quintet with Sir 
Ernest MacMillan as pianist. The final 
concert of the series follows on Dec. 
10th. The members of the present Hart 
House Quartet are: James Levy, first 
violin; Allard de Ridder, viola; Boris 
Hambourg, ’cello; and Adolph Kodolf- 
sky, second violin. 

The faculty of the Toronto Conserva- 
tory of Music has planned a series of 
four concerts in aid of the Myra Hess 
Concert Fund of London, England. The 
fund is used to pay musicians who are 
giving the noon-day concerts in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London. The first of 
these benefit concerts was given in the 
Conservatory of Music Concert Hall on 
Nov. 22 by the Conservatory String 
Quartet with Kathleen Parlow, violin- 
ist, and Albert Guerrero, pianist, as as- 
sisting artists. 

The Don Cossack choir gave another 
of its concerts in Massey Hall the lat- 
ter part of October. The Don Cossacks 
have sung in Toronto every year since 
their American debut. A capacity audi- 
ence gave the Russians an enthusiastic 
reception. 

Ruth Draper presented one of her 
inimitable programs in Eaton Audito- 
rium on Oct. 30, appearing on the new 
dramatic series initiated by Eaton Audi- 
torium. This series is taking the place 
of the Music Masters’ Series that has 
been a feature of Toronto’s musical life. 
On Nov. 27 Jacques Cartier, dancer, 
appeared in his new dance drama, 
‘Proud Heritage’. Others to follow on 
the new series are Angna Enters, mime, 
and Cornelia Otis Skinner. 

Rosert H. Roperts 








Kerr Wins La Forge-Berimen Contest 

Thomas J. Kerr, of Baltimore, re- 
cently won the $100 award in the La 
Forge-Bertimen piano composition con- 
test, held under the auspices of the 
Composers and Authors Association of 
America, with his piano solo, ‘Retreat of 
the Lame Tin Soldier’. Mr. Kerr, who 
now teaches piano and organ at Knox- 
ville College, Tenn., was an honor stu- 
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dent at the Eastman School of Music 
in Rochester. Second, third, fourth and 
fifth places in the contest were taken by 
Sam Raphling, Mrs. Lydia F. Lovan, 
Bob Fisher and Helen Stuart Wiley. 
Honorable mention went to Lloyd 
Shorter and Halsey Stevens. 





‘Blackout’ by Martha Alter Heard at 
Vassar 

PoUGHKEEPSIE, Dec. 5.—The cham- 
ber composition ‘Blackout’ by Martha 
Alter had its first performance at a con- 
cert at Vassar College on Nov. 11. The 
text for ‘Blackout’ was written for Miss 
Alter by the American poet, Edward N. 
Horn, and the song is composed for 
baritone, two trumpets, jazz percussion 
and piano. The voice of the song rep- 
resents the spirit of an air-raid warning 
siren over a beleaguered city. Miss Al- 
ter is lecturer in music at Vassar Col- 
lege, and played the piano part in her 
composition. 





South Americans to Appear in U. S. 

Among the pianists from sister re- 
publics who will appear in the United 
States during the Winter, according to 
G. H. Dalrymple, manager, are Tapia 
Cabellero of Chile; Hugo Balzo, Uru- 
guay; Bernette Epstein, Brazil; Gari- 
bay de Serratos and Ramon Serratos of 
Mexico City, D. F. 
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admirably while Julius Huehn as Wolf- 
ram was excellent in voice and action, 
his sympathetically-phrased projection 
of the ‘Song to the Evening Star’ gain- 
ing some of the heaviest applause. 

The varying demands of the other 
roles were met in satisfactory style by 
Mack Harrell, Biterolf; John Carter, 
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Walther; Emery Darcy, Heinrich; 
John Gurney, Reinmar, and Maxine 
Stellman, the Shepherd. 

Praise is in order for the uniformly 
gratifying ensemble and spirit attained 
by the chorus and for the qualities of 
the orchestral performance. The chore- 
ography and execution of the ‘Venus- 
burg’ ballet were less satisfactory. 

Preceding the final act, Edward 
Johnson, general manager, appeared on 
the stage and was given a hearty wel- 
come. In a brief address he expressed 
on behalf of the Metropolitan and him- 
self, delight at the beginning of another 
Philadelphia season and bespoke appre- 
ciation for the interest of the public and 
the work of the various local commit- 
tees and their leaders in insuring con- 
tinuing support and helping in securing 
a virtually complete subscription for 
this series. 

It is of incidental interest that the 
Metropolitan Opera started its annual 
visits to Philadelphia in 1885, the initial 
offering here being “Tannhauser’, An- 
ton Seidl conducting. W.E. Smita 








Philadelphia Recitals 
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a ‘Review Iberica’ at the Barclay on 
Nov. 21, the affair being the first of 
a series of three Coffee Concerts ar- 
ranged by Louise Crane under the au- 
spices of the Philadelphia Art Alliance. 
The program enlisted Jeronimo Villa- 
rino, flamenco guitarist; Sofia Novoa, 
folk-song singer; a “band” consisting 
of bagpipes and drums, and a pair of 
folk dancers. 

Samuel Mayes, co-solo ’cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, appearing un- 
der Emma Feldman management in the 
Academy of Music Foyer on Nov. 20, 
won the plaudits of the audience. Ralph 
Berkowitz collaborated at the piano. 
At the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia 
Musical Academy, David Sokoloff dem- 
onstrated his exceptional skill in a con- 
certo program on Nov. 19, playing 
works by Mozart, Franck, Rachmani- 
noff, and Liszt. Valuable as assisting 
artist at second piano was Joseph Al- 
lard. On Nov. 18, Steuart Wilson, 
tenor, commented on and sang with art- 
istry a program of Elizabethan songs in 
the auditorium of the Library Company 
of Philadelphia. Doris Greene, youthful 
coloratura soprano, was heard in With- 
erspoon Hall, and Morton Gould talked 
and performed at Temple University. 

W. E. S. 





Kathryn Boghetti Sings at Cresson, Pa. 


Among a number of appearances 
since her recent New York debut in 
Town Hall, Kathryn Boghetti, con- 
tralto, was heard in recital at Cresson, 
Pa., under the auspices of the Mount 
Aloysius Junior College on Nov. 6. 
Mrs. Boghetti was cordially received in 
a well chosen program of four groups 
which included works of Bach, Handel, 
Franz, Schubert, Brahms, Strauss, 
Duparc, Faure, Saint-Saéns, Dunhill, 
Lie and German. 





LeBlanc Plays at White House 


Arthur LeBlanc, violinist, upon invi- 
tation of the President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, appeared in recital at the White 
House, Washington, D. C., on Dec. 6. 
In October and November, Mr. Le- 
Blanc gave recitals throughout Canada, 
and made a joint appearance with Bidu 
Sayao, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, at Lowell, Mass., on Dec. 3. Mr. 
LeBlanc will be soloist with the Mon- 
treal Symphony on Jan. 27. 


COMPLETING 
MEMBERSHIP 
CAMPAIGN 


Checking Up on Final 
Results of the Drive 
for Civic Music Associ- 
ation Members in Fall 
River, Mass., Are (Left 
to Right) Superinten- 
dent of School Belisle, 
Newly - Elected Presi- 
dent; Murl Springsted, 
Helen L. Ladd, Vice- 
President; Cornelius S. 
Hawkins and Mrs. 
Jacob S. Eisenberg 


Fatt River, MaAss., Dec. 5.—Head- 
quarters of the Fall River Civic Music 
Association hummed with activity as 
the eleventh successful annual mem- 
bership week was completed. Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Belisle, newly- 
elected president, announced that four 
concerts will be presented: Conrad Thi- 
bault, Susanne Fisher, José Echaniz, 





and the Salzedo Ensemble. The cam- 
paign was opened by a dinner held at 
the Mellen Hotel. Wires of congratula- 
tion from some twenty New England 
associations on Fall River’s fine record 
were read, and the principal speaker of 
the evening was Murl Springsted, of the 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., who di- 
rected the campaign. 





LOCAL ORCHESTRAS 
PLAY NATIVE WORKS 


Youth Symphony Appears Under 
Vyner—Sabatini Conducts 
WPA Afternoon Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Philadel- 
phia’s 1941-42 season will probably be 
marked by the performance of a larger 
number of works by American compos- 
ers than for several years past. 

Of special interest at a concert by the 
Philadelphia National Youth Adminis- 
tration Symphony, under Louis Vyner, 
at the Irvine Auditorium of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on Nov. 16 
was a group which included a pleas- 
ing movement from the suit ‘A’l’ An- 
tique’ by William Strasser, a ‘Haba- 
nera’, in modern vein, by Natalie 
Bender, young Philadelphian; Lucian 
Cailliet’s artfully constructed variations 
on ‘Pop Goes the Weasel’; and three 
sections from Henry Cowell’s suite 
‘American Melting Pot’. 

Under the auspices of the One Hun- 
dred Club, the Orchestra, conducted by 
Louis Vyner performed in the Academy 
of Music on Dec. 1, the feature being 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony. Also 
heard were James Francis Cooke’s ‘Ha- 
vana Nights Rhumba’; Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Marche Slav’, and, as an encore, the 
‘Dance of the Russian Sailors’ from 
Gliére’s ‘The Red Poppy’. The solo- 
ist was Lillian Zavidow, contralto, in 
songs by Saint-Saéns and Tchaikovsky. 

An afternoon concert in Irvine Audi- 
torium on the same date engaged the 
Pennsylvania WPA Symphony with 
Guglielmo Sabatini conducting and two 
soloists, Helen Janov, young Philadel- 
phia violinist, and Charles Wright, pian- 
ist of Bridgeton, N. J. Miss Janov dis- 
played good technical attainment in 
Sibelius’s D Minor Concerto, and Mr. 
Wright demonstrated sound pianistic and 
musical qualifications in Rachmaninoff’s 
‘Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini’, 
Mr. Sabatini and his colleagues ac- 
quitting themselves capably. 

Mr. Sabatini conducted the orchestra 
again on Nov. 23, when Norman and 
Renee Carol, young violinists, were 
heard in an agreeable reading of Bach’s 





D Minor Concerto and Ruth Oehler, 
young pianist, manifested skill and laud- 
able sense of style in Ravel’s Concerto 
in G. Bach’s chorale-prelude ‘Farewell 
Will I Now Bid Thee’ and two Pre- 
ludes from the composer’s ‘Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord’ in Mr. Sabatini’s 
transcriptions; an ‘Adagio for Strings’ 
by Frances McCollin, Mozart’s Sym- 
phony No. 32, in G (Overture in the 
Italian Style), and excerpts from Sho- 
stakovich’s ‘The Golden Age’ were 
played. 

On Nov. 30 with Walter Grigaitis as 
an able guest-conductor, the orchestra 
presented the world premiere of a sym- 
phonic suite, ‘Noel’ (‘Angelus Pastori- 
bus’), by Thaddeus Gorecki of this city. 
The work, in four movements, inspired 
by the Christmas story, derives its plea- 
surable melodic material from old 
French and Polish Christmas Carols. 
Piotr Wizla, baritone, Elisabeth Bed- 
narek, soprano, and Edward Statkie- 
wicz, tenor, and the Philadelphia Pade- 
rewski Polish Chorus, sang excerpts 
from’ Moniuszko’s ‘Verbum Nobile’ 
and ‘Halka’ and Zelenski’s ‘An Old Pa- 
gan Legend’. Among other works were 
four Polish Christmas Carols in Mr. 
Grigaitis’s choral settings. 

Nov. 24 was marked by the opening 
concerts of series by the Roxborough 
Symphony and the West Oak Lane 
Symphony. The former group under 
Leonard DeMaria’s leadership and with 
Julius Wahlberg, tenor, as_ soloist, 
launched its tenth season at the Rox- 
borough High School. The latter en- 
tering its third season, appeared with 
Dr. Harry J. Peoples conducting and 
Robert Parris, pianist, as soloist in 
Tchaikovsky’s B Flat Minor Concerto, 
at Rowen School Auditorium. The pro- 
gram listed works by two Philadel- 
phians: ‘Mirage’ by Forrest Newmeyer 
and ‘Poene’ by Irwin Hoffman. 

A Matinee Musical Club concert at 
the Bellevue-Stratford on Nov. 19 fea- 
tured Muriel Dickson, soprano, and 
Wilbur Evans, baritone, the latter re- 
placing John Dudley, tenor. Miss Dick- 
son was enjoyable in Gilbert and Sulli- 
van solos and joined by Mr. Evans was 
also heard in several duets. A Phila 
delphian, Mr. Evans was warmly 
greeted for his singing of rounds of 
English songs. Club artists participat- 
ing included Thelma Davis, contralto, 
and Mary Gorin, pianist. 
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grams for both concerts contained op- 
eratic, classic and folk music largely 
drawn from Russian sources. Inter- 
spersed Russian dances added to the en- 
joyment of the program. 

The Foresters Opera Company, Um- 
berto Sorrentino, general director and 
conductor, presented Verdi’s opera, ‘La 
Traviata’ in Foresters’ Hall on Nov. 16, 
Dorothy Cornfield, Arthur Wilkinson 
and Roberto Romani singing the respec- 
tive roles of Violetta, Alfredo and the 
elder Germont. 

The Musicians Club of Women pre- 
sented Viola Wasterlain, violinist, in 
recital in Kimball Hall on Nov. 17. 

Cara Verson, pianist, appeared be- 
fore the Allied Arts Association of La 
Grange, Ill., in a causerie recital, ‘Vis- 
tas of Spain’. Mme. Verson will also 
give a series of recitals of modern music 
at the University of Chicago during the 
next two months. . 


ORCHESTRAS PLAY 
MUSIC BY MODERNS 


Illinois and Woman’s Symphony 
Ensembles Led by Solomon 
and Benjamin Britten 


Cuicaco, Nov. 29.— The Illinois 
Symphony, conducted by Izler Solomon, 
began its season at the Great Northern 
Theater on Nov. 17. Special interest 
centered in the first Chicago perform- 
ance of Tikhon Khrennikoff’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, Op. 34. 

The Khrennikoff Symphony had a 
vitality which sustained interest. The 
orchestra played with commendable 
ease, presenting the music in a forth- 
right manner admirably suited to its 
youthful, rhythmic style., Other items 
were Bach’s Toccata in C, transcribed 
for orchestra by Leo Weiner, and Si- 
belius’s Symphony No. 1. Mr. Solo- 
mon’s dynamic presence resulted in a 
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well-rounded, alert performance. Q. 

Benjamin Britten, young English 
composer, appeared with the [Illinois 
Symphony op Nov. 24 in the Civic 
Theater to Conduct the first Chicago 
performances of two of his own works. 
They were ‘Sinfonia Da Requiem’ and 
the song cycle, ‘Les Illuminations’ for 
high voice and orchestra. The first 
work challenged the interest by its orig- 
inality. Perplexed as the audience was, 
it applauded the music heartily. 

Peter Pears, English tenor formerly 
with the Glyndebourne Opera Company, 
was soloist in ‘Les Illuminations’. With 
a clear, resonant, finely textured voice, 
he sang the weird songs in a straight- 
forward manner, and at the same time 
projected their feverish, mystical char- 
acter adequately. This music, written 
to the tense and erratic poetry of Ar- 
thur Rimbaud, seemed less puzzling 
than Mr. Britten’s Sinfonia, possibly 
because the wildness of the poems ac- 
counted for the wildness of the music. 

Albert Goldberg, state supervisor of 
the Illinois Music Project, conducted 


the remainder of the program, which 
consisted of a Suite from Handel’s 
‘Faithful Shepherd’, arranged and 


transcribed by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
and Tchaikovsky’s Theme and Varia- 
tions from the Suite No. 3 in G. The 
flute solo in the Handel work was 
played by Josef Zverow. B. 

With Emma Otero, Cuban soprano, 
as soloist, the Woman’s Symphony 
under Izler Solomon’s direction, pre- 
sented a stimulating concert in Orches- 
tra Hall on Nov. 19. Mozart’s ‘Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik’, thoughtfully con- 
ceived and expertly executed, started off 
the occasion brightly. This was fol- 
lowed by ‘Ariadne Abandoned’ by Irwin 
Fischer, resident-composer. Originally 
written for the piano, this work won 
first prize in an Illinois Federation of 
Music Clubs contest in 1939 and was 
publicly performed for the first time by 
Charlene Shafer, pianist. This was its 
first performance in orchestral form. 
Mr. Fischer has fittingly dedicated his 
composition “To the cause of Women in 
Music’. A romantic work, making use 
of the Greek Dorian mode, it contains 
attractive and expressive themes, and is 
skillfully constructed. 

Miss Otero sang arias from Gomez’s 
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CONCERT ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES IN WATERVILLE, ME. 
At the Opening Dinner Meeting Which Launched the Cooperative Concert Association's 
Membership Week Drive Are (Left to Right), Mrs. Herbert Dinsmire, Treasurer; Gordon W. 
Smith, Secretary; Mrs. Franklin Johnson, Everett F. Strong, Association President; Ralph Lycett, 
Cooperative Concert Service Field Director; Mrs. Lowell O. Haynes, General Chairman of the 
Membership Drive, and Dr. Franklin Johnson, President of Colby College 


WATERVILLE, MeE., Dec. 2—On Nov. 
28 Anatole Kaminsky, violinist, opened 
the sixth season of concerts sponsored 
by the Waterville Cooperative Concert 
Association before the largest member- 
ship in the Association’s history. Other 
artists to be presented during the season 
are Reginald Stewart, pianist, on March 
16, and Lansing Hatfield, bass-baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera, on April 30. 
More than 750 members were enrolled 
during annual membership week. Ever- 
ett F. Strong is president of the As- 
sociation. 


By reciprocal arrangement, Water- 
ville Cooperative Concert members will 
also attend additional programs in Au- 
gusta, Me., to hear the Trapp Family 
Singers, Randolph Hokanson, pianist, 
and Raoul Jobin, French-Canadian tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, and in Port- 
land, Me., to hear the General Platoff 
Don Cossack Chorus; the National 
Symphony, Dr. Hans Kindler, conduc- 
tor, with Moissaye Boguslawski, assist- 
ing pianist; Richard Crooks, Busch and 
Serkin, and a joint recital by Rose 
Bampton and Lansing Hatfield. 


‘Il Guarany’ and from Donizetti's 
‘Daughter of the Regiment’, revealing 
by her piquant interpretations, graceful 
phrasing, and subtle tone colorings, a 
remarkable musical sense. 

The major orchestral work on the 
program was Shostakovich’s First Sym- 
phony. Its performance was free and 
vigorous, but bore the mark of Mr. 
Solomon’s careful and scholarly dis- 
cipline. The piece brought forth some 
excellent solos by Evelyn Davis, violin; 
Lillian Poenisch, clarinet, and Lois 
Bichl, ’cello. Wolf-Ferrari’s Overture 
to “The Secret of Suzanne’ completed 
the program. B. 


CLEVELAND ATTENDS 
ARMISTICE CONCERT 


St. James Festival Choir and 
Orchestra Appear—Pinza 
Gives Recital 
CLEVELAND, Dec. 2.—An impressive 
Armistice Day concert was given by 
the St. James Festival Choir and Or- 
chestra in Trinity Cathedral on Nov. 
11 for the benefit of the British Save 
the Children Fund. Walter Blodgett, 
director of the St. James Choir, con- 
ducted Fauré’s ‘Requiem’ and Vaughan 








Williams’s ‘Dona Nobis Pacem,’ a 
musical setting of selected verses by 
Walt Whitman, an excerpt from a 


speech by John Bright, Biblical verses 
and the ‘Agnus Dei.’ The solo parts 
were capably sung by Katherine Karnes 
Morse, soprano, and Gordon McKinnon 
and Laurence Jenkins, baritones. As- 
sisting in the performance were Dean 
Chester B. Emerson, Arthur Quimby 
and Laura Bender. 

Ezio Pinza’s appearance in the Cleve- 
land Concert Course Association series, 
which is presented by Mrs. Emil 
Brudno, drew a large and appreciative 
audience to Music Hall on. Nov. 14. 
The program displayed his superb voice 
and musicianship. 

In one of a series of monthly organ 
recitals by members of the Northern 
Ohio Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, Arthur W. Quimby, 
curator of musical arts at the Museum 
of Art, was heard on Nov. 5. An added 
number was a Prelude and Fugue by 
Dr. Arthur Shepherd. 

The third event in the Cleveland Con- 
cert Course, directed by Mrs. Emil 
Brudno, was the recital given on Nov. 
28 in Public Music Hall by Hertha 
Glaz, contralto, and Ruth Posselt, vio- 
linist. Miss Glaz, who appeared in 
place of Marjorie Lawrence, had been 
heard here previously in opera and re- 
cital. With Gwendolyn Williams at the 
piano, she interpreted songs by Mar- 
cello, Durante, Schubert, Saint-Saens, 
Herbert Elwell, Samuel Barber, Gretch- 
aninoff, Mussorgsky, and Bizet. 

Ruth Posselt, making her Cleveland 
debut, won many admirers with an ex- 
cellent performance of Handel’s Sonata 
in D and Franck’s Sonata for violin 
and piano, which revealed her marked 
talent and musicianship. ‘Jota’ by Falla, 
‘Ghost Dance’ by Levy, ‘Nigun’ by 
Bloch, and ‘Tango’ by Arbos, provided 
an effective and attractive closing group. 
Splendid accompaniments were played 
by George Reeves. Wi1LMA HUNING 
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St. George’s Church Hears ‘Requiem 

Brahms’s ‘German Requiem’ was pre- 
sented by the choir of St. George’s 
Church on Nov. 9 under the direction 
of George W. Kemmer, organist and 
choir master. The soloists were Rose 
Dirman, soprano; Benjamin de Loache, 
baritone; and Mildred Dilling, harpist. 
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N EW MUSIC: Patriotic Pieces by Roy Harris; Some 


SETTING OF ‘FREEDOM’S LAND’ 
AMONG ROY HARRIS NOVELTIES 

ITH Archibald MacLeish’s fine and 

stimulating poem ‘Freedom’s Land’, 
from ‘The Western Sky’, as his inspiration 
Roy Harris has written a forthright patri- 
otic song of individual harmonic character 
and a melodic appeal that, while not very 
perceptible at first, becomes more pro- 
nounced with greater familiarity. Because 
of its unexpected progressions (unexpected 
to the layman’s ear, at any rate) it may 
conceivably find a wider public as arranged 
for four-part mixed voices a cappella or 
for three-part women’s voices than in the 
form for solo or union singing. ; 

The publisher is the firm of Mills Music, 

which has added also two settings of poems 
from Walt Whitman’s ‘Songs of Democ- 
racy’ and a setting of Whitman’s ‘Freedom, 
Toleration’ (‘The open air I sing’) to its 
Roy Harris Choral Series. Of these both 
‘To Thee, Old Cause’ from ‘Songs of De- 
mocracy’ and ‘Freedom, Toleration’ are 
straightforward utterances of a certain 
austerity that seems to consort fittingly 
with the Whitman texts. On the other 
hand, ‘Year That Trembled’ from ‘Songs 
of Democracy’ is given a setting that is 
much more gracious musically and is even 
tenderly ingratiating. All three are ar- 
ranged for four-part mixed chorus a cap- 
ella. 
. And another Roy Harris work pub- 
lished by the same house is an ‘Evening 
Piece’ for orchestra, a short tone poem of 
pronounced poetic and atmospheric charm. 
It is scored in three different instrumenta- 
tions, for small orchestra, for full orches- 
tra and for concert orchestra. 


MUSIC PRESS ADDS 
LULLY AND BOCCHERINI 
O its publications of rare old gems of 
music, newly: edited by present-day 
authorities, the Music Press, Inc., has now 
added a Suite by Lully (1632-87) and Two 
Terzetti for two violins and ’cello by Boc- 
cherini (1743-1805). The Lully Suite, 
edited by Alfred Einstein, is issued in a 
special arrangement by Edwin J. String- 
ham, while Adolfo Betti has carefully 
edited the Boccherini Terzetti. 

The Lully Suite consists of five move- 
ments representing four of the operas 
Lully wrote at the court of Louis XIV: 
the Overture from ‘Thesée’, the ‘Menuet 
des ombres heureuses’ from ‘Proserpine’, 
the ‘Air pour la Suite de Flore’ (a ga- 
votte) from ‘Atys’, the ‘Menuet pour les 
Suivantes d’Urgande’ from ‘Amadis’, and 
‘La Marche des Sacrificateurs’ from 
*‘Thesée’ again. These pieces are represen- 
tative of Lully’s most flavorsome work 
and, assembled in a suite, they form a 
choice garland of Lully bloom. 

The first three in the set have perhaps 
a special charm, and of these the gavotte 
from ‘Atys’ may have a slight edge on its 
companion. ‘Atys’, Louis XIV’s favorite 
opera, has been described by Romain Rol- 
land, incidentally, as “the most perfect ex- 
ample of the psychological and romantic 
musical salon tragedy”. In the different 
instrumentations published, for small or- 
chestra, string orchestra and full orches- 
tra, Lully’s notes are distinguished by the 
use of large type throughout. Dynamics, 
tempo indications, bowings and phrasings 
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have had to be added by the editors inas- 
much as the original score contained none 
of these. 

Like the Lully suite, the Boccherini Ter- 
zetti, easier than most other trios by the 
same composer, are well within the powers 
of most amateur players, and now for the 
first time they are available in a practical 
edition. The first of them is in C, the sec- 
ond in G, and they are in three short 
movements each. It is music of the greatest 
charm and refinement and aristocratic 
grace, eminently rewarding to all who may 
undertake it. 

In addition, as a practical contribution 
to music and National Defense, the Music 
Press has published Two Marches from 
Revolutionary America as set and scored 
by Richard Franko Goldman, who selected 
them after extensive research in early 
American music because of their vitality 
and effectiveness. 

Specifically, they are ‘Washington’s 
Grand March’ and ‘President Washing- 
ton’s Quickstep’. They would seem to have 
enjoyed an unusual measure of popularity 
both during the Revolution and later. 
Carleton Sprague Smith notes in the pre- 
face that ‘Washington’s Grand March’, 
published in 1784, is “quite as good as 
many another that is still in the repertoire 
of our service bands” and that it is “as 
typical of the eighteenth century as Sousa 
is of the nineteenth”. 

As for ‘President Washington’s Quick- 
step’, dating from about 1790, it has been 
developed, set and scored by Mr. Goldman 
from the original melody in Beck’s Flute 
Book, of about 1790. The arranger points 
out that both of these marches have been 
so scored that they may be played effec- 
tively by large or small bands. 


SOLO AND CHORAL MUSIC 
FOR USE IN CHURCH SERVICES 
A HIGHLY appropriate setting of ‘St. 
Francis’s Sermon to the Birds’, from 
‘The Little Flowers of St. Francis’, has 
been made by Carlo Rossini and published 
by J. Fischer & Bro, It is written for a 
baritone, or alto, voice and has an accom- 
paniment for either piano or organ. The 
beautiful text here finds worthy music. 
The voice part, instead of following the 
lines of the usual sacred song, has the 
character of an elaborately shaped liturgi- 
cal chant and it steadily gains in intensi- 
fying significance up to the end. 

The same firm has also brought out an- 
other work by Father Rossini, an ‘Exaltate 
Deum’, a compilation of one hundred and 
fifteen offertories, motets and hymns for 
the entire ecclesiastical year, for four-part 
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mixed choir a cappella. The editor has 
chosen many of the most effective settings 
available and has produced a collection of 
a value and convenience to Roman Catho- 
lic choir directors not easy to estimate. 


A TANGO FOR PIANO 
BY IGOR STRAVINSKY 

ND now Igor Stravinsky has suc- 

cumbed to the lure of the tango and 
has expressed his reactions in a Tango for 
piano published by the Mercury Music 
Corporation. It is written in D Minor, 
with a trio section in the tonic major. 
Whether anyone would have detected the 
hand of the composer of ‘The Fire Bird’, 
‘Le Sacre du Printemps’ and ‘Petrouchka’ 
in it had his name not been appended to it 
must remain a moot question. 

The rhythm of the main part does not 
follow the traditional Spanish-American 
pattern, though the trio has more of that 
spirit than the main part. As a matter of 
fact, the middle section, with its syncopa- 
tions, is much more infectious than the 
first part, which is somewhat drab. As one 
of the most recent expressions of the Stra- 
vinsky genius it will undoubtedly attract 
a good deal of attention, in any case. 


A NEW SACRED SONG 
BY MRS H. H. A. BEACH 


"THE latest composition by Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, her Opus 152, is a sacred 
song entitled ‘Though I Take the Wings 
of Morning’, a setting of a paraphrase by 
Bishop Robert Nelson Spencer of the 
139th Psalm. The spiritual essence of the 
text is aptly conveyed by the impressively 
devotional music that Mrs. Beach has here 
created and the writing itself is character- 
ized by the composer’s familiar ready 
facility. The prevailingly chordal accom- 
paniment seems to add a special element 
of strength to the melodic concept. . This 
is a sacred song of truly noble quality. 
As the range is from D below the staff 
to the upper F sharp of the staff, with an 
optional high A, it is essentially adapted 
for medium to high voice. The publisher 
is The Composers Press, Inc. 


A NEW SERIES OF 
DUETS FOR PIANISTS 


id provision for those who like to play 
piano duets has fallen far behind that 
made for the duo-pianists a noteworthy 
step towards remedying that situation has 
been made by the Elkan-Vogel Co. in issu- 
ing the first seven of a series of fourteen 
projected duets as transcribed and edited 
by Ralph Berkowitz. 

Thus far this series is almost exclusively 
food for adults or, at any rate, musically 
advanced students. The technical problems 
involved are not too formidable for the 
player of average equipment while at the 
same time beyond the scope of children. 
The choice of pieces has been felicitous 
and the transcribing has been skillfully and 
discreetly done in every case. 

The first of the series is a transcription 
of Ravel’s ‘Pavane pour une _ Infante 
défunte’, while those that follow are the 
Albeniz Tango in D, the ‘Londonderry 
Air’, Poldini’s ‘Dancing Doll’, the Serenade 
from Haydn’s String Quartet, Op. 3, No. 
5, the Adagio from Bach’s Organ Toccata 
in C Major and the Waltz from Tchai- 
kovski’s ‘Sleeping Beauty’. This under- 
taking represents a praiseworthy move. 


A NEW SONATA FOR ORGAN 

BY COMPOSER OF ‘SCHWANDA’ 

Since taking up his residence in this 
country Jaromir Weinberger has been 

especially prolific in writing for organ and 

he has placed to his credit several contri- 

butions of salient significance to the litera- 

ture of that instrument. Now a Sonata 

for organ by the composer of ‘Schwanda’ 

is published by the H. W. Gray Co. 

This composer does not write along 
rutty lines. His harmonic approach is one 
of modern freedom, but he seems to be 
controlled at all times by a consciousness 
of structural proportion that gives sub- 
stance and solidity to melodic ideas har- 
monized with the color that derives from 
an emancipated harmonic sense. His son- 
ata is in two movements, the first being 
almost fantasie-like in its frequent mood 


changes, which, however, are all part of a 
definite, well-integrated plan. A chorale- 
like theme is introduced here with striking 
effect and is heard in different keys, and 
reappears in the pedal part on the final 
page of the work with majestic effect. 
The second movement, of which this is the 
culmination, is a dignified expression of a 
sort of religious elation. The work is not 
lengthy for a sonata; covering, as it does, 
only eighteen pages. 

Gray has also just issued an arrange- 
ment for organ by Willard Irving Nevins 
of the first of Johann Kuhnau’s Biblical 
Sonatas for harpsichord. This is the one 
that depicts ‘The Battle Between David 
and Goliath’ in seven sections bearing the 
titles, as given by Mr. Nevins, ‘Goliath’s 
Boast’, ‘The Israelites Offer a Prayer to 
God’, ‘David’s Courage and His Eager- 
ness to Destroy His Enemy’s Pride’, ‘The 
Battle’, “The Flight of the Philistines’, 
‘Ladies’ Concert in Honor of David’ and 
‘The People’s Joy and Happy Dances’. 

Mr. Nevins has succeeded in carrying 
over the music of this quaint work, one of 
the very first examples of instrumental 
“program music”, to the organ in a manner 
that makes it peculiarly effective in its 
new medium. 


A THREE-PART CHORUS 
FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 
hoe women’s choral groups a very ef- 
fective little three-part chorus entitled 
‘Snowflakes’ by Frances Williams has just 
been published by Harold Flammer, Inc. 
This is a gay, lilting setting of verses by 
Madeline Everett, beginning “Snowflakes 
dancing in the air softly light upon my 
hair; tiny stars so downy fair twinkle 
brightly there”. The lightest possible stac- 
cato is essential for the first and last 
stanzas. The rippling and tripping piano 
part is much more of an asset than is the 
usual piano accompaniment to a chorus. 


=—BRIEFER MENTION—a 


For Band 

Other new Carl Fischer Band Scores 
are ‘Phantom Trumpeters’ by James R. 
Gillette, ‘Lyceum Overture’ by Otis Taylor, 
as arranged by Cheyette-Roberts, and 
‘Deep South’ by Merle J. Isaac and Clif- 
ford P. Lillya. The Gillette tone poem 
deals with the old Bohemian legend of the 
five trumpeters who used to ride around 
a king’s castle high in the Bohemian 
mountains nightly until the king’s daugh- 
ter was carried off by the handsome leader 
to become queen of their phantom realm. 
The composer has written effectively imag- 
inative music for it. Mr. Taylor’s ‘Lyceum 
Overture’ has a certain classic dignity, 
while the Messrs. Isaac and Lillya’s ‘Deep 
South’ is a colorful rhapsody in the Ne- 
groid idiom. 

For Voice 

‘The Shannon Is Overflowing’, by Gitz 
Rice, words by John W. Bratton. An 
effective song of characteristic Irish senti- 
ment in the traditionally Irish nostalgic 
style of melody (Belwin: Boosey, Hawkes, 
Belwin). 

‘Terry, My Son’, an old Irish folksong 
freely arranged by Charles Haubiel. A 
highly sophisticated version in modern 
musical language of one of the less familiar 
folksongs of Ireland (Composers Press). 

‘Gentlemen, the Toast Is: Our Land’, by 
Montague F. Phillips, words by Edward 


Lockton. A good patriotic song equally 
suitable for wartime or _peace-time 
(Keane). 


‘I Heard a Blackbird in a Tree’, by Al- 
bert Arlen, words by Bruce Sievier. A 
charming and imaginative waltz song an- 
nouncing the arrival of Spring, more es- 
pecially adapted for high, flexible soprano 
‘Oh, Pray for Peace’, by May H. Brahe, 
words by Helen Taylor. An exhortation 
in a traditional idiom of direct effective- 
ness (Boosey & Hawkes). 

‘An Old Refrain’, words and music by 
Lillian Lawrence Nelson, a ‘Lost Chord’ 
type of song as regards both music and 
words, two lines being almost identical 
with two in the Proctor poem of Sullivan's 
‘Lost Chord’ (Bruce Humphries). 




















BOOKS 





Ernesto Halffter 


O one is likely to dispute the 

claim made in the Foreword to 

‘The Music of Spain’ by Gilbert 
Chase, that this book is the first in any 
language that attempts to give a concise 
yet comprehensive account of Iberian 
music in all its aspects. And no one 
after reading it will dispute the fact 
that Mr. Chase has succeeded in the at- 
tempt in an altogether noteworthy 
fashion and produced an engrossingly 
readable work of inestimable value and 
significance. As he explains, it is not 
so much a history of Spanish music as 
a panorama of its salient features from 
the Middle Ages to the present day. 

The first thing of outstanding im- 
portance in the book is the Introduction 
itself. It equips the reader at the out- 
set with the historical orientation in re- 
gard to Spain that is necessary for a 
thorough understanding of the many 
strands of multifarious cultures that 
have entered into the warp and woof of 
Spanish music. 

Beginning with the traders of Tyre 
and the merchants of Sidon, who be- 
came the first colonizers of Spain, this 
historical sketch proceeds step by step 
with the influx of the Greeks, the so- 
journ of the Carthaginians, the six cen- 
turies of Roman domination, the Visi- 
gothic monarchy that followed in its 
wake, the subsequent impact of Islam 
and the conquest by the Arabs to the 
long-drawn-out Reconquest by the na- 
tive Spaniards, which reached its cul- 
mination in 1492. The eventual period 
of maximum political expansion—the 
Sixteenth Century—coincided with the 
period of maximum musical achieve- 
ment. 

But while the “Golden Age” of Span- 
ish music lasted for only about two cen- 
turies and the country takes a secondary 
place in musical history in the Eight- 
eenth and Nineteenth Centuries, “this 
does not mean that the stream of Span- 
ish music was stagnant; rather was it 
like a river that flows underground for 
a certain distance, reappearing presently 
with all its: strength and vitality undi- 
minished”. 

For a justly appreciative approach 
to Spanish music it is essential to keep 
in mind Mr. Chase’s premise that the 
church, the concert hall and the opera 
house alone can not represent the sum 
total of musical experience in its full 
range of so¢ial and human values, that, 
m the contrary, this can only be em- 
braced by including every manifestation 
of the musical instinct among human 
beings, not only in its aspect of genuine 
folk music, but also in such hybrid 
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manifestations as urban street music 
and popular theatrical music. “Music 
in this wider sense, inseparably allied to 
its natural partner, the dance,” the 
author stresses, “has always been the 
life breath of the Spanish people. 
Spanish music may have ceased to be 
formally impressive for a time; it has 
never ceased to be intensely alive.” 

The first chapters treat of the influ- 
ence on Spanish music of the church, 
the caliphs and the early kings, and of 
the secular songs of the Renaissance, 
including the ‘cancionero’, or court 
songs, of all kinds, the villancicos, the 
‘salads’ (‘ensaladas’) and madrigals, 
and the ballads, all combining to present 
incidentally a vivid and intimate picture 
of Spanish life. Then a chapter is de- 
voted to the country’s great organists, 
headed by the blind Antonio de Ca- 
bezon, the artistically dominating figure 
of the first half of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, and to great theorists. Light is 
shed upon the early polyphonic school 
and the influence of Rome upon Span- 
ish musical pilgrims, and in discussing 
Victoria of Avila, “the greatest of all 
the Spanish religious composers”, and 
Palestrina Mr. Chase makes the singu- 
larly felicitous comparison: ‘Palestrina 
is the Raphael of music; Victoria, the 
El Greco”. The growth of the lyric 
drama from the first Spanish opera, so- 
called, in 1629, is traced, and an entire 
chapter is assigned to the rise and de- 
velopment of that popular musicodra- 
matic form, the zarzuela. 

The Italian musicians that swarmed 
into Spain during the reign of Philip 
V inevitably made their influence felt 
upon the music of the country. Not 
that such individuals as the male so- 
prano Farinelli, who sang the same four 
songs to the melancholy Philip every 
night for nine years and after the 
sovereign’s death achieved great po- 
litical power, had much historical effect 
upon Spanish music. But the great 
Domenico Scarlatti brought an inestim- 
able contribution to the country where 
he spent almost half his life and was 
in turn strongly influenced by the Span- 
ish folk music and the Spanish guitar- 
ists. Malipiero is quoted as saying that 
there are themes in Scarlatti’s works 
which would seem to have been written 
by Spanish composers of today and Al- 
béniz, Granados, Falla, Turina, Nin and 
the Halffter brothers are cited as owing 
allegiance, tacit or avowed, to the great 
harpsichord composer. 

To a survey of the work of these 
modern composers so mentioned and of 
others such as Pedrell, Pahissa, Espla, 
Noguera, Rodrigo and the so-called 
“Madrid Group” of the younger gen- 
eration some four chapters are dedi- 
cated. Then the great virtuosi of Spain, 
the Garcia family, headed by Manuel 
Garcia, “the founder of the most re- 
markable family of singers the world 
has ever known”, Sarasate “the supreme 
virtuoso”, Casals, Albéniz and Grana- 
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dos, as famous locally in their day as 
pianists as they now are as composers, 
Vines, Arriola and Iturbi, and the gui- 
tarists, Tarrega, Llobet, Pujol and Se- 
govia, claim a chapter for themselves. 
For many, of course, the illuminating 
sections on Iberian Folk Music, dealing 
with the characteristic types of folk- 
songs found in the different provinces, 
from the “deep song” of Andalusia to 
the dance songs of Old Castile, and the 
Dances of Spain will be the most ab- 
sorbing. Among the dances described 
are the bolero, one of the forms that 
helped most to spread the fame of 
Spanish dancing abroad, the flamenco 
dances of the gypsies of Andalusia, the 
jota of Aragon, the sardana of Cata- 
lonia and the various Basque dances. 
Of timely interest to readers here is 


ener 


Graham Dance Studies Published 

‘Martha Graham’ (New York, Duell, 
Sloane and Pearce, 1941) by Barbara Mor- 
gan is not only a magnificent camera rec- 
ord of sixteen of the dancer’s greatest 
works, but it also contains information of 
special interest to musicians, for Miss 
Graham has called upon many of Amer- 
ica’s leading composers for music. A com- 
plete record of the repertoire compiled 
by Louis Horst, her musical director and 
himself the author of some of her best 
scores, reveals an impressive list gf com- 
positions created for her dances. The 
statement by Miss Graham and the study 
of her career by George Beiswanger will 
be of interest to creative artists in all 
fields. As to the photographs themselves, 
they are alive with the movement and 
meaning of the dances which they show, 
a unique achievement in one of the most 
baffling media for the camera. 


New Paths in Music 


‘New Paths in Music’, No. 75 in the 
series of Discussion Books published by 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. (London 
and New York), wanders amiably through 
the grove of contemporary composers, Its 
author, Basil Maine, former broadcasting 
critic of the London Sunday Times, writes 
easily, and often delightfully, of contempo- 
rary music and its makers in chapters that 
treat of Symphony, Opera, Tendencies, and 
music in America. The last named is es- 
pecially recommended to Americans as a 
sort of aspirin to be swallowed after too 
generous draughts of the intoxicating the- 
ory that the American composer, sprung 
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the essay on Hispanic music in the 
Americas, while valuable sections on 
Portuguese music have been con- 
tributed by Albert T. Luper. Finally, 
Mr. Chase proves Manuel Garcia to 
have been the “grandfather” of ‘Car- 
men’ and gives chapter and verse to 
illustrate the spell Spanish music has 
exerted not only on Bizet but on other 
composers of non-Spanish countries, as 
well, Glinka, Chabrier, Debussy and 
Ravel among them. 

All in all, ‘The Music of Spain’, 
written with a gripping vitality of style, 
is an extraordinarily enlightening 
source book that no true music lover 
and no one else interested in the color- 
ful life of Spain can afford to leave un- 
read. It is published by W. W. Nor- 
ton & pessoas L. H. 
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up over night like a mushroom, will attain, 
by noontide, the stature of Beethoven. 


Recreational Games and Dances 

‘Games and Dances for Exercise and 
Recreation’ by William A. Stecher and 
Grover W. Mueller (Theodore Presser 
Co., Philadelphia) is designed as a hand- 
book for directors of juvenile, youth and 
adult activities in camps, parks, play- 
grounds and schools. 
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THE MOST POPULAR 
CHRISTMAS SONG 
of ALL TIME 


Following arrangements available: 


Vocal Solo (high and low).. .60 
Piano Solo (easy and med.) .50 


Violin and Piano.......... .60 
Violin, ‘Cello and Piano.... .75 
GORE BONO. oes dcccosieys 75 
Ee -75 
Unison-S.A. or T.B.-S.T.B.... .15 
T.T.B.-T.T.B.B.-S.A.T.B....... 15 
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COLORADO TEACHERS CONVENE IN DENVER 





Dorothy Bres Named President 
—McArthur Gives Talk at 
Initial Session 

Denver, CoL., Dec. 1.—The twentieth 
annual convention of the Colorado State 
Music Teachers Association was held 
in Denver on Nov. 25 through the 27th. 
Virginia Rigg, president, prepared a 
program that proved most interesting 
and stimulating to the members at- 
tending. 

It was fortunate that the program was 
held the same week that the Denver 
Symphony presented Edwin McArthur 
as guest conductor, as the programs of 
the two organizations made possible a 
very delightful homecoming week for 
this distinguished young conductor. 
Mr. McArthur grew up and had his 
early training in Denver, and his visit 
was made a very happy occasion for all 
concerned. 


The opening session of the teachers’ 


convention was made memorable by an 
address by Mr. McArthur, in which he 
discussed the opportunities for Ameri- 
can musicians and American trained 
conductors at the present time. His re- 
marks were timely and demonstrated the 
fact that he was both a delightful 
speaker and distinguished conductor. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
devoted to the Piano Forum, in which 
Alvaretta Enman of Colorado Springs; 
Lois Owens of Englewood; Lucille Ful- 
ton of Denver; and Adolph Weiser of 
Greeley presented interesting discus- 
sions. This was followed by an address 
by Robert Hudson, director of the 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
an address by Dr. Harl Douglas, dean 
of the department of education, Uni- 


versity of Colorado at Boulder; he 
talked on ‘Music in the New Curricu- 
lum.’ This was followed by a program 
presented by piano students coming 
from various colleges of the state. 
Those appearing were: Betty Amen, 
Martha and Margaret Grubb from the 
University of Denver; Betty Burke and 
Richard Pearse from the University of 
Colorado in Boulder; and Gladys Chil- 
dress from Colorado College in Colo- 
rado Springs. 

The evening was devoted to the 
formal banquet when Joseph Emerson 
Smith gave a most interesting lecture, 
‘Music Hath Stories’. Violette Mc- 
Carthy was the soloist and John C. 
Kendel served as toastmaster. 


Vocal Forum Held 


The closing day was devoted to the 
Vocal Forum with Helen Olin Roberts 
presiding. The central theme was ‘The 
Place of the Song in Our Present-Day 
Set-Up of Defense and the Reconstruc- 
tion Period Following’. The speakers 
were J. Allen Grubb, who spoke from 
the standpoint of the teacher; W. S. 
Wallace of the laymen, and Dr. Henry 
G. Smith as a clergyman. Lucille Fol- 
brecht of Denver, contralto, and John 
Replogle, tenor, were heard in groups 
of delightful solos. A vocal trio in- 
cluding Esther Linden, Delphine 
Murphy, and Lucille Beckler Mathis, 
made a favorable impression with three 
numbers. James Sykes, dean of music 
at Colorado College, discussed the 
theme, ‘Modern Compositions for the 
Young Student’. The afternoon session 
opened with a timely and interesting 
discussion by Dr. Campton Bell, Fine 
Arts Department of the University of 
Denver, on ‘Staging the Musical Play’. 

The convention closed with the an- 
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nual Colorado composers concert. Com- 
positions by Arthur Finch, Winfred 
Douglas, Max Kaplan, Sherman Storr, 
and Adolph Weiser were offered to a 
large audience. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are as follows: Dorothy Jaeger Bres, 
president; James Sykes, first vice-presi- 
dent; Dorothea Seeman, second vice- 
president; John C. Kendel, third vice- 
president, and Helen Linglebach, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The members elected to 
the board of directors are: Virginia 
Rigg, J. DeForest Cline, Canon Win- 
fred Douglas, Alvaretta Enman, Mar- 
garet Gardner, Everett J. Hilty, and 
Marie Olcott. Joun C. KENDEL 





Mayville State Teachers College to Give 
‘Messiah’ 


Mayvit_te, N. D., Dec. 5.—Follow- 
ing a long- established custom, the choir 
of the Mayville State Teachers College 
will again present Handel’s ‘Messiah’ on 
Dec. 13 and 14. A _newly-organized 
Mayville Community Chorus will join 
the college choir for this work, which 
will be directed by Silvia Bagley, who 
this year heads the voice department 
of the college. The oraterio will be ac- 
companied by Hans J. Lee, pianist and 
chairman of the college music depart- 
ment. There will be a double cast of 
soloists, four of whom are drawn from 
the ranks of college students, the other 
four from the community group. They 
are Lorraine Boe and Marian Egge, 
sopranos; Imogene Bye and Margaret 
Morey, contraltos; Gilmer Harstad and 
Erling Groth, tenors, and Lewis Bakke 
and Thorman Groth, basses. The choir 
will include seventy-five voices. 





Greek Letter Concerts Given 
at Eastman School 


RocHEster, Dec. 5.—The Eastman 
School of Music gave two Greek letter 
concerts last month in Kilbourn Hall. At 
the first, on Nov. 24, the local chapters of 
three national musical sororities combined 
to present an orchestral program. They 
were Delta Omicron, Mu Phi Epsilon and 
Sigma Alpha Iota. The composite wo- 
men’s orchestra was conducted by Mari- 
anne Hawke, and the program included 
Bach’s double piano Concerto in C, with 
Norma Bess Holmes, and Jean Ellis as 
soloists; Waltz from Serenade, and Elegie 
No. 3 by Tchaikovsky, and Paul White’s 
Sinfonietta for strings. The second con- 
cert was given by Phi Mu Alpha on Nov. 
26. Frederick Fennell conducted the or- 
chestral works, and Robert Dike con- 
ducted the fraternity glee club. 





Hockaday Institute Gives Faculty 
Recital 


Datias, Tex., Dec. 5—The Hockaday 
Institute of Music, Ivan Dneproff, director, 
presented two members of the faculty, 
Ruth Gregory, viola player, and Daniel 
Sternberg, pianist, in a joint program on 
Nov. 10. They played Sonata Op. 11, No. 
4, by Paul Hindemith. Mr. Sternberg of- 
fered the ‘Davidsbiinderlanze’ of Schu- 
mann; and Miss Gregory numbers, by 
Bach-Busoni; Alan Richardson, Daniel 
Sternberg, for her solo group. M.C. 

Noel Brunet, violinist, from the master 
class of Theodore Pashkus, appeared as 
soloist with the Radio Orchestra of Can- 
ada in Montreal on Nov. 24. The follow- 
ing day Mr. Brunet gave a recital in Que- 
bec. 





Albuquerque Symphony Opens Season 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Dec. 6.—The 
Albuquerque Philharmonic, Joshua 
Missal, conductor, opened its season on 
Nov. 4 at High School Auditorium, 
presenting Margarette Williams, so- 
prano, as soloist. The orchestra will 
give seven concerts in 1941-42. A 
special Christmas program will be per- 
formed on Dec. 19. 





STUDENT CONCERTS HOLD 
INTEREST IN SEATTLE 





Robeson Appears on Series—New Violin 
Concerto Given with Success— 
Chorus and Orchestra Heard 


SEATTLE, Dec. 5.—The Associated Wo- 
men Students, Margaret Donahue, mana- 
ger, presented Paul Robeson, as their 
second attraction on Nov. 13. The most 
important number was an excerpt from 
Mussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godunoff’. Lawrence 
Brown was the accompanist. The assist- 
ing artist was Clara Rockmore, theremin- 
ist. William Schatzkamer was her ac- 
companist. 

The first of the University School of 
Music concerts, given by the University 
Symphony, George C. Kirchner, conductor 
on Nov. 2, attracted a large audience. The 
program included a splendid performance 
of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5, and works 
by Flotow, Mussorgsky, Mozart and 
Steiner. A feature was the first public per- 
formance of a Concerto for violin and 
orchestra, by George F. McKay and 
played by Kensley Rosen. The work is 
somewhat complicated in style, has some 
supremely beautiful sections, especially the 
smoothly flowing, melodic Andante. Mr. 
McKay who is a member of the University 
Music faculty, conducted his own composi- 
tion, and was most cordially received. 

Other concerts of the University Mu- 
sic School, were an organ recital by Wal- 
ter Eichinger on Nov. 4; a piano recital 
by Wilhelmina Schaffer Creel on Nov. 
24, and the University Chorus on Nov. 
16. Charles Wilson Lawrence, conductor 
and Mr. Eichinger, organist. N. D. B 





Navy Music School Announces 
Vacancies 


WasHINGTON, Dec. 2.—The United 
States Navy School of Music has an- 
nounced that vacancies exist for players 
of all instruments who have had band or 
orchestra experience. The course of in- 
struction given by the school lasts approxi- 
mately one year, and includes weekly 
lessons on one or more instruments, in- 
struction in orchestra, dance band training 
and classes in harmony, ear training, history 
of music and musical theory. The instruc- 
tors are members of the U. S. Navy Band 
and fourteen graduates of the school are 
members of the band. The school is lo- 
cated at the U. S. Navy Yard in Wash- 
ington. , oe 





Recital Series Being Given at 
Minneapolis College 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 5.—A series of con- 
certs is being given in the auditorium of 
the Minneapolis College of Music during 
December: Janet Vail, pianist, pupil of 
Walther Pfitzner, was heard on Dec. 2; 
pupils of Corinne Frank Bowen on Dec. 9. 
The second of the series of college orches- 
tral concerts under the direction of Wil- 
liam Muelbe is scheduled for Dec. 16. So- 
loists will be Janet Vail, Rhoda Nitschke, 
pianists ; Jean Herman, contralto; Ed Sou- 
der, baritone, and Isabelle Zimmerman, so- 
prano. 





Josephine Cosenza Wins Risé Stevens 
Scholarship 


Seventeen-year-old Josephine Cosenza of 
Evander Childs High School in the Bronx 
was chosen the winner of the Rise Stevens 
Scholarship established by MGM and radio 
station WHN in honor of the Metropolitan 
Opera singer who recently made her mo- 
tion picture debut in “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier” with Nelson Eddy. The scholarship 
entitles Miss Cosenza to a season’s vocal 
study with Edgar Schofield, voice teacher, 
at the Mannes Music School. Judges at 
the final auditions included Clara Dam- 
rosch Mannes, co-founder and director of 
the Mannes School; Mr. Schofield, a mem- 


ber of the Mannes School faculty, and 
Allen Zee, audition manager of WHN 
Students from over fifty high schools in all 
five boroughs entered the competition. 
































SINGER CONDUCTS 
OPENING IN DALLAS 


Francescatti Plays Brahms 
Concerto with Symphony 
at First Concert 

Daas, Dec. 5.—The current season 
of the Dallas Symphony opened most 
auspiciously on Nov. 16 at Fair Park 
auditorium with a most enthusiastic 
audience attending. The soloist was 
Zino Francescatti, violinist, who played 
the Brahms Concerto, Op. 77, in D, 
with the orchestra. His interpretation 
and impeccable technique were em- 
ployed to artistic advantage and he re- 
ceived an ovation. It was Mr. France- 
scatti’s first appearance here. 

The interesting program, conducted 
by Jacques Singer, the dynamic young 
conductor, opened with the Prelude to 
Wagner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’. After 
the intermission, ‘Panoramas de Mex- 
ico’, by Daniel Ayala, was given its first 
rendition anywhere, and was received 
with much applause. It consisted of 
three parts, ‘En Sonora’, ‘En Veracruz’, 
and ‘En Yucatan’, employing folk music 
of Mexico to excellent advantage. This 
work was brought back from Mexico by 
Mr. Singer last Summer, when he made 
a tour of the neighboring country. 


Piston Suite Offered 


A work by the American composer, 
Walter Piston, ‘The Incredible Flutist’, 
was next played here for the first time 
and proved of much interest and charm. 
The program closed with ‘Carneval’ by 
Dvorak, commemorating the centennial 
of the composer’s birth. This program 
was given again in its entirety on the 
evening of Nov. 17, before another en- 
thusiastic audience. 

The Symphony showed the fine train- 
ing of its well schooled young conduc- 
tor, who has done so much the past few 
years for the group of ninety men and 
women who compose the orchestra. 

Zelman Brounoff is concertmaster of 
the orchestra which is maintained and 
operated by the Symphony Society of 
Dallas. Henry C. Coke, Jr., is presi- 
dent; Mrs. Alex Camp, Marion Flagg, 
and R. L. Thomas, vice-presidents ; Don 
Houseman, treasurer, and Zellner Eld- 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Jacques Singer, Conduc- 
tor of the Dallas Sym- 
phony, at a Reception in 
Mexico City Given in His 
Honor, with Leading 
Mexican Composers. (Left 
to Right): Luis Zamudio, 
A. Gomezanda, Daniel 
Ayala, Luis Sandi and 
Irma Gonzalez, Soprano 
of the Mexican National 
Opera and Winner of the 
Dallas Symphony Audi- 
tions; Juan Carrillo, Mr. 
Singer, Carlos Merida, 
José Rolon, Emilia Zubel- 
dua, Sefiorita Carrillo, 
Sefiora Serrato and Ra- 
mon Serrato 


ridge, secretary. Sixty-eight represen- 
tative men and women of the city are 
on the board of directors. The efficient 
business manager is Charles J. Schmel- 
zer. MABEL CRANFILL 


ATLANTA MUSIC CLUB 
PRESENTS TRAUBEL 


Soprano Sings on All Star Series 
—State Federation Sponsors 
American Festival 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 5.—The All Star 
Concert Series, as sponsored by the At- 
lanta Music Club, for the season 1941- 
42, has gained more than 4600 subscrip- 
tions this season. The programs are 
held at the City Auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of 5,163. 

Helen Traubel, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, was presented on Nov. 10. 
Her program included music by Bee- 
thoven, Wagner, Schubert, Richard 
Strauss, Carl Engel, Blair Fairchild, 
McNair Ilgenfritz and many encores. 
Coenraad V. Bos was at the piano in 
accompaniments and solo group. Miss 
Traubel won an ovation. 

The Atlanta Music Club, on its Mem- 
bership Series, given at the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club Auditorium, opened the 
season with Helen Jepson in October. 
Robert Wallenborn was her accompa- 
nist. She was enthusiastically received. 

On the Wednesday Evening Musicale 
Series of the Club, Elizabeth Travis, 
young American pianist, was presented 
on the opening of the club’s season in 
October. Her program presented works 
by Charles Dennee, Pick-Mangiagalli, 
and Stravinsky. She made a profound 
impression with her technical skill and 
musicianly style. 

The Georgia Chapter, American 
Guild of Organists presented Richard 
Ross, organist, in concert on Nov. 4, at 
Presser Hall, at Agnes Scott College. 
A program characteristically built won 
prolonged applause. 

An American Music Festival, spon- 
sored by the Georgia Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, was held in Atlanta on Nov. 
14 and 15. H. Merrills Lewis, Ameri- 
can composer, was guest speaker. His 
subject, ‘Music in America’, was illus- 
trated with his own compositions, piano 
duets and songs. Martha Galt, on the 
executive board of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and the Georgia 
Federation, played the duets with Mr. 








Lewis. Haskell Boyter, director of the 
Atlanta Choral Society and music di- 
rector in Commercial High School, 
sang a group of songs. Evelyn Jackson, 
founder and director of the festival, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Walker L. Curtis, third 
vice-president of the Georgia Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, presided. Colleges 
and private teachers participated on the 
program of piano solos and ensembles, 
violin solos, songs and choruses. Per- 
formers and audience came from all 
sections of the state. 
Heten Knox SPAIN 


CHAMBER MUSIC EVENTS 
ATTRACT IN PITTSBURGH 








Budapest and William Stone Quartets 
Appear—Jaroff Don Cossacks 
Return—Local Clubs Active 

PirtspurcH, Dec. 5.—The New 
Friends of Music presented the Buda- 
pest String Quartet for its opening 
concert, playing Beethoven’s Quartet 
Op 135, Schubert’s D Minor Quartet, 
and the Mozart clarinet Quintet. The 
Tuesday Musical Club gave a testi- 
monial concert in Foster Memorial Hall 
for Charles Wakefield Cadman in which 
the William Stone String Quartet, 
Alis Long, soprano; Anne Woesthoff, 
contralto; Lucretia Russell and Alice 
Stempel, pianists, and the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club Choral assisted. 

The Don Cossacks again passed this 
way providing for the Beegle series an 
enormous and enthusiastic audience and 
sing-better than ever before. Their 





The 


dancers were a decided diversion. 
Art Society’s monthly reception brought 
the Coolidge String Quartet in Haydn, 
Beethoven and Benjamin Britten Quar- 
tets. 

The Young Men and Women’s He- 
brew Association offered Ruth Posselt 


in an imposing program of Handel, 
Paganini, Franck and miniatures with 
George Reeves at the piano. The Men- 
delssohn Choir sang for their opening 
program Elgar’s ‘Dream of Gerontius’ 
and Harvey Gaul’s new choral work 
anent England and the war: ‘Dear, 
Dear Land’. The young tenor, Joseph 
Laderoute, and Ethel Sellers McKee, 
soprano, were soloists. Ernest Lunt 
directed. J. FL 





Huberman to Appear with Orchestra 
Under Walter 

Bronislaw Huberman will be soloist 
in Beethoven’s violin Concerto at a con- 
cert to be given in Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 21 by an orchestra made up of 
ninety members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony conducted by 
Bruno Walter. The program will also 
include Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture 
and Brahms’s First Symphony. The 
concert will be under the management of 
George Kugel. 





Ricci to Play Giannini Arrangement 
The first New York performance 
of the Brahms Variations on a theme of 
Paganini, as arranged by Vittorio Gian- 
nini for violin and piano, is planned by 
Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, for his Car- 
negie Hall recital on Dec. 12. 
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Spalding Is Soloist With Na- 
tional Symphony — Crooks 
and Garbousova Heard 


WasuHincton, D. C., Dec. 5.—A 
campaign staged by 400 women of the 
National Symphony Association ap- 
pears to have banished the manage- 
ment’s ticket-selling worries for this 
season—as far as the very important 
mid-week concert series is concerned. 

The drive set out to sell the 3,800 seats 
in Constitution Hall on a season basis 
(eight concerts). At the gala opening 
on Nov. 5 when Albert Spalding was 
soloist, and again on Nov. 26 when 
Richard Crooks was guest artist, the 
success of the effort was manifest. The 
hall on both occasions was just short of 
full. Because the plan was new and 
many of the orchestra’s regular patrons 
may not have been prepared for it—and 
also because there were still a few score 
seats available, J. P. Hayes, permitted 
season tickets for remaining concerts 
to stay on sale through the Crooks pro- 
gram. But no further concessions to 
late subscribers will be made, it has 
been announced. 

This is the first time that the National 
Symphony, now in its eleventh season, 
has ever withheld single admissions 
from the public. 

Mr. Spalding’s appearance on the 
Nov. 5 concert was spectacular not only 
because the violinist was in top form, 
but because he gave Washington its 
first hearing of Samuel Barber’s new 
violin Concerto. The artist projected 
the composer’s work beautifully and 
dramatically. The audience received it 
with uninhibited enthusiasm, and both 
Mr. Spalding and Mr. Barber, who sat 
in on the rehearsals, were called to the 
stage several times. Mr. Spalding also 
played the Mozart E Flat Major Con- 
certo. Dr. Kindler conducted the prem- 
iere of Weinberger’s ‘Czech Rhapsody’ 
(written for Dr. Kindler), and Sibel- 
ius’s First Symphony. 

Richard Crooks was clamorously ap- 
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KINDLER INTRODUCES BARBER CONCERTO 


plauded for two Handel arias, and in a 
later part of his program received a 
real ovation after he had sung Duparc’s 
‘Phydilé’ and ‘King Arthur’s Farewell’ 
by Elinor Remick Warren. The Orches- 
tra under Dr. Kindler’s baton gave the 
audience a novelty from the past, 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 49, ‘La Pas- 
sione’, and another from the present, 
Walter Piston’s ‘The Incredible Flutist’. 

Meanwhile, the Orchestra continued 
its Sunday afternoon concerts. On 
Nov. 16 the “Beloved Masterworks” 
series brought the audience the Fifth 
Symphonies of Beethoven and Shos- 
takovich. On Nov. 23 Raya Garbou- 
sova, ’cellist, made her second appear- 
ance with the Orchestra in Haydn’s 
‘cello Concerto. Dr. Kindler also added 
interest to the concert with two contem- 
porary American works which he had 
introduced in an experimental concert 
last spring. They were ‘Twilight 
Dreams’ by Robert Wilkes, and ‘Sun- 
day Evening in Bloomfield’ by Robert 
Barkley. 

Dr. Kindler and the Orchestra left 
on their first tour of the season on Nov. 
30. Following a concert on that date 
in Huntington, W. Va., the itinerary 
moved as follows: Mansfield, O., Dec. 
1; Niagara Falls, N. Y., Dec. 2; Ham- 
ilton N. Y., Dec. 3; Ithaca, N. Y., Dec. 
4; Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 5; Kingston, 
N. Y., Dec 6; Springfield, Mass., Dec. 
7: Concord, N. H., Dec. 8; Portland, 
Me., Dec. 9; Hartford, Conn., Dec. 10; 
Norwich, Conn., Dec. 11. 

Jay Watz 





Andor Foldes Plays at Westminster 
Choir College 


Andor Foldes gave a piano recital at 
the Westminster Choir College on Nov. 
25 in Westminster Chapel in Princeton, 
N. J. He played his arrangement of the 
Suite from Kodaly’s opera, ‘Hary Ja- 
nos’, works by Bach-Busoni, Schumann, 
Beethoven, Debussy, a first perform- 
ance of Leroy J. Robertson’s Etude, and 
the Liszt ‘Mephisto Waltz’. 
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TO SING IN ‘MESSIAH’ 
Ernest McChesney, Who Will Be Soloist in 
Performances of the ‘Messiah’ in Ann Arbor 
and Worcester 


Ernest McChesney, tenor, who is at 
present on tour and appeared in recitals 
in Pennsylvania, in Peru, Ind., on Nov. 
26, Iowa, Missouri and Greenwood, 
Miss., on Dec. 5, will be soloist in a 
performance of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ with 
the University Musical Society at Ann 
Arbor under the direction of Thor 
Johnson on Dec. 14. On Dec. 21, Mr. 
McChesney will sing in the oratorio at 
Worcester, Mass., his third reengage- 
ment with the Worcester Oratorio So- 
coety. 


INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS BRING MILSTEIN 





Violinist Is Soloist in Brahms 
Concerto Under Sevitzky— 
New Works Performed 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 5.—The all-ab- 
sorbing interest in the second pair of 
concerts of the Indianapolis Symphony, 
Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, on Nov. 
21-22 was centered in the soloist, Na- 
than Milstein, violinist, whose art of 
violin playing has been applauded here 
on former occasions when he played 
several seasons at the Maennerchor con- 
certs. With an orchestral background 
the violinist was heard to even better 
advantage. There was good balance 
between his solo performance and the 
orchestra. 

The Brahms Concerto, in D, monu- 
mental in conception, brought out a 
glowing tone, an amazing ease in all 
technical demands and a performance of 
the Joachim cadenza in the first move- 


‘ment which was excellent. 


The Franck Symphony, always a fa- 
vorite with these audiences, was played 
with a richness of tone quality in the 
wealth of melody throughout the work. 
The climaxes were well achieved. Two 
premieres—one a world premiere, a So- 
nata by Galliard which Mr. Sevitzky ar- 
ranged for chamber orchestra, and the 
other a ‘first’ in Indianapolis, Overture, 
‘Comes Autumn Time’, by Leo Sower- 
by, proved very interesting. The over- 
ture, scored for full orchestra, is based 
on good thematic material. The Se- 
vitzky arrangement of the Galliard So- 
nata is splendid and should be heard 
again. Fa 


DUO-PIANISTS HEARD 
IN TOLEDO MUSEUM 


Whittemore and Lowe Open Fall 
Season—Beverly Barksdale 
Appears in Recital 


Totepo, Dec. 5.—The Toledo Art 
Museum this year offers two series of 
outstanding concerts in the Peristyle as 
well as the perennial list of educational 
events in the Auditorium. The latter 
opened the Fall season with a concert 
by the two-piano team of Whittemore 
and Lowe who on short notice replaced 
Marcelle Denya, French soprano, who 
was unable to appear at that time be- 
cause of illness. 

A. Beverly Barksdale, bass of the 
Museum music department, was present- 
ed in recital recently as the opening 
event of a Tuesday night lecture and 
recital series to be given by him. and 
Cleomary Conté, pianist and new music 
instructor for the children’s work. The 
rich, deep voice of Mr. Barksdale was 
heard to advantage in a group of songs 
by Handel, the Count’s aria from 
‘Manon’ and several Eighteenth Cen- 
tury English songs. In addition to the 
scheduled program, which was to have 
been shared by Miss Conté who suf- 
fered a hand injury, he added four 
Schubert songs, including ‘Der Tod 
und das Madchen’, ‘Der Stiirmische 
Morgen’, ‘Der Doppelganger’, and ‘Das 
Wirtshaus’, and Mephisto’s Serenade 
from Gounod’s ‘Faust’, He was highly 
acclaimed both for his poise in presen- 
tation and for the intelligence and un- 
derstanding of his interpretations. Mil- 
dred Barksdale was at the piano. 


Busch and Serkin Heard 


The most perfect of all the pre-holi- 
day programs was that of Adolf Busch 
and Rudolf Serkin, who cooperated in 
magnificent performances of Bach’s 
Sonata in E, Brahms’s Sonata in D 
Minor, Beethoven’s Sonata in G and 
Schubert’s ‘Rondeau Brilliant’. 

The educational series continues to 
draw capacity crowds to the Art Mus- 
eum for sterling recitals such as that of 
Marcelle Denya, soprano. 

HELEN MILLER CUTLER 








Murray and Roubakine Giving 
Beethoven Sonatas 

The first of a series of recitals which 
will include the entire cycle of violin 
and piano sonatas of Beethoven, by 
John Creighton Murray and Boris Rou- 
bakine was given at the residence of 
Mrs. Ida Seidman on Dec. 3. Other 
dates announced are Dec. 18, Jan. 14, 
Feb. 25, March 11 and March 26. 
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Jobin and Segrera Appear Under 
Kuttner in First Production 
of Opera Season 


Trenton, N. J., Dec. 5—The Trenton 
Opera Association opened its 1941-42 
season with the presentation of Bizet’s 
‘Carmen’ in the War Memorial Build- 
ing on Nov. 20. One of the largest and 
most brilliant audiences within recent 
years attended. Michael Kuttner con- 
ducted the well paced performance which 
introduced Raoul Jobin, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, as Don 
José, and Carolina Segrera in the title 
role. 

The production was distinguished by 
unity of conception and some fine sing- 
ing. Principals and chorus worked to- 
gether admirably to give a dramatically 
convincing and vocally satisfying per- 
formance. Mr. Jobin and Mme. Segre- 
ra reduced the volume of their tones in 
ensemble passages enabling the lighter 
voiced leads to be heard. And their 
consideration did not go unrewarded. 

Lois Monroe sang prettily as Micae- 
la and Carlos Alexander’s embodiment 
of the Toreador was outstanding both 
vocally and histrionically. Other roles 
were competently handled by Barbara 
Thorne, Christine Johnson, Wilfred En- 
gelman, Donald Dame and Curtis Rice. 

The Trenton Opera Chorus, colorfully 
costumed, earned particular praise for 
their work. Students from the Central 
High School enlivened the proceedings, 
and_ five-year-old Nancy Goudette, 
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many of the characteristic Fauré earmarks 
and achieve a certain measure of atmos- 
phere, but at no time do they reach the 
composer’s most distinguished level. Nor 
did the Ravel songs, while of interest as 
their composer’s contribution to the film 
‘Don Quixote’, left unused, however, be- 
cause they were found to be unsuitable for 
Chaliapin’s voice, prove to be of any great 
importance. Of the Chopin songs “The 
Leaves Fall From the Trees’ was by all 
means the most significant and rewarding. 
In traversing this program -Mr. Conrad 
gave the impression that he had placed 
more stress upon the interpretative side 
of his task than upon such basic vocal mat- 
ters as correct tone production and ade- 
quate breath support. He had carefully 
assimilated the essence of each song and he 
frequently re-created the mood, while at 
other times his more dramatic effects were 
prejudiced by excesses. Sustained single 
tones sometimes changed their quality 
rather disturbingly but, on the whole, the 
singer was at his best in songs of more 
frankly lyric character, which were sung 
with gratifying smoothness of both voice 
and style. c 


Martha Daughn-Locker, Soprano 
Martha Daughn-Locker, soprano, who 
made her debut last season, reappeared in 





Martha 


Raya Garbousova Daughn-Locker 
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PARTICIPANTS 
IN TRENTON 
OPERA OPENING 


(Above); 
Raoul Jobin 


(Above Right); 
Michael Kuttner 


(Right) 


Carolina Segrera 





children’s 
attraction. 
Jean Lockwood headed the spirited bal- 
let, and Anthony Sitvanello was the 
stage director. 

At the end of the first act James Ker- 
ney, Jr., president of the Trenton Opera 


member of the 
proved a decided 


youngest 
chorus, 


Association, addressed the audience 
briefly, expressing appreciation for the 
public response to the appeal for support 
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the Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
30 with Fritz Kitzinger at the piano. As 
at her previous appearance, the young art- 
ist exhibited a fine voice of excellent nat- 
ural quality, though not as well handled as 
it deserves. Among the best singing of the 
afternoon was Lalo’s ‘L’Esclave’ and 
Wolf's ‘In dem Schatten Meiner Locken’. 
An aria from Catalani’s ‘La Wally’ was 
well negotiated. Miss Daughan-Locker has 
a real feeling for style and a sense of in- 
terpretation as well as diction above the 
average. Her audience received her with 
considerable applause. D. 


Valerie Bettis, Dancer, (Debut) 


Valerie Bettis, formerly a member of the 
Hanya Holm dance group, made her first 
appearance as a solo dancer on Nov. 27 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. The 
choreography for her eight short dances 
was designed by herself to music by Ber- 
nardo Segall. Paul Benet was her accom- 
panist. Miss Bettis revealed sound tech- 
nique and some brilliant movement. With 
a little more feeling for line and a larger 
range of dynamics she should prove an 
admirable dance recitalist. N 


New Friends of Music 


At its concert on the afternoon of Nov. 
30 the New Friends of Music brought for- 
ward the Octet in E Flat for strings that 
Mendelssohn wrote at the early age of 
fifteen. For this the Kolisch Quartet, 
consisting of Rudolf Kolisch, Daniel Gile- 
vitch, Kurt Frederick and Stefan Auber, 
and the Galimir Quartet, composed of 
Felix and Adrienne Galimir, Lotte Ham- 
merschlag and Arthur Winograd, joined 
forces, and the result was a smooth and 
fluent performance of the work while not 
an especially stimulating one. The most 
felicitously treated movement, on_ the 
whole, was the characteristically Mendels- 
sohnian Allegro leggierissimo. 

Another work by Mendelssohn but of in- 
finitely less significance was also offered, 
the Sonata for piano and ’cello in B flat, 
Op. 45, which was played by Raya Gar- 
bousova, the Russian ’cellist, and Albert 
Hirsch. The performance was marked by 
plenty of spirit and obvious conviction on 
the part of both players, but the unsatis- 
factory balance resulting from the pitting 
of a rather too aggressive piano part 





against the 'cellist’s none too voluminous 
or penetrating tone did not help to re- 
deem the long, musically arid stretches of 
this trivial work. 

The opening number of the program was 
Mozart’s Quartet in B Flat, K. 458, played 
by the Kolisch group with verve and good 
Mozartean style. But this concert, by and 
large, was not one of the most exciting of 
the events in the series given by the New 
Friends thus far this season. a 


Victory Variety Show Presented 

The all-day Variety Show for Victory, 
held in the Manhattan Center on Nov. 30, 
presented three world premieres: two 
Czech and one Viennese. Otto Radl con- 
ducted Jaromir Weinberger’s ‘Czech Rhap- 
sody’ which was followed by Robert Stolz’s 
Concert Waltz and the ‘Victory’ Song by 
Jaraslay Jezek. The Czechoslavakian 
Chorus assisted in the latter, The song 
and dance portions of the program included 
works of twenty-two nations. Artists ap- 
pearing included David Calchinoff and Su- 
zanne Fisher, singers; Zlatko Balokovic, 
violinist; and Ellen Ballen, pianist. Josef 
Cherniavsky conducted works by Mussorg- 
sky and Glinka. The program was a bene- 
fit for the Foster Parents’s Plan for War 
Children. M. 


Second Coffee Concert 


The second of the Coffee Concerts at the 
Museum of Modern Art on Nov. 12, was 
entitled ‘Cuadro Flamenco’. It consisted of 
Spanish music and dances to music by 
prominent Spanish composers. Those tak- 
ing part included Antonio Triana, Lola 
Montez, Anita Sevilla, Jeronimo Villa- 
rino, ‘Luisita’ and Norman Secon. N. 


Third Coffee Concert 

The third Coffee Concert at the Museum 
of Modern Art was given on the evening 
of Nov. 19. The program was designated 
as ‘Antilliana’ and included numbers from 
the island of Haiti performed by Gerald 
Clark’s Calypso Orchestra, Belle Rosette 
and the Haitian Rada Group. The inher- 
ent possibilities of the performers were not 
entirely realized owing to direction and to 
staging, both of which might have been im- 
proved. A fair-sized audience attended. 


Maria Carreras Plays at MacDowell 
Club 

Maria Carreras gave the first of three 
scholarship recitals in the auditorium of 
the MacDowell Club on the evening of 
Nov. 16. Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata 
was the most imposing work played and 
there were pieces by Gluck, Chopin, Bach 
and Beethoven. The dates of the remain- 
ing recitals are Jan. 18 and March 15. 


Ray Lev Plays with Young Symphony 

Ray Lev, pianist, was soloist with the 
Young America Symphony, Beatrice 
J. Brown, conductor, in a concert in 
Hunter College Assembly Hall on Nov. 
16, playing the Franck Symphonic Vari- 
ations for piano and orchestra and 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Burleske’, for piano 
and orchestra. The orchestra also gave 
a first concert performance of ‘Country 
Night’, a symphonic sketch for orches- 
tra by Alfred Friedman. Other works 
were the Overture to ‘Prometheus’ by 
Beethoven, Schubert’s Fifth Symphony, 
the Adagietto from Mahler’s Fifth 
Symphony, and ‘Silhouette’ by Kramer. 


MatcotmM PorNnpeEXxTER, baritone. Alda 
Palmer, accompanist. Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, Nov. 21, evening. Program 
of arias and songs by Handel, Verdi, Sec- 
chi, Scarlatti, Mendelssohn, Arne, Curran, 
Carpenter and Bridge. 


Tue CHaApet Cuorr, Robert Shaw, con- 
ductor. The Barbizon, Nov. 18, evening. 
Mixed chorus of nineteen voices. Program 
of sacred and secular works by old and 
modern composers. Solo passages sung by 
Marcus Gordon. Hollace Shaw, Ernice 
Lawrence and Keith Davis. 


ELLEN Repp, contralto. Louise Haydon, 
accompanist. The Barbizon, Nov. 25, eve- 
ning. Program of songs by Grieg includ- 
ing the cycle, ‘Haugtissa’ sung in the orig- 
inal language. 
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Begin Sonata Recitals 


LANCASTER, PaA., 
Dec. 1.—Edward 
Haines, violinist, 
and Edgar Smith 
Rose, pianist, in- 
augurated a series 
of four sonata re- 
citals in the Little 
Theater of Frank- 
lin and Marshall 





College on Nov. 

ll. Each young 

artist manifested 

Edward Haines and excellent indi- 
Edgar Smith Rose = vidual —qualiifica- 


tions and there was a gratifying colla- 
boration in ensemble, all making for 
pleasurable expositions of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in F. Op. 24; Gade’s Sonata in 
D Minor, Op. 21, the evening’s out- 
standing item as to performance, and 
Brahms’s Sonata in A, Op. 100. The 
date for the second recital is Jan. 13 
with music by Bach, Beethoven, and 
Franck. W. E. S. 





Oratorio Society Plans Season 

Albert Stoessel, conductor of the Ora- 
torio Society of New York, will conduct 
the annual Christmas-tide performance 
of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ in Carnegie Hall 
on Dec. 20. A concert of church music 
at St. Thomas’s Church will be given 
on Feb. 10 and on March 31 the So- 
ciety’s season will close with Bach’s 
Mass in B Minor. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Composer-Planlst 


A. W. A. Cleb 
353 Weat 57th St.. New VYerk, N. Y. 
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subun ons 


é HINKING of what to give your friends and 
relatives? Why not give them a truly personal gift 
and have the pleasure and satisfaction that comes 
from a gift that is so genuinely appreciated . . . 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


“The Leading Musical Journal” 


is the deal Christmas Gift 





‘be ease of Christmas shopping, that requires 
no more effort than writing, can be yours for such 
a trifle. Simply make up your gift list and send it 
to us with your remittance. See how you may very 
economically present your friends with not one 
but 20 presents —a year’s subscription to Musica. 
America. ... A source of lasting pleasure through- 
out the year. (You may also renew your own sub- 
scription at the Special Christmas rates.) 


Special Christmas Gift Rates 


One 1-Year Subscription, Regular Rate.... $3.00 
Two 1-Year Subscriptions, Gift Rate... 5.00 
Additional 1-Year Gift Subscriptions (each).. 2.00 


Canada—S50c Per Year Additional 


Foreign—$1.00 Per Year Additional 






Beautiful three-colored Xmas card will 
be sent with your name as the donor. 
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SEND ALL ORDERS TO: 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
STEINWAY BUILDING 
113 WEST 571H STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Magda Hajos, Violinist, Active as Teacher 


Magda Hajos, violinist, who is head 
of the violin class at Chestnut Hill Col- 
lege in Philadelphia and is also actively 
teaching in her New York studio, re- 
cently fulfilled many engagements before 
music clubs and colleges in the East and 
made many radio appearances. A pupil 
of Jeno von Hubay in Budapest, Miss 
Hajos appeared in Europe as soloist with 
the Vienna and Budapest Philharmonic 
orchestras, at the Salzburg and Ver- 
sailles festivals, and in concert in many 
European countries before coming to 
America two years ago. 
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La Forge Pupils Heard in Recitals 


Caterina Jarboro, dramatic soprano, and 
the Balladeers gave a concert in Derby, 
Conn., on Oct. 31. Miss Jarboro sang arias 
from various operas and a group of the 
songs by Edvard Grieg. Frank La Forge 
was her accompanist. The Balladeers con- 
tributed songs by Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Stephen Foster. Beryl Blanch was accom- 
panist. The second of a series of lecture- 
recitals by Frank La Forge at Darien, 
Conn., was given on Nov. 24. The subject 
was ‘Malibran and Jenny Lind’. Flor- 
ence Hartley, soprano, sang an aria from 
Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio’ and Harriet Versaci, 
soprano, numbers of songs from the reper- 
toire of Jenny Lind. Frank Versaci played 
obbligatos and Mr. La Forge played the 
accompaniments. 








Mario Pupil Sings in Opera 

Ethel Barrymore Colt, soprano, pupil of 
Queena Mario, is making fourteen per- 
formances with the Columbia Grand 
Opera Company, starting in Montreal on 
Nov. 23. She is engaged for Micaela, 
Siébel and Musetta there; in Quebec, in 
Three Rivers and Richmond, Va. On 
Dec. 13, she will appear in Newark, N. 
J., with the Newark Civic Opera Company 
as Countess Olga in Giordano’s ‘Fedora’. 
The last week in December she will again 
be heard with the Columbia Opera Com- 
pany in Toronto. 





Machan and Greicus Give Faculty 
Recital in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 5.—A faculty recital at 
the Cleveland Music School Settlement was 
given on Nov. 24 by Leon Machan, head 
of the accompanying department, and Vin- 
cent Greicius, violinist, Their program in- 
cluded the Brahms D Minor Sonata, the 
Hindemith Sonata Op. II, No. 2, and the 
Sonatine, Op. 100, by Dvorak. Both art- 
ists are members of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. W. H. 





Chatham Square Music School Forms 
String Orchestra 

The Chatham Square Music School, of 
which Samuel Chotzinoff is director, an- 
nounces the formation of a string orchestra 
under the baton of Emanuel Vardi. At 
the suggestion of Mr. Vardi, the school’s 
composition classes, under the direction of 
Ivan Langstroth, are now competing in a 


viola Composition contest. The prize is put 
lic performance for the best short piece 
at Mr. Vardi’s Town Hall recital or 
Feb. 13. 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL SEEKS 
NEW OPERATIC WORK 





Score Successful in Contest Will Hay: 
Production by Opera Department 


The Juilliard School of Music has an 
nounced a competition for an opera con 
posed by an American. If a suitable oper 
is found it will be produced in the school’s 
theatre by its opera department. Requir« 
ments of the competition are that the com 
poser must be a native or naturalized 
American citizen. The opera must bh 
full length, or only one act, and the li- 
bretto should be in English. The opera 
should be in English. The opera should 
be of modest proportions, suitable for per- 
formance in theatres not specially con- 
structed for operatic productions. It 
should lend itself to simple staging and 
not require too many different sets. The 
scoring should be playable by an orchestra 
of thirty to fifty and should not call for 
rarely used instruments. The composer 
should control the copyright and the pro- 
duction rights of the music and the li- 
bretto. 

Scores should be sent to Oscar Wagner 
dean of the Juilliard Graduate School, 
130 Claremon Avenue. They will be ac- 
cepted until March 1, 1942. 

Thirteen scores were submitted in a 
similar contest last season, but none was 
found of high enough calibre to receive an 
award 





Hal D. Crain Appointed Director 
of Los Angeles Conservatory 


Los ANGELEs, Dec. 5.—Hal D. Crain, 
choral director and teacher of singing, has 
been appointed director of the Los Angeles 
Conservatory of Music and Arts. Mr. 
Crain came to Los Angeles from New 
York, where he studied singing under Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Adelin Fermin and 
Louise von Feilitzsch. Mr. Crain was for- 
merly West Coast representative for Mv- 
stcAL AMERICA and is ot present writing 
for The Christian Science Monitor. 





Chamber Music Concert Given at 
Juilliard School 


A chamber music concert was given by 
pupils of the Juilliard Graduate School in 
New York on Nov. 25, in the recital hall 
of the school. Students who participated in 
the concert were: Robert Mann and Andor 
T6th, violinists; Thomas Lanese, violist; 
Joseph Tekula, ’cellist; William Masselos, 
pianist; Fredell Lack and Myron Sandler, 
violinists. 





Start Concerto Class at Peabody 


BattimorE, Dec. 5.—An innovation this 
season at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music is the establishment of a Concerto 
Class under the direction of Stanley Chap- 
ple. The course offers opportunities to ad- 
vanced students in instrumental music to 
appear as soloists with the Peabody Stu- 
dents’ Orchestra in well-known concertos. 
At the conclusion of the term, a student, 
chosen from those appearing as soloists at 
the various class sessions, will be selected 
as soloist for a regular orchestra concert. 





Fitziu Pupils Appear in Opera 

Cuicaco, Dec. 5.—Paula Knight, so- 
prano, from the studios of Anna Fitziu, 
made her debut with the Chicago Opera 
Company as Flora in ‘La Traviata’ on 
Nov. 14. Others from the Fitziu studios 
who have made first appearances with the 
opera company this season are Josef Cris- 
tea, tenor, who sang Roderigo in ‘Otello’; 
Mona Bradford in ‘The Daughter of the 
Regiment’, and Frederick Rudin in ‘A 
Masked Ball’. Dyll Scandling, contra!to, 
who joined the company last season, /1a5 
been re-engaged. Richard Gordon sang 
with the Milwaukee Opera Company un¢r 
the direction of Leo Kopp, and also 4p- 
peared with the St. Paul Opera company 
He has been re-engaged as soloist wit! 
the Minneapolis Symphony. M. M. 
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FEWER STRING PLAYER 


Number Decreases and Dearth 
Imminent—Gain Seen in 
Other Instruments 


A set of statistics showing the decrease 
in the study of violin and other string 
instruments during a seven-year period, 
has been compiled by George A. Wedge, 
dean of the Institute of Musical Art of 
the Juilliard School of Music. 

During the same period of time there 
has been an enormous increase in the study 
of other orchestral instruments and a sub- 
stantial increase in piano study. From 
1934 to 1941 the decrease in the study of 
string instruments was fourteen per-cent, 
the increase in the study of other orches- 
tral instruments was seventy-seven per- 
cent and the increase in piano study was 
eighty-two and one-half per-cent. 

“Tt is actually difficult to fill our violin 
scholarships at the Institute,” Mr. Wedge 
said, “I can’t put my finger on any one 
reason, although there are several which 
are doubtless contributing causes. For one 
thing, the methods of violin study have not 
been advanced. Piano methods have. Noth- 
ing has been done to make violin reper- 
toire or methods more appealing to young 
students. The violin is extremely difficult 
to play and expensive as well, because it 
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cert. Mr. Piastro played the arrangement 
with technical brilliance and the score had 
been adroitly worked out by Mr. Stone, 
but the performance left the listener with 
the conviction that the piano, with its 
percussive power and tonal impact, is es- 
sential to the work. In order to avoid 
submerging the violin, the orchestra has 
been deprived of a measure of the raucous 
energy of the original version and in con- 
sequence the work loses in edge and rhyth- 
mic buoyance. The audience enjoyed the 
music in its new form, however, and Mr. 
Stone joined Mr. Piastro and the conductor 
for bows. Mr. Piastro played Mr. Stone’s 
‘Hora Burlesca’ as an encore, 

Berlioz’s ‘Fantastic’ Symphony is sure- 
fire theatre in musical form, and Mr. Morel 
conducted a vivid and imaginative per- 
formance of it. The orchestra played with 
verve throughout. The Falla ballet music 
is more notable for its fine orchestration 
than for its rather banal material. And 
the same might be said of Ibert’ ‘Escales’, 
an impressionistic portrait of three Medi- 
terranean ports of call. But Mr. Morel 
deserves praise for his adventuresome 
spirit as a program maker as well as his 
brilliance as an orchestra leader. The 
audience paid ample tribute to conductor 
and players. R. 


Juilliard School Orchestra 


The orchestra of the Juilliard School of 
Music, under Albert Stoessel, was heard 
in a concert in the school auditorium on 
the evening of Nov. 29. The program 
began with a Toccata and Bergamasca by 
Frescobaldi, followed by Prokofieff’s ‘Clas- 
sical’ Symphony. The first part of the 
program was concluded with Bloch’s ‘A 
Hebrew Rhapsody’ with Felix Salmond, 
cellist as soloist. Following the intermis- 
sion, William Grant Still’s ‘Plain Chant 
for America’ was given with Clifford Har- 
vuot, baritone, as soloist, and the concert 
closed with Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations. 


D. 





Korn to Conduct at New Concert 
Theatre 


_Richard Korn will make his New 
ork debut as a conductor in the first 
ta Series of popular symphonic pro- 
“rams which opens the new Concert 
heatre on Dec. 12. Selma Kramer, 
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S, SAYS DEAN WEDGE 


takes a great deal longer to learn than 
most other instruments.’ 

Reports sent Mr. Wedge show that in 
the high schools throughout the country 
the students have been turning to wind and 


brass instruments. 
School Orchestras Worried 

“They can make quicker and easier use 
of them in the school bands,” he said, “and 
they can find jobs more readily with dance 
and hotel orchestras. I have been in com- 
munication with schools all over the United 
States, and every one of them is worried 
about its orchestra. 

“There are no outlets for strings except 
with the few major orchestras and with the 
community orchestras in towns. Openings 
for string instruments in the major orches- 
tras are scarce. The average conductor 
engages men with experience. Where will 
he find them ten years from now, espe- 
cially if the ever increasing interest in 
music results in a continued growth of 
community orchestras? The lack of study 
of string instruments will cause a dearth 
of string players and present a_ serious 
problem. 

“It may be only a phase but it is some- 
thing to think about and if possible to rem- 
edy. The boy genius or would-be genius 
whose burning desire to play the violin 
allows nothing to stand in the way, is much 
less in evidence.” 


pianist, will be the soloist in Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations and in Liszt’s 
‘Hungarian Fantasy’. John Garth 3rd, 
Negro baritone, will sing in the orches- 
tral performance of George Gershwin’s 
‘Porgy and Bess’ Suite. 


INSTITUTE ALUMNI 
HONOR DAMROSCH 


Give Concert in Memory of 
Late Founder of 


Organization 


A concert in honor of the late Frank 
Damrosch, founder of the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art, later incorporated with the Juil- 
liard School of Music, was given in the 
recital hall on the evening of Nov. 28 by 
alumni of the institute. 

The program began with a Suite for 
string orchestra by Florence Marshall. 
This was followed by a group of vocal 
solos by Anne Brown, soprano, which in- 
cluded a recitative and scene from Gluck’s 
‘Alceste’ and songs by Brahms and Tchai- 
kovsky. The concluding number was Mo- 
zart’s E Flat Symphony. The institute or- 
chestra was under the leadership of Wil- 
lem Willeke. Mr. Damrosch founded the 
institute in 1905 and was at its head until 
his death in 1937. 


JERSEY CITY SYMPHONY 
ENLISTS GORODNITZKI 








Pianist Is Soloist Under Jones in 
All-Tchaikovsky Program—Two 
Concerts Remain in Series 

Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 5.—The 
Jersey City Philharmonic presented the 
first concert in its 1941-42 season on 
Nov. 28 in the auditorium of the Henry 
Snyder High School. J. Randolph 
Jones conducted the all-Tchaikovsky 
program with Sascha Gorodnitzki, pi- 
anist, as soloist in the B Flat Minor 
Concerto. 

A large audience was enthusiastic in 
its applause for soloist, conductor and 
orchestra. Mr. Gorodnitzki was obliged 
to add two encores: ‘La Campanella’ by 
Liszt-Busoni, and Chopin’s Waltz in E 
Minor. The orchestra contributed splen- 
did support to the pianist and was 
heard to good advantage in the Sym- 
phony No. 5 in E Minor and the 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ Overture-Fantasy. 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Maud Morgan 


Maud Morgan, one of America’s most 
famous harpists, died in her sleep in the 
Richmond Memorial Hospital, Prince's 
Bay, Staten Island, during the night of 
Dec. 2. She had been a patient at the 
hospital for about a year, following a fall 
in her home. She passed her eighty-first 
birthday on Noy. 22. 

Miss Morgan was born in New York 
on Noy. 22, 1860. Her father, who was 
organist of St. Thomas’s Church, was a 
native of London and a pupil of Mendels- 
sohn. With him she began piano lessons 
at the age of five but soon changed for 
the harp. She made her public debut at 
the age of fourteen as accompanist for 
Ole Bull and is said to have been the first 
American to appear a8 harp soloist on the 
concert stage. She later continued her 
studies in London with Oberthtir and made 
innumerable tours of this country, at first 
with her father and subsequently with 
such prominent musicians as Kreisler, Ro- 
senthal, Carreno and Max Alvary, the 
noted Wagnerian tenor. 

For many years she conducted a harp 
school at her home at Pleasant Plains, 
Staten Island, along the lines of a board- 
ing school. 

On Nov. 22, 1924, her golden jubilee was 
celebrated in Carnegie Hall, at which she 
played a number of her own compositions 
and conducted an ensemble of fifty harps. 
One of her last public appearances was 
at Cornell University in 1930, when she 
led a harp ensemble. Shortly after that, 
she retired from the concert stage. In 
1933 however, she made a trip to England 
and Scotland, the first pleasure trip to 
Europe, she declared, that she had ever 
made. She was honorary president of the 
Central Harpist Association and _ vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Harpists. 


Grenville Vernon 
Grenville Vernon, critic, journalist and 
author, died suddenly of a heart attack 
while visiting a friend on the evening of 


In the intermission, John Milton, Jr., 
president of the society, made a brief 
address expressing gratitude for the 
public support of the organization. 

Josephine Antoine, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will appear as solo- 
ist with the symphony on Jan. 9. The 
final concert of the series on March 
27 will present Michael Gusikoff, con- 
certmaster, as soloist in the premiere 
of his own Concerto No. 2 in D Minor. 
Youth Concerts are scheduled for Jan. 
10 and March 28. These programs, 
which are free, are arranged by Mr. 
Jones in cooperation with the music 
departments of the schools. 
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Nov. 30. He was fifty-eight years old. 
Mr. Vernon had been dramatic critic on 
The Commonweal, a Catholic weekly, since 
1934, and at the time of his death was at 
work upon a biography of the late William 
Ewart Gladstone. 

Born in Providence, R. I., July 26, 1883, 
he was a member of families that had been 
prominent in that locality back into Colon- 
ial days. He was educated at the Newport 
High School and was graduated from 
Harvard in 1905. Following this, he came 
to New York and worked as a reporter 
on the New York Herald and in the same 
capacity on The Tribune, The Sun, and 
also wrote for The Dramatic Mirror. 

In 1908, he succeeded Carl Vechten as 
assistant music critic on the New York 
Times, and the following year became as- 
sistant to the late Henry Edward Krehbiel, 
music critic of The Tribune, which position 
he held until 1921. Going to Europe he 
acted as correspondent in London for the 
Cross-Atlantic Newspaper Service, and 
later, became Paris correspondent for the 
New York World. From 1928 to 1938, he 
was editor of The Dial Press in New 
York, of which he was president for a 
time. 

Besides his work as a critic, Mr. Vernon 
was the author of the plays, ‘The Dicta- 
tor’s Wife’ and ‘Not on the Menu’, a col- 
lection of pre-Civil War songs of the 
American stage entitled, ‘Yankee-Doodle 
Do’, a book, ‘The Image in the Path’, and 
a biography of Father Charles E. Cough- 
lin. The last-named remains unpublished. 

He is survived by his daughter, Mrs. 
Valentine Vernon Craig. His wife, the for- 
mer Valentine Walker, died in 1939, and 
his only son died at the age of ten, in 1926. 


Frank Laird Waller 


KANSAS Crry, Dec, 1.—Dr. Frank Laird 
Waller, head of the voice department of 
the Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 
died in hospital on the evening of Nov. 28, 
following an illness of six weeks. He had 
been a member of the conservatory faculty 
for one year. Mr. Waller went to school 
in Menominee, Wis., and later attended the 
University of Wisconsin. After his gradua- 
tion, he went to Chicago where he acted 
as accompanist for various singers includ- 
ing Lillian Russell, Rosa Raisa, Edith 
Mason and others. He spent several years 
in Germany and did some conducting in 
smaller German opera houses. He was 
unmarried. 


Emmet Kennedy 


New Orteans, Nov. 30.—Robert Em- 
met Kennedy, musicologist, died here of a 
heart ailment while visiting his niece. He 
was sixty-four years old, A native of 
Gretna, La., across the Mississippi from 
New Orleans, he had made his home in 
New York for many years. Mr. Kennedy 
had made numerous collections of folk 
music of the Negroes and had recently 
completed a work on Chinese Folk Songs. 


Arnold Krauss 


Fresno, Catir., Nov. 30.—Arnold 
Krauss, violinist, who was concert-master 
and assistant conductor of the Los Angeles 
Symphony for fourteen years, and more 
recently a tetcher in a local school, died 
on Nov. 25, following a heart attack. He 
was seventy-five years old. Among other 
symphonic bodies in which he had played 
were the New York Symphony and the 


Chicago and the San Francisco Sym- 
phonies. He had also appeared as soloist 
with various orchestras and in recitals 


both here and in Europe. 


Bernard Shevlin 


Bernard Shevlin, music editor of the 
Jewish Morning Journal since 1912, died 
of a heart attack in his home in New 
York on Nov. 23. He was fifty-six years 
old. Mr. Shevlin, who was a native of 
Russia, engaged in newspaper work in 
London before coming to the United States. 
He was an authority on Jewish liturgical 
music. 
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DANCE PLAYERS INC. 
ORGANIZED BY LORING 


New Ballet Company to Present 
American Productions with 
Native Cast of Sixteen 


A new ballet company to be known as 
Dance Players, Inc., has been organized 
to present American dance productions 
with an all-American personnel. Eugene 
Loring, choreographer of ‘Billy the Kid’ 
and ‘The Great American Goof’, and 
regisseur of the American wing of last 
season’s Ballet Theatre, will act as gen- 
eral director and principal choreogra- 
pher for the new company. 

The company, consisting of sixteen 
dancers, was to begin rehearsals on Dec. 
8, and will tour before opening at a 
Broadway theater sometime in April. 

Among the works which Mr. Loring 
will produce for the company’s first sea- 
son are: ‘Prairie’, a new ballet suggested 
by Carl Sandburg’s poem, with music by 
Norman Dello Joio, and decor by John 
Stuart Curry; ‘Harlequin for President’, 
a satire on American elections, with 
music by Domenico Scarlatti and decor 
by Keith Martin; ‘Hobo of the Hills’, 
based on the animal legends of the 
Southwest, with music by Mr. Joio and 
decor by George Bockman; ‘The Man 
from Midian’, based on a poem by Win- 
throp B. Palmer, music by Dariys Mil- 
haud; ‘The Great American Goof’, with 
libretto by William Saroyan, music by 
Henry Brant, and decor by Reginald 
Marsh; and ‘The Invisible Wife’, with 
a libretto by Mr. Palmer and Waldo 
Peirce, based on a New England legend. 
Music is by Benjamin Britten and decor 
by Mr. Peirce. 

The dancers will include Janet Reed, 
who for four years has been the leading 
ballerina with the San Francisco Opera 
Company, and Lew Christensen, first 
dancer of the American Ballet and the 
Ballet Caravan. 


INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
CONCERTS AND OPERA 


Maennerchor Opens Season — 
Gorin Appears — ‘Barber of 
Seville’ Is Given 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Dec. 5.—The 
Athenaeum-Turners presented the Indi- 
anapolis Maennerchor in the season’s 
first concert on Nov. 15 and attracted a 
capacity house. Clarance Elbert, direc- 
tor, gave a finely arranged program. 
Mr. Elbert and the chorus were most 
enthusiastically applauded. The solo- 
ist was Leon Zawisza, concert master of 
the Indianapolis Symphony. In a Bach 
work the chorus was assisted by James 
B. Hosmer, first flutist of the Indian- 
apolis Symphony. 

The Indianapolis Matinée Musicale 
opened its sixty-fifth season on Oct. 31, 
presenting Igor Gorin, baritone, and his 
accompanist Theodore Saidenberg in a 
fine concert at the L. S. Ayres and 
Company Auditorium. 

With an admirable performance of 
Rossini’s “The Barber of Seville’ the 
music season of 41-42 was auspiciously 
opened on Nov. 3. The performance 
was sponsored by the Martens Con- 
certs, Inc. The fine cast of singers was 
equally balanced in vocal equipment. In 
the cast were Hilde Reggiani as Ro- 
sina; Georgette Bourden, Bertha; Ar- 
mand Tokatyan, Count Almaviva; Car- 
los Ramirez, Figaro; John Gurney, 








Don Basilio; and Pompilio Malatesta, 
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Don Bartolo. Walter Ducloux was at 

the first piano and conducted and Ever- 

ett Roudebush was at the second piano. 
P.S. 


SEATTLE LAUNCHES 
WINTER CONCERTS 


Duo-Pianists Open Schultz Series 
—Francis Aranyi Gives Two 
Local Recitals 

SEATTLE, WasuH., Dec. 5.—Cecilia 
Schultz inaugurated the Winter season 
with a concert by the duo-pianists Jac- 
ques Fray and Mario Braggiotti. The 
first half was devoted to their own 
arrangements of works of Bach, Wag- 
ner, Mussorgsky, Lecuona, Ravel and 
Debussy. The second half presented 
more modern selections and intricate 
arrangements of their own. 

Francis Aranyi, concert master of the 
Seattle Symphony gave two recitals in 
November. His debut as a _ concert 
artist was at a Matinee Musical at the 
Washington Athletic Club on Nov. 3. 
He played the concerto in A Minor, Op. 
28, by Goldmark, and LaFolia by Arcan- 
gelo Corelli; and two slavonic Dances 
by Dvorak-Kreisler. Wallace Marshall 
was at the piano. The second recital 
was given at the University on Nov. 
27. Mr. Aranyi is a serious musician, 
free from any distracting mannerisms. 
The maturity of his interpretation made 
a very good impression. His playing 
was marked by technical precision, 
sensitive feeling for style, fine phrasing 
and a full rich tone. Helen Louise Oles 
was the accompanist. 








Pinza and Pons Sing 


Ezio Pinza was the first artist of the 
Artists Recital Course at the Metropoli- 
tan on Oct. 17. His program included 
arias, German Lieder, English and 
Italian songs. Fritz Kitzinger was the 
able accompanist. 

The Associated Women Students of 
the University of Washington, Mar- 
garet Donahue, manager, inaugurated 
the Winter season with a return appear- 
ance of Lily Pons on Oct. 24. Miss 
Pons, presenting two arias from Mo- 
zart’s ‘Abduction from the Seraglio’, 
Old English songs, Mozart-LaForge 
Variations on ‘Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Star’, and many others, showed the 
coloratura voice to great advantage. 
Frank Horsfall, flutist of the Seattle 
Symphony, who has played with Miss 
Pons on several previous occasions, as- 
sisted ably. The program closed with 
excerpts from “The Daughter of the 
Regiment’. Richard Tetley-Kardos was 
the accompanist. NAN D. Bronson 





Ruth Rooney Sings in Okmulgee, Okla. 

Ruth Rooney, soprano, gave a con- 
cert in Okmulgee, Okla., on Dec. 4, 
under the auspices of the Business and 
Professional Women of Okmulgee. 
Miss Rooney, who made her operatic 
debut last season, was featured soloist 
with the Choir of St. Spyridon Greek 
@rthodox Church under Emanuel Val- 
ourdous’s direction in a benefit concert 
on Nov. 16 in the Hotel Henry Hudson 
ballroom. 


Johnstown Music League Gives Cadman 
Concert 

Jonnstown, Pa., Dec. 5. — The 
Johnstown Music League gave a con- 
cert devoted to the works of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman on Nov. 17 in the 
Joseph Johns High School with Mr. 
Cadman as guest soloist. The program 
included several choral works, the vio- 
lin Sonata in G, three contralto solos, 


piano pieces, ‘Sayonara’, an oriental 
romance for soprano and tenor, and the 
‘Dark Dancers of the Mardi Gras’ in 
duo piano form. 





PIATIGORSKY PLAYS 
UNDER FRITZ REINER 


Tamianka Heard in Beethoven 
Concerto—Levant Directs 
His Own Caprice 


PittspurGH, Pa., Dec. 4.—Richard 
Hale joined the Pittsburgh Symphony in 
a delightful rendition of Prokofieff’s ‘Pe- 
ter and the Wolf’, which had an amaz- 
ingly enthusiastic reception. It shared 
honors with Debussy’s ‘Iberia Suite’, 
the ‘Rakoczy March’ of Berlioz and 
Mussorgsky’s ‘Night on Bald Mountain’. 
Gregor Piatigorsky in a _ subsequent 
program gave a marvelous reading of 
Dvorak’s Concerto for ’cello and joined 
the orchestra as soloist in Strauss’s 
‘Don Quixote’, one of Dr. Reiner’s best 
interpretations. The overture to “The 
Bartered Bride’ with Strauss’s “Treas- 
ure Waltz’ completed that program. 

The concertmaster, Mr. Tamianka, in 
his playing of the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto, gave further proof of his 
genuine artistic merits. Proof of the 
esteem in which he is held in Pittsburgh 
was his unprecedentedly cordial recep- 
tion. Mr. Reiner included Dvorak’s 
‘New World’ Symphony and Schuman’s 
‘American Festival Overture’ in that 
concert. 

Oscar Levant appeared in a popular 
program with the orchestra, including 
his own ‘Caprice’, which he directed, 
and playing Gershwin’s Piano Concerto 
and the ‘Rhapsodie in Blue’. 

J. Frep LissFett 


RUBINSTEIN AND ELMAN 
GIVE ROCHESTER RECITALS 











Civie Music Association Presents Pianist 
and Violinist—Ballad Singers 
Open Chamber Series 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 5—Artur 
Rubinstein, Polish piano virtuoso, was 
presented by the Rochester Civic Music 
Association at the Eastman Theater on 
Nov. 21, before a near-capacity audi- 
ence. Mr. Rubinstein’s surpassingly 
beautiful playing drew a prolonged ova- 
tion from the audience at the close of 
the program, and he added several en- 
cores at the insistence of his hearers 

Mischa Elman, violinist, played be- 
fore a large audience at the Eastman 
Theatre recently, under the direction of 
the Rochester Civic Music Association. 
Leopold Mittman at the piano played 
smooth accompaniments. 

The American Ballad Singers, Elie 
Siegmeister, director, opened the Tues- 
day evening series of chamber music 
concerts at Kilbourn Hall on Nov. 11, 
with a program of American folk music 
drawn from all sections of the country, 
some of it very amusing and all very 
well done. The singers were Ruth 
Fremont and Helen Yorke, sopranos; 
Rebecca Crawford, contralto; Earl 
Rogers, tenor; Emile Renan, baritone, 
and Earl Waldo, bass. Mr. Siegmeister 
prefaced each group with comments on 
the origin of the songs and the section 


of the country from which they came. 
M. E. W. 





Bamboshek to Conduct Chicago Civic 
Opera 

Giuseppe Bamboshek, who recently 

returned from a tour as conductor of 

the opera ‘Don Pasquale’ under the 

management of Charles L. Wagner, left 





on Nov. 20 for Chicago, where he h: 
been appointed conductor and music: 
adviser of the Chicago Civic Opera. 


MANY RECITALISTS 
VISIT WASHINGTON 


Lehmann and Melchior, Segal}, 
Gladys and Evelyn Swarthout 
and Melton Heard 


WasHINGTON, Dec. 5.—Lotte Leh- 
mann, soprano, and Lauritz Melchior, 
tenor, who have previously made their 
Washington appearances under the 
sponsorship of Mrs. Lawrence Town- 
send’s ‘Morning Musicales’, gave their 
first joint recital under Mrs. Dorothy 
Hodgkin Dorsey’s management in Con- 
stitution Hall on Nov. 18. In addition 
to their separate groups, the famous 
singers made the recital notable with 
four duets by Schumann, and the finale 
from Act I of ‘Die Walkiire’. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, was 
Mrs. Dorsey’s artist in a Nov. 25 re- 
cital, and on Nov. 30, Gladys Swarth- 
out, soprano, and James Melton, were 
joint recitalists under the same manage- 
ment All these events were heard by 
capacity audiences. 

The Salzedo Harp Ensemble gave the 
third of the Chapel Concert Guild events 
in Constitution Hall on Nov. 13. 

The Friday Morning Music Club 
opened its fifty-sixth season on Nov. 
21 with a program by Evelyn Swarth- 
out, pianist, assisted by Charlotte Wat- 
kins, soprano, Miss Swarthout, who is 
the wife of J. P. Hayes, manager of 
the National Symphony, played an ex- 
tended program that was lauded for its 
absence of hackneyed selections, and 
also for the fresh vigor of her interpre- 
tations. 


LaSalle Spier Songs Given 


Miss Swarthout also took a promi- 
nent part in the Washington Chamber 
Music Guild’s concert in Almas Temple 
on Nov. 12. She appeared in the Schu- 
mann Piano Quintet with the Guild 
String Quartet. LaSalle Spier, Wash- 
ington pianist and composer, appeared 
in a performance of five songs he has 
just composed to poems by Edgar Allan 
Poe. The songs were sung by Abrasha 
Robofsky, baritone. The Quartet also 
presented Haydn’s Quartet in C. 

Bernardo Segall, Brazilian pianist, 
appeared in the second recital of the 
Howard University concert series on 


Nov. 24. Jay WaALz 











Ballet Russe Dances in Detroit 
Detroit, Nov. 20.—Col. W. De 
Basil’s Ballet Russe moved into the 
Wilson Theater on Nov. 2, for a season 
which ended eight days later and which 
brought honor to Nana Gollner for her 
performances in ‘Swan Lake,’ repeated 
thrice during the engagement. Besides 
‘Swan Lake,’ the company presented 
‘Scheherezade,’ ‘Aurora’s Wedding,’ 
‘Les Sylphides,’ ‘Prince Igor,’ “Protée,’ 
‘Carnaval,’ ‘Francesca da Rimini,’ and 
‘Paganini.. Other leading dancers 
were Dimitri Rostoff, Paul Petroff, 
Roman Jasinski, David Lichine, Lubov 
Tchernicheva, Tatiana Riabouchinska, 
Anna Volkova, Tatiana Leskova, Gene- 

vieve Moulin and Marina Svetlova. 


J. D.C. 





Suffern Music Club Hears Novikova 

Surrern, N. Y., Dec. 5.—The Music 
Club of Suffern presented a Russian 
program on Nov. 24 with Donna Paol1 
Novikova as soprano soloist. Mme 
Novikova sang songs and arias by Rus 
sian composers and folk songs. 
































Opera Presented U Under Institute 
Auspices—Boston Symphony 
Begins Annual Season 


BROOKLYN, Dec. 5.—Donizetti’s ‘Don 
Pasquale’, with skilled singers, neat cos- 
tumes and settings, a competent orches- 
tra and general esprit of presentation, 
came to the Academy on Nov. 19, as 
second program of the Institute’s Major 
Concert Series. Oscar Lassner in the 
title role, Francesco Valentino (Dr. 
Malatesta), Bruno Landi (Ernesto), 
Stella Andreva (Norina) and Bennett 
Challis (Notary), each gave fine char- 
acterizations, vocally and histrionically. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek’s conducting and 
Désiré Defrére’s stage direction were 
authoritative and convincing. 

The Boston Symphony’s first of the 
annual season’s five concerts was held, 
under Institute auspices, on Nov. 21, at 
the Academy. The program, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky directing included Mozart’s 
Haffner’ and Dvorak’s ‘New World’ 
Symphonies, separated by Prokofieff’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’, Op. 64. Orchestra, 
conductor and audience were en rapport. 

Harold Bauer, in the Institute’s sec- 
ond Great Piano Classics recital of five 
appeared on Nov. 26, in a program of 
three works—listing the Schumann 
Fantasia, Brahms’s F minor and Schu- 
bert’s B Flat Sonatas. The pianist de- 
voted himself whole-heartedly to trans- 
lating the composers’s printed notes 
into actual sound. His Schumann 
strung together a procession of vivid 
moments wherein moved freely a superb 
handling of technical means and the 
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‘DON PASQUALE’ GIVEN IN BROOKLYN SERIES 


full force of the player’s striking per- 
sonality of elevated intellectuality. 

The first of the series presented José 
Iturbi on Oct. 29. The program, im- 
peccably played, was devoted to Scar- 
latti, Bach, Mozart and Beethoven (the 
‘Appassionata’ ). 

Philadelphia Orchestra Makes Bow 

The first concert ever given in 
Brooklyn by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra took place on Nov. 5, with Eugene 
Ormandy conducting an all Russian 
program. Highlights were Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth, scenes from Stravinsky’s 
‘Petruchka’, and Mussorgsky’s ‘Pictures 
at an Exhibition’. 

Saturday night grand opera perform- 
ances at a 99 cent top, under Alfredo 
Salmaggi’s direction, have been attract- 
ing SRO houses at the Academy since 
Oct. 11. Puccini works have proved 
sure-fire repertory. Many new Amer- 
ican singers have been accepted enthu- 
siastically by the audiences, including 
Winifred Heidt, mezzo-soprano; Vir- 
ginia La Rae, soprano, and Eugene 
Conley, tenor. The series continues in- 
definitely. 

The season’s first Brooklyn Chamber 
Music Society afternoon concert (Insti- 
tute auspices) was held at the Academy 
on Nov. 16. String quartets by Haydn 
(Op. 76, No. 1) and Beethoven (Op 
18, No. 4), and Schumann’s E Flat 
Piano Quintet were heard. Players 
were Christine Phillipson and Alfredo 
Baldassarri, violinists; Nico Van Ven- 
deloo, violist; Willem Durieux, ’cellist, 
and Katherine Wier, pianist. The in- 
terpretations were musically sincere and 
valid. Fe_ix Pryo 





VIOLINIST APPEARS 
WITH DENVER FORCES 


Carroll Glenn Plays Wieniawski 
Work with Civic Symphony 
Under Tureman 


Denver, Dec. 5.—The Civic Sym- 
phony, with Horace E. Tureman con- 
ducting, offered its second concert in 
the series before the largest audience of 
the season recently. 

Carroll Glenn, the soloist, was re- 
ceived with marked enthusiasm. This 
young violinist played with finish and 
excellent tone quality, and demonstrated 
her admirable technical development in 
Wieniawski’s Concerto in D Minor and 
the Rhapsody for violin by Ravel. As 
an encore she played Haydn’s D Major 
Sonata, ‘The Hunt’. 

Mr. Tureman chose the Chausson 
Symphony in B Flat and the Ravel 
suite, ‘Daphnis and Chloe as the purely 
orchestral works of the afternoon. 
Woodwinds were especially effective in 
the Ravel. The entire orchestra played 
the exacting program with finesse. 

The Pro Musica board of directors 
elected the following officers to conduct 
the activities of the organization for the 
coming year: president, Mrs. Thomas 
Patterson Campbell; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. George D. Ellis; second 
vice-president, Mrs. J. J. Waring; third 
vice-president, Canon Winfred Doug- 
las; secretary-treasurer, Blanche Curry. 

Joun C. KeENDEL 








Yella Pess] to Address MTNA Conven- 
tion in Minneapolis 

Yella Pessl, harpsichordist who re- 

cently returned from her second tour 

of the middle west has been invited to 

address the joint annual convention of 


the MTNA and the American Musico- 
logical Society to be held in Minne- 
apolis from Dec. 26 through Dec. 29. 
For the Musicological Society, Miss 
Pessl will talk on ‘French Patterns in 
Bach’s Secular Keyboard Music’ and 
for the general session, she will give a 
lecture-recital on the ‘Scope and Possi- 
bilities of Harpsichord Music.’ 





THREE SINGERS APPEAR 
IN RECITALS IN OAKLAND 





Pinza Opens Forum Artist Series— 
Lehmann and Melchior Heard 
in Joint Program 


OAKLAND, CALIF., Dec. 1.—Ezio Pinza, 
with Fritz Kitzinger furnishing su- 
perb accompaniments, opened the Oak- 
land Forum’s Artist Series with songs 
by Mozart, Schubert, Schumann; an 
English group, of which Randall Thomp- 
son’s ‘Velvet Shoes’ was a highlight, 
and completed the formal program with 
‘La Calunnia’ from Rossini’s “The Bar- 
ber of Seville’. Many encores were 
added. 

Soon thereafter, Lauritz Melchior and 
Lotte Lehmann gave a joint concert 
under the same auspices, each singing 
a group in English, including songs of 
La Forge and Hageman and the usual 
Schubert, Schumann and Strauss Lied- 
er. Two ensemble groups were of spe- 
cial enjoyment: Schumann’s ‘Familien- 
gemaide’, ‘Er und Sie’, ‘So wahr die 
Sonne scheinet’, and ‘Unterm Fenster’! 
Wagner’s ‘Spring Song’ and Love Duet 
from ‘Walkire’. 

Mills College celebrated its nintieth 
birthday with the usual academic pro- 
cession and lectures. A two piano re- 
cital was presented by Shirley and Mar- 
jorie Stemm, in the Chamber Music 
Hall, the youngsters giving a good 
account of their training. Later Eugene 
List gave a brilliant piano recital which 


Hutcheson’s arrange- 
ment of the Mendelssohn ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ Scherzo; Chopin’s B 
Flat Minor Sonata; Beryl Rubinstein’s 
C Sharp Minor Sonatine; and a closing 
group of Debussy’s ‘Feux d’Artifice’; 
Shostakovich’s ‘Three Preludes’ and Ra- 
vel’s Forlane and Toccata from ‘Le 
Tombeau de Couperin’. A. F 


MILWAUKEE HAS 
EPPERT PREMIERE 


Friends of Music Present Sin- 
fonietta Under Ehrlich— 
Casadesus Appears 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 5—The Milwaukee 
Friends of Music presented the Sinfoni- 
etta, Julius Ehrlich conducting, on Nov. 
26 in their second concert of the season, 

The principal number on the program 
was the world premiere of Carl Eppert’s 
Concerto Grosso for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon and string orchestra in C 
Minor. Another unusual work was the 
Concerto for four pianos by Bach. The 
soloists were Henrietta Mortonson, 
Shirley Sax, Erving Mantey and Le Roy 
Umbs. This fine quartet of Milwau- 
kee’s outstanding pianists added Bach’s 
‘Sicilienne’ beautifully played. The Sin- 
fonietta played the Overture to ‘Agrip- 
pina’, Handel ; Tafelmusik’ by Telemann, 
Canzonetta Op. 62a and Valse Roman- 
tique Op. 62b, Sibelius ; and Roumanian 
Folk Dances by Béla Bartdék. 

Robert Casadesus, French pianist, was 
presented at the Pabst Theatre on Nov. 
16. His program was as follows: So- 
nata in D, Mozart; Sonata, Beethoven; 
Etudes Symphoniques, Schumann; 
Three Etudes by Mr. Casadesus; Prel- 
ude, Choral et Fugue, Franck: ‘La Val- 
leé des cloches, Ravel; and Triana by 
Albeniz. The pianist was most gracious 
with encores. 

Shirley Sax, talented young pianist of 
Milwaukee, made her professional debut 
at,the Athenaeum on Nov. 18 in the fol- 
lowing interesting program: Chorale; 
‘In Thee Is Gladness’, Bach; two works 
by Couperin, Toccata in A, and ‘Para- 


included Ernest 








dies’; a group of Brahms; ‘Papillons’, 
Schumann, ‘Andaluza’, Falla; ‘The 
Seamstress’ by Mussorgsky; Pastorale 


and Toccata by Poulenc; and a group 
of Chopin. In all Miss Sax showed 
intelligence and musicianship. 

Maynor Opens Concert Series 

On Nov. 11 the Civic Concert Associ- 
ation opened its season auspiciously with 
Dorothy Maynor, Negro soprano. Her 
program ranged from Handel to La 
Forge and included Lieder, chansons 
and Negro Spirituals. The aria 
‘V’adore Pupille’, from ‘Julius Caeser’ 
and ‘O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me’, from ‘Semele’ by Handel were 
beautifully sung. A group of Spirituals 
and songs by Tchaikovsky, S. Coleridge- 
Taylor and Frank La Forge finished 
the program. Arpad Sandor was her 
accompanist. 

On Oct. 16 the Societv of Musical 
Arts presented Kathryn Elleen Lazenby, 
soprano, and Arline Markussen, pianist, 
at the Athenaeum. Miss Markussen’s 
program included works by Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, Liszt, 
and Charles T. Griffis. Miss Lazenby 
sang a Verdi aria, songs hv Gluck, 
Mozart, Franz, Rachmaninoff and the 
American composers, John Alden Car- 
penter, Richard Hageman and Charles 


Loeffler. Ervine Mantey, accompanist. 
At the Auditorium recently The 
Arion Musical Club presented Paul 


Robeson, negro bass-baritone. 
ANNA R. RoBINsoNn 
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ROCHESTER OPERA 
OFFERS ‘LA BOHEME’ 


Chekova, Gilbert, Martini and 
Frigerio Sing—Luigi Silva 
Appears in Recital 
RocHester, Dec. 5.—A 
performance of Puccini’s 
was given at the 
on Nov. 24 by 
Opera Company 
thusiastic audience 

house. 
The performance starred Nino Mar- 





successful 
‘La Bohéme’ 
Masonic Auditorium 
the Rochester Grand 
before a wildly en- 
that crowded the 


tini as Rodolfo, Josepha Chekova as 
Mimi, Lois Gilbert as Musetta, and 
Claudio Frigerio as Marcello. Gabriel 


Simeoni directed. The performance 
was smooth, and the artists won many 
curtain calls. 

Luigi Silva, new ’cellist on the East- 
man School of Music faculty, gave a 
recital at Kilbourn Hall on Nov. 25, be- 
fore a large and cordial audience. His 
warm and luscious tone, brilliant tech- 
nique, youth and attractive stage man- 
ner, and not least, a refreshing sense of 


humor, won the audience very com- 
pletely, and Mr. Silva responded with 
a generous amount of encores. With 


the exception of the Beethoven Varia- 
tions in E Flat on a Theme from Moz 
art’s ‘Magic Flute’, and the Boccherini 
Concerto in D, the rest of the program 
consisted of his own transcriptions, and 


very good they were too. Emanuel 
Balaban provided smooth and expert 
accompaniments. Mr. Balaban con- 


ducted the Boccherini, and the caden- 
zas were Mr. Silva’s own. 


Mary Ertz WILL 


CINCINNATI HEARS 
. VISITING ARTISTS 


Pinza Appears in Artist Series— 
Roth Quartet and Buxton 
Offer Program 

CINCINNATI, Dec. 5.—The Artist 
Series presented Ezio Pinza, basso, in 
a truly artistic song recital in Taft 
Auditorium on Nov. 17. Mr. Pinza 
captivated his audience with his superb 
voice. The program included works by 
Mozart, Scarlatti, Schubert, Schumann, 
Mussorgsky, Rachmaninoff, Randall 
Thompson, Wintter Watts, Pizzetti, 
Cimara and Rossini. Fritz Kitzinger 
was the skilled accompanist. 

The Roth String Quartet with 
Eugenia Buxton, pianist, was presented 
by the Matinee Musicale at the Nether- 
land Plaza on Nov. 12. The Quartet 
played Schumann’s Quartet in A Minor, 
No, 1, Op. 41. They achieved remark- 
able effects in their playing of this 
beautiful work. Wesley La Violette’s 
Largo proved to be an entertaining 
short piece. The composer was called 
to the platform. The Quartet was 
joined by Miss Buxton to play the 
Franck Quintet in F Minor. 

Mme. Gaby Casadesus was here with 
her husband to hear the premiere of his 
symphony and being herself a gifted 
pianist gave a recital of fine proportions 
in the auditorium of Our Ladv of Cin- 
cinnati College on Nov. 23. Her pro- 
gram include* works by Rameau, Da- 
auin, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and De- 
bussy. VALERIA ADLER 











Daughter Born to Arthur Farwells 

Cynthia Torrance Farwell was born 
on Nov. 12 to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Farwell at their home in New York 
City. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for December 10, 1941 


University Exhibits Works by Arnold Schénberg 


Composer’s Manuscripts, Books 
and Paintings Displayed in 
Rotunda of Library of Cali- 
fornia University — Early 
Scores Seen as of Particular 
Interest 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 2.—Arnold 
Schonberg, who for the past six years 
has been Professor of Music at the Uni- 
versity of California, has again received 
concrete evidence of the respect in which 
his colleagues and students hold him. 
Chosen last year by the Senate of the 
University to deliver the annual faculty 
research lecture, Schonberg is now hon- 
ored by the University Library through 
a comprehensive exhibit of his composi- 
tions, paintingsyand literary work. 

The display in the rotunda of the 
library includes the manuscripts, printed 
scores and recordings of Schodnberg’s 
most significant compositions. The 
manuscript of his very latest work, a 
Sonata for organ, could not be exhibited, 
since it was on its way to the publisher. 
The composer describes this Sonata, 
which he completed only in October, as 
being tonal, but enormously complex and 
difficult to perform. 

On view in one case is the manuscript 
of Schonberg’s musical drama, ‘The 
Lucky Hand’ (Gliickliche Hand), which 
was completed in 1913 and in which 
choruses in song-speech were used for 
the first time. An accompanying pro- 
gram shows that it was first performed 
in the Vienna Volksoper, under Fritz 
Stiedry’s direction. 

‘Gurrelieder’, the monumental early 
work in the post-romantic vein, serves 
as the focal point of another case. Manu- 
scripts, scores and a recording of the 
composition which requires a chorus’ of 
600 voices, an orchestra of 150, six 
soloists and a narrator may be seen, as 
well as a copy of the extremely ‘rare 
invitation (1912) to the Viennese public 
to subscribe to a first performance of 
the Colossus. 

Another work which is on display is 
the melodrama for narrator and chamber 
orchestra, ‘Pierrot Lunaire’. The manu- 
script shows that the composer frequent- 
ly finished two pieces of the twenty-one 
during a single day (1912). 

Schonberg lived in Spain during 1931 
and 1932. While there, some of his 
works, notably ‘Transfigured Night’ and 
‘Pelléas and Mélisande’ were conducted 
in Barcelona by Pablo Casals.  Pro- 
grams of these concerts are among a 
group which illustrate Schonberg per- 
formances all over the world. Other 
miscellaneous items of great interest are 
a petition and a visum from the Austri- 
an Department of State, written during 
the first World War, asking that Cor- 
poral Schonberg be granted leave from 
the Imperial Army in order that he 
might conduct his ‘Gurrelieder’ in 
Switzerland for purposes of propaganda, 
and a letter (1925) granting honorary 
membership in the Royal Academy of 
Saint Cecilia, Rome, to the composer. 


Paintings and Sketches Interest 


A group of paintings and sketches by 
Schonberg has proven to be the object 
of lively interest on the part of visitors 
to the exhibit. Most intimate is a pic- 
ture of Alban Berg, composer of ‘Woz- 
zeck’ and a devoted pupil of Schonberg. 
leaning out of an apartment window in 
Vienna, below him the full-length por 
trait by his teacher of Berg as a young 
man. Several of Schdénberg’s impres- 
sionistic paintings, called ‘Blicke’ or 





Arnold Schénberg Views a Part of the Comprehensive Exhibition of His Compositions, Paint- 
ings and Literary Works, Arranged by the Library of the University of California, with His 
Colleagues, Dr. Laurence Powell, Dr. Walter Rubsamen and Prof. Leroy W. Allen 


‘Visions’, represent the faces of gaunt, 
red-eyed individuals whose unhealthy 
characteristics were aptly portrayed by 
the master. On view, also, are several 
of Schénberg’s realistic portraits, of 
which the composer is particularly proud 
since they demonstrate his ability to 
paint well in an orthodox manner. , 
The literary section includes books 
about the composer, biographies in Ger- 
man, English and even one by Sollertin- 
ski in Russian, editions of the poetry 
and prose written by Schénberg as texts 
for his operas and the oratorio, ‘Jacob’s 


Frederick Fennell Conducts First 
Concert of Phi Mu Alpha Group 
—“Pop” Series Begins 

RocHEsterR, Dec. 5.—The Little 
Symphony of Phi Mu Alpha, Frederick 
Fennell conductor, gave its first concert 
of the present season at Kilbourn Hall 
on Nov. 17, before a large and very cor- 
dial audience. Mr. Fennell’s program 
was as usual unhackneyed and well se- 
lected: Bach’s third ‘Brandenburg’ Con- 
certo; Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8; 
three sections of MacDowell’s Suite for 


strings; Ejichheim’s ‘Japanese Noc- 
turne’, and DeLamarter’s suite, ‘The 
Betrothal’. 


The opening concert in the “Pop” 
Sunday evening series at the Eastman 
Theatre, played by the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, Guy Fraser Harrison con- 
ducting, drew a large and enthusiastic 
audience. 

A capacity audience at the Eastman 
School of Music on Nov. 16, enjoyed 
an all-Viennese program by the Roch- 
ester Civic Orchestra, Mr. Harrison, 
conductor, in its weekly “Pop” concert. 
The audience, previous to the start of 
the program, looked like a Radio City 


Ladder’, and also a set of amusing 
satires on such subjects as atonality and 
Stravinsky, who is called “the little 
Modernsky.” A somber note, in the form 
of Schénberg’s eulogy upon the death 
of his good friend and patron, Gustav 
Mahler, printed in the Austrian journal, 
Der Merker, of March 1, 1912, is also 
injected into the exhibition. In all, the 
display serves as an extraordinarily fine 
commentary upon the career of a re- 
markable artist, one whose service to 
music and especially to American music 
has by no means ended. 


LITTLE SYMPHONY HEARD IN ROCHESTER 


crowd, as it was queued a half block 
down the street. 

The Eastman School Symphony 
Band, Frederick Fennell director, gave 
its first concert of the season at the 
Eastman Theatre on Nov. 2. As usual 
with Mr. Fennell, the program was un- 
usual and carefully selected. The audi- 
ence was large and cordial. 

The Rochester Philharmonic, 
Iturbi, conductor, was heard on Noy. 27 
at the Eastman School of Music, un- 
der the auspices of the Rochester Civic 
Music Association. The program com- 
prised Handel’s Concerto Grosso No. 
10 in D Minor; Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 8; Rachmaninoff’s symphonic 
poem, ‘The Island of the Dead’; Leigh 
Harline’s ‘Civic Center Suite’, and Du- 
kas’s ‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’. Har- 
line’s suite, ‘Council Meeting’, ‘The D. 
A. Calls It Luncheon’, ‘Taxpayers’, and 
‘Election Night’ was very well received. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra, Mr. 
Harrison, conductor, presented a 
‘Classic Hit Parade’ on the second half 
of the “Pop Concert” on Nov. 23 at 
the Eastman Theatre. The audience 
chose the program, much to everybody’s 
enjoyment. 


José 


Mary Ertz WILL 


MITROPOULOS LEADS 
WORK BY HINDEMITH 


Composer Hears Symphony in 
Minneapolis — Baccaloni 
Sings with Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 4—The fir 
local performance of Paul Hindemith 
Symphony in E Flat, composed la 
year at New Haven where Hindemit 
teaches at Yale, provided one of tl 


major musical events of the Twin 
Cities’ current musical season. 
The occasion had added distinction 


in the presence of Mr. Hindemith, wi 
with 4,300 other auditors in Northro; 
auditorium, heard a performance under 
Dimitri Mitropoulos that gave force- 
fully dramatic testimony to the strength 
and originality of the composer’s first 
work of formal symphonic character. 

The symphony’s impact as a medium 
of musical ideas, vigorously stated and 
logically developed, was a powerful one 
on initiate and layman alike. So direct 
and unmistakable were Hindemith’s 
meanings, so adroitly led through and 
around the orchestra, that few in the 
audience (if the spontaneous ovation 
was any clue) were baffled by the work. 

Credit for the success of the perform- 
ance goes in good measure to Mr. Mit- 
ropoulos for a devoted and incandescent 
interpretation, and to the Minneapolis 
Symphony for a performance that was 
sheer virtuosity. The total impression 
was that of a composition of mature 
and energetic ideology, constructed with 
sure craft in its formal demands and 
speaking an instrumental language 
whose brilliance and masterly dispo- 
sition of colors and timbres were always 
apposite to the thought—never ‘applied 
merely for their surface effect. 

On the same program two principals 
of the orchestra, Harold Ayres, Con- 
certmaster, and Nikolai Graudan, ’cell- 
ist, gave a dextrous and compelling per- 
formance of the Brahms double Con- 
certo. 

A week later, for the sixth regular 
concert, Marian Anderson made a pro- 
found impression by her singing of 
Arianna’s Lament’ by Monteverdi, in 
the arrangement of Respighi, and ‘O 
Don Fatale’ from Verdi’s ‘Don Carlos’, 
with two spirituals added as ‘encores. 
The Monteverdi aria was the first song 
in which the Negro contralto and Mr. 
Mitropoulous collaborated, years ago, 
when the latter was conducting in 
Monte Carlo. It is obviously a piece 
for which the conductor has a special 
fondness, and the interpretation of both 
orchestra and singer was one of those 
thrillingly rare experiences. 

A brisk and expressive readin» of the 
Mendelssohn ‘Scotch’ Symphony graced 
the program, and also sympathetic per- 
formances of two modern American 
works, Anis Fuleihan’s ‘Pastorale’ for 
orchestra, and Aaron Copland’s ‘Out- 
door Overture’. 

Baccaloni’s Debut 

The month has brought other musica! 
riches. The third symphony concert 
was notable for a vital and compelling 
performance of Beethoven’s seventh 
Symphony and a sensitively moulded 
Sibelius Sixth, played here for the first 
time. The Northwest debut of Sal\ 
tore Baccaloni was the big news at t 
fourth Friday evening, noteworthy al 
as the basso buffo’s first appearan 
with symphony orchestra anywhere. | 
made a huge success, and succeed 
brilliantly in breaking down the sta 
and decorous behavior of the Frid 
night boiled-shirts. 

Joun K. SHERMA® 




















So it’s Cakes and Candles, 


a Fan and Some Fun 





Wide World Photos, Inc. 
Rose Bampton (Left) and Helen Jepson, Sopranos of the Metropolitan Opera, Celebrate 
Their Joint Birthday at Miss Bampton's Home While Edward Johnson, General Manager 
of the Association, Cuts the Cake 
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" Lotte Lehmann, After a ‘Rosenkavalier' at the Metropolitan. 
4 Presents the Fan She Has Carried in More Than 250 Perform- 
ances as the Marschallin to Brenda Lewis, Soprano of the 
ys Philadelphia Opera, Who Used It in Her Debut in the Strauss 
ed Work in Philadelphia 
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Cosmo-Sileo 
Ruggiero Ricci, Violinist, Discusses Violin Technique 
with Three of the 200 Girls of the Parnassus Club Who 





O Are Managing His Benefit Recital in Carnegie Hall: Emanuel Balaban, Who Conducted Sev- 
is’ (Left to Right) : Alice Maulsby, Muriel Dooley, enty Performances with the Ballet Cara- 
es. Mr. Ricci and Nanciel McGar van in South America, Gets a Dancing 
ng Lesson from George Balanchine, 
Choreographer 














Grace Moore and Gaetano Merola Congratulate L. E. 
Behymer, Los Angeles Impresario, on His Seventy-ninth 
Birthday at a Party in His Offices in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium Building in Los Angeles. Artists and News- 
le paper Writers Were Among the Guests 








Salvatore Baccaloni (Right) with Nelson Eddy and Mona Maris on the Lot at Hollywood. 
Mr. Eddy is Co-starring with Jeanette MacDonald in ‘Il Married an Angel’ 
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| ALEXANDER BOROVSKY BLANCHE THEBOM WILLIAM HORNE 
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| New Mabepelitan Opera Sensation! 


5. HUROK presents, (I 


qn! 





"THE GREATEST TENOR THERE I$ TODAY!” 


MARJORY M. FISHER—San Francisco News, Oct. 6, 1941 


{Metropolitan Opera Debut, Nov. 29, 1941 — The following day's reviews said:) 
* 
JEROME BOHM—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


"Mr. Peerce's audience was delighted, and with 
good reason." OLIN DOWNESN. Y. Times 


“PEERCE SCORES IN MET DEBUT! 


JAMES WHITTAKER—Sunday Mirror 


"His Met debut completely justified the stories 
of his West Coast triumphs."" HENRY SIMON—P. M. 


“PEERCE WON AN OVATION! 


NEWSWEEK—Dec. 8, 1941 


"'The Met is to be congratulated on his addi- 
tion’ to the roster." JOHN BRIGGS—N. Y. POST 


“P 7 u ( re MET DEBUT SOCK QO! =: 











NOW BOOKING Exclusive Management: LIMITED NUMBER 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Booking Direction: NBC Concert Service of Concert Engagements 
S. Hurok presents 
BALLET RUSSE de MONTE CARLO BALLET THEATRE MARIAN ANDERSON 
ORIGINAL DON COSSACK CHORUS ARTUR RUBINSTEIN MISCHA ELMAN 
ARGENTINITA and her Spanish Dancers RUTH DRAPER CARMEN AMAYA 












































